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The world food crisis (1972-1975) gave rise to new development concepts. To 
eradicate world hunger, small peasants were supposed to use ‘modern’ inputs like 
high-yielding seeds, fertilizer, pesticides and irrigation. This would turn subsistence 
producers into business owners, transform rural areas, invigorate national 
economies and the crisis-stricken world economy and thus stabilize capitalism. 

Together with an in-depth account of the world food crisis, this book analyzes 
how this global scheme largely failed. It shows its diverse initiators, their reasoning 
and motives, its political breakthrough, the degrees to which it was implemented 
globally and nationally in the following decades and its socioeconomic effects 
in rural areas. Despite internationally coordinated policies and coercive means, 
the scheme failed on all levels: situation analysis, design, policies, incapable 
institutions (including big business), implementation and peasants’ responses. 
Selective realization in certain regions and for certain crops and the appropriation 
of funds by local elites often aggravated inequality and hunger. Case studies are 
about Bangladesh, Indonesia, Tanzania and Mali. This book shows limits to global 
social engineering, imperialism and state control. 

It is aimed at students, scholars, activists and non-specialists interested in 
development and the world food problem. 
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1 Introduction 


On 16 October 2009, the Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations (FAO), the Senegalese Jacques Diouf, warned in 
an address on World Food Day of what became known as the global food crisis. 
“The current crisis is unprecedented in many ways”, he said. After a rapid global 
increase in 2007—2008, staple food prices had remained high, and prices of agri- 
cultural inputs (and energy) rose as well. “[T]his crisis is unprecedented”, he reit- 
erated, in a world more commercially and financially integrated than earlier. The 
causes of the crisis were low agricultural productivity, high population growth and 
limited land and water. As a solution, Diouf called for more “investment in agricul- 
ture” and acknowledged among “encouraging signals” a “shift in policy in favour 
of increased production by smallholders in food deficit developing countries”. 

Diouf was profoundly wrong. The 2007-2010 crisis closely resembled an ear- 
lier one, the so-called ‘world food crisis’ of 1972-1975. Then, too, there had been a 
sudden peacetime rise in the prices of grain, technical inputs and oil worldwide that 
lasted for several years, which was closely connected to transnational economic 
relations and said to have been brought about by low production and population 
pressure. As then, in 2008, the FAO warned of skyrocketing costs for poor coun- 
tries’ food imports.” Most importantly, the remedies offered in the 1970s — pursued 
for almost two decades and in some ways never abandoned — were the same: more 
investment in the agriculture of non-industrialized countries with an emphasis on 
raising the productivity of small agriculturalists. After 2008, as in the 1970s, many 
governments of industrialized countries, the ‘World Bank’, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and even critical experts shared these goals. The Gates Foundation that did 
not exist in the 1970s was a late joiner.’ 

What we can learn from the story behind Diouf’s address is, to begin with, that 
history books may be good for something. Apparently, the institutional memory 
of some of the development agencies involved was short and selective, and their 


1 Address by the Director-General at the World Food Day Ceremony, Rome, 16 October 2009, www. 
fao.org/news/story/en/item/35350/code (accessed 29 September 2017). 

2 “Droht eine globale Katastrophe?” in: Tagesspiegel online, 2 June 2008. 

3 For 2008-2009, see Clapp and Cohen 2009a; Cornilleau 2019, p. 33. See also Pinstrup-Andersen 
2015. 
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fantasy limited. Most importantly, if the FAO proposed policies that had already 
been vigorously pursued, this raises the question of whether they had actually led, 
or contributed, to the 2007—2010 calamities in the first place. 

This book explores the causes and consequences of the world food crisis and 
the consequent famines of 1972-1975. It shows how this crisis resulted in new, 
largely production-oriented development policies with the declared aim of eradi- 
cating world hunger and extreme poverty — which were known as the small peas- 
ant approach — and economic and social effects those policies had in the following 
decades on a global level, for big transnational companies, and in four countries: 
Bangladesh, Indonesia, Tanzania and Mali. The development policies of industri- 
alized nations, non-industrialized countries, international organizations and non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), all subjects of this book, were quite similar. 
The book’s main argument is that, for a number of reasons, these policies often 
missed their ostensible goals and triggered complex social processes that fre- 
quently reproduced and did not necessarily reduce poverty and hunger. 


The topic 


The world food crisis of 1972-1975 attracted great international public and politi- 
cal attention. According to UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim, the world faced 
one of the “gravest crises in its history”.* Partly coinciding with the oil crisis, the 
food crisis seemed to many to herald a new age of scarcity. Relatively quickly, 
the UN held the World Food Conference, in November 1974, at which high-level 
representatives from over 100 states agreed, despite some controversy, on strong 
efforts to boost food production in non-industrialized countries and to create three 
new UN bodies, two responsible for investment and one to monitor the world food 
situation. They solemnly pledged to eradicate world hunger within a decade. 

The ubiquity of the discussion of the topic soon led to publications like The 
Food Crisis in Prehistory (about the late stone age) and the re-publication of a 
study from the 1930s on medieval agricultural crises.° With a contemporary orien- 
tation, the philosopher Peter Singer declared in 1972 that Europeans had a moral 
obligation to help starving people worldwide. Many Catholics, among others, 
shared his view. But often this came down to bourgeois ideas of charity.’ Amartya 
Sen published his first article on his entitlement theory of famine in 1976, and his 
famous book Poverty and Famines of 1981 used three famines in 1972-1975 as 
case studies. He argued pointedly that it was not a general decline in the avail- 
ability of food that caused famine; rather, crop failures, declining real wages and 
unemployment, all against the background a food staple price inflation, denied 
certain groups access to food. Thus, famines were about social exchanges more 


4 Quoted in Vicker 1975, p. 100. 

5 See Gerlach 2002a and Chapter 4. 

6 Cohen 1977; Abel 1978. 

7 Singer 1972 (based on the situation ca. in November 1971). For West German Catholics, see Stollhof 
2019; a recent philosophical treatise is Müller 2020, pp. 53-69. 
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than inadequate production.’ This was even more the case with chronic hunger. 
“Malnutrition is not the consequence of local food scarcity”.? 

There are essentially three schools of thought about famine, also existing at the 
time, according to which its cause is either food shortages, a “market event” or 
loss of purchasing power, or a failure of government.'° However, to understand the 
complex processes involved, and to design policies against it, one must combine 
these three perspectives, as Mohiuddin Alamgir did in his analysis of famines in 
South Asia." If famine was not a natural but a “social fact”'?; if “famines occur 
when the integrity of a community breaks down”; and if “[f]amines are social 
crises that represent the failures of particular economic and political systems” in 
“coping” with natural calamity,'* producing more food was and is little, if any, help. 

In addition to famine, policymakers also took steps to address the much larger 
problem of chronic hunger.'” But, although poverty had been discussed as the 
root cause of hunger for decades and this was reiterated during the World Food 
Conference,'° the influence of this idea on policies was negligible. Conferees and 
their resolutions emphasized technical, production-oriented solutions.” The same 
was true in the longer run. “While the findings [of Sen and others] ought to have 
stimulated a searching reconsideration of the food supply paradigm, it [sic] instead 
produced only a parallel interpretation limited mainly to academic studies of food 
crises”.'® The “food shortage paradigm continues to this day to be the dominant 
narrative of agriculture’s primary role regarding nutrition and child survival”, a 
“World Bank’ study noted in 2014.'° 

The basic idea whose breakthrough came in the early 1970s was this. Most 
of the world’s 700 million hungry lived in the countryside of non-industrialized 
nations and were food producers themselves. If these peasant families received 
‘modern’ inputs to raise food crops more efficiently, they would have more food 
and more would be available overall, thus eradicating hunger. Acquiring the nec- 
essary high-yielding seeds, fertilizers, pesticides and irrigation would also draw 
them into market exchanges, decisively boosting the rural economy (and the for- 
eign industries supplying the inputs), transforming rural social relations through 


8 Sen 1981; Sen 1976. 
9 Reutlinger 1977, p. 719; see also Reutlinger and Selowsky 1976. 

10 Seaman and Holt 1980, esp. pp. 283-284 (quote p. 284). 

11 See Alamgir 1980, and the comments by Currey 1984, p. 186. 

12 Moore Lappé et al. 1977, p. 93. 

13 Currey 1984, p. 183. 

14 Watts 1983, pp. 462-463. 

15 Reutlinger 1977. 

16 See, for example, Arndt 1987; Uvin 1994, p. 76; for the World Food Conference, see Shaw 2007, 
p. 135 (about the FAO’s Director-General Boerma); excerpts from Sayed Marei’s address are in 
Engels et al. 1975, p. 100. 

17 See Gerlach 2002a. For the rewriting of a key document to de-emphasize complex socioeconomic 
issues and suggest technical solutions, see Weiss and Jordan 1976, p. 42. For the World Food Con- 
ference, see also Khan 1975; Weiss and Jordan 1975/76; Jachertz 2015. 

18 Cullather 2010, p. 251. 

19 Learning From World Bank History 2014, p. 8; see also ibid., p. 16. 
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monetization, and becoming business owners would immunize them against the 
temptations of communism and protect from the vagaries of nature. 

This was a vision of anew model of capital accumulation (different from the rise 
ofbig farms and displacement of poor rural masses), and its implementation was an 
important attempt to reform capitalism. It was a project of global integration, but it 
focused on the poor, unlike earlier development concepts had, for example, mod- 
ernization theory in the 1950s and 1960s (which really concentrated on developing 
infrastructure and large industries); community development in the 1950s (which 
was above all aiming at political structures and allegedly scale-neutral but in real- 
ity favored wealthy landowners); and the so-called ‘green revolution’ in the 1960s 
(which openly supported bigger farmers).” 

Other concepts existed but remained marginal, judging by resource flows and 
national planning. One approach was ‘food security’, a vague, malleable term that 
on most readings included building food reserves, early warning systems through 
crop (and sometimes market) monitoring and nutrition programs. Funding for 
these, and nutrition programs in particular, was dwarfed by the money that went to 
agricultural development,”' which was one reason why national food reserves usu- 
ally trailed far behind the targets in the 1970s and 1980s.” 

Noting the contrast between “[g]rowing output and starving millions” in the 
mid-1980s, Walter Falcon et al. pointed out the “dichotomy between the world 
hunger problem and the world food problem”, which, though not identical, are 
intertwined.” For example, increased production can make food cheaper, easing 
the situation for the poor (but it can also hurt small food producers). However, 
national self-sufficiency means only that “effective demand” in a national market 
is met but “need not mean that people are not going hungry”.”* That the food and 
hunger problems are not identical also guides this book. However, it was not by 
accident that the events in the early 1970s were called in English a ‘world food 
crisis’ and the 1974 meeting a “World Food Conference”; these indicated the domi- 
nant outlook and the favored solutions.” 

The small peasant approach for rural poverty alleviation failed for a lot of rea- 
sons, which the book lays out. Unlike one influential study, I do not think that the 
new development concept was merely rhetorical and that the project did not even 
aim at “economic transformation” and capitalist penetration.” That is not entirely 


20 For example, see Cullather 2010; Unger 2015, esp. pp. 42-74; Immerwahr 2015. 

21 See Ruxin 1996, esp. pp. 22, 108, 115, 186, 235; Learning From World Bank History 2014, esp. 
pp. 8, 17, 21; Escobar 1995, pp. 18, 105, 113, 115, 120; p. 237, note 7, wildly exaggerates the 
importance of nutrition planning. For food security in general, see Shaw 2007, esp. pp. 126-127, 
179, 182-184, 238-243, 255. 

22 See FAO Council, CL 64/27, “World Food Security: Evaluation of World Cereals Situation”, Octo- 
ber 1974, pp. 2 and 4 of the document, FAO, RG 7, film 517, and Chapters 7-10 of this volume. 

23 Falcon et al. 1987, p. 38 (emphasis in the original). See also Berg 1976, p. x1. 

24 Patnaik 1990, p. 83. 

25 However, in German, the events were called “Welternährungskrise” and “Welternährungskonfer- 
enz”; in French, “crise alimentaire mondial”, etc., a terminology closer to “nutrition”. 

26 See Ferguson 2014 (1990), esp. pp. 14-16. By contrast, Escobar 1995, pp. 51 and 112 considers the 
impact of such policies an open question. 
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true, despite some empty talk. Resources were shifted to agriculture, and new types 
of projects and institutions concerned with small agriculturalists were established; 
efforts were made. On the other hand, some contemporary analysts who employed 
a food systems approach (an early example of the commodity chain approach) 
exaggerated the dominance of transnational agribusiness in commodity chains, 
took transnational capitalist integration for granted, and the FAO to be an agent 
of the hierarchical integration of the global periphery into the world’s agricultural 
system.” My findings contradict these assumptions and question the power of mul- 
tinational corporations (see Chapter 6). 

In any case, doubts about the small peasant approach were raised, at the 
latest, at the World Conference for Agrarian Reform and Rural Development 
(WCARRD) in 1979. But in conjunction with structural adjustment policies, the 
approach was actually pursued further in the 1980s. Nonetheless, in that decade, 
the number of malnourished people rose, the production of staples per capita 
stagnated, and the use of new inputs fell in many countries. The accumulation of 
capital in the 1980s and later was often in sectors other than staple food produc- 
tion. These outcomes were the results of a complex mixture of poor policy design 
(the small peasant approach neglected groups of rural poor like landless workers 
and tenant farmers); institutions’ dysfunctional structures and practices, which 
hampered policy implementation; the failure to reward the efforts of small pro- 
ducers to ‘modernize’ their production; and the widespread appropriation of rural 
development funds by rural elites, which spurred social polarization. According 
to Peter Uvin, “the way development (aid) is defined and implemented interacts 
with processes of elite reproduction, social differentiation, political exclusion 
and cultural change”.** This book explores some of these unmanageable pro- 
cesses, focusing on the 1970s and 1980s. In doing so, it is in line with attempts 
at a “deeper” history of “development” by emphasizing nuances, heterogeneity 
and contradictory processes.” It has been criticized that current discourses about 
social inequality reflect a technocratic perspective of problem-solving conform- 
ing with the capitalist system”; in my study, I try to point out in some detail what 
socioeconomic realities there were behind inequality growing through the poli- 
cies I describe. 

There is no question that the world hunger problem is important. Even critical 
scholars like Amanda Logan, who rejects the widespread practice to put Africa 
in the ‘scarcity slot’ as based on racist assumptions, acknowledges food insecu- 
rity and hunger there. Hundreds of millions of people were and are affected from 
hunger. The numbers cited by UN agencies like the ‘World Bank’ and the FAO 
differed (and still do) because they used different criteria for necessary caloric 


27 See Collins and Moore Lappé 1980; George 1978, pp. 27, 35-36, 61 (the idea goes back to Ray 
Goldberg in 1966); George 1981; Maaß 1981, esp. pp. 194-196, 240-241; Dupuis 1984, p. 57. For 
a skeptical view, see Wallace 1985, esp. 492-493, 500. For the origins of the commodity chain 
approach, see Bair 2005, pp. 154-155. 

28 Uvin 1998, p. 6. 

29 See Hodge 2016, pp. 136-148. 

30 Graeber and Wengrow 2022, pp. 19-20. 
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intake to calculate the numbers of malnourished.*! Calories consumed had ear- 
lier become the yardstick for adequate nourishment.” In recent decades, the per- 
centage of the world’s population that is undernourished has decreased (though 
less so in the 1990s and 2000s), but the absolute figure has not, hovering around 
800 million according to the FAO.” In 2008, Paul Collier spoke accordingly of the 
“bottom billion”.”* The percentage of underweight children is still considerably 
higher in South Asia (46 percent) than Africa (28 percent).* At a closer look, it 
is difficult to measure caloric intake and also the extent of chronic hunger.” And 
national averages of calories consumed say little because of uneven distribution 
and consumption.*’ 

Equally difficult to determine, but much cited, is the number of deaths from 
starvation. In the 1970s and 1980s, it was estimated at over 10 million annually, 
primarily children, and in 2015, FAO’s estimate was close to nine million. In 2005, 
about 12 million children under the age of five died, many of them starved, and 
33 million in that age group in Africa were said to live with malnutrition.” Of 
course, malnutrition is not always a lack of calories. Although people who consume 
enough calories usually receive enough protein (see Chapter 4), the hunt for calo- 
ries through eating starchy staples has often had the indirect effect of a neglect of 
micronutrient consumption, so that millions who consume too few, or just enough, 
calories suffer from undetected deficiencies and the diseases they cause.*? 

The world hunger problem was not solved. It persists.“ To eradicate extreme 
hunger and poverty was the first of the UN’s “millennium development goals” 
for 2015 and the first to be missed.*! India, for example, still had far more than 
200 million hungry people in 2013. The UN’s target date to eliminate hunger is 
now 2030, which is again bound to be missed (see Chapter 12). 


31 Reutlinger 1977, p. 717; Falcon et al. 1987, p. 18; Parikh 1990a, p. 115; Barraclough 1991, p. 2; 
Young 1997, pp. 27, 30. Quote: Logan 2020, pp. 1-2. 

32 Vernon 2007, pp. 81-117. 

33 Clapp and Cohen 2009b, p. 4; see already Umali 1979, p. 161. 

34 Collier 2008, esp. p. 194. The best way to “transformation” that Collier had to offer to affected 
countries was commodity exports. 

35 UNICEF 2006, p. 6. 

36 See Grigg 1986, pp. 5-30; Kanbur 1990a, pp. 58-62; Parikh and Tims 1989, pp. 7-11; Osmani 
1992; Pacey and Payne 1985. Svedberg 1991 regarded stunting as the only reliable indicator of 
chronic malnutrition. For another discussion of the statistical basis of hunger estimates, which is a 
dissenting and highly questionable view, sponsored by the “World Bank’, that tries to minimize the 
world hunger problem, see Lipton 1983. Lipton argued inter alia that people who spent 75-80 per- 
cent of their income on food were not automatically undernourished (p. 40). 

37 Reutlinger 1977, p. 716; Pacey and Payne 1985. 

38 U.S. National Security Council, National Security Study Memorandum 200, 24 April 1974, www. 
druckversion.studien.von.zeitfragen.net/NSSM%20200%20Executive%Summary.htm (accessed 
20 November 2002); Latham 1987, p. 331; Speth 1995; Wines 2006. For 2015, see Tönsmeyer and 
Wieters 2021, p. 232. 

39 See Biesalski 2020 and Hans Konrad Biesalski’s presentation at Caritas Luzern, “Der verborgene 
Hunger: Satt sein reicht nicht aus”, 1 October 2020. 

40 For example, see “Welthunger-Index 2015”, 2015; Flatin and Nagothu 2015, pp. 1, 3, 17. 

41 Easterly 2006, p. 9. 

42 Siegel 2018, pp. 6, 221. 
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Is it unrealistic to expect to end world hunger? If so, does that make this book 
pointless? If hunger cannot be eliminated from this world, that is not trivial and 
says something about capitalism. But even if one responds to the first question 
in the affirmative and believes that, without question, the efforts described in this 
book could not have succeeded, one can still learn from how they failed. Social 
engineering often fails,“ but one guiding question of this study is what makes this 
failure remarkable. And it is not any concept in regard to which I ask this question: 
the small peasant approach was arguably the most targeted of all development poli- 
cies claiming to eradicate hunger.” 

That the problems discussed in this book and their implications were of rel- 
evance to international public opinion is reflected in the fact that three Nobel Prizes 
were awarded in this context in recent decades, illustrative of discourses and mood 
swings. In 1970, the U.S.-American plant geneticist and agronomist Norman Bor- 
laug, based in Mexico, received the Nobel Peace Prize for developing high-yielding 
varieties of wheat, his contribution to the ‘green revolution’. Technology then 
seemed to be on the way to solve the global food problem and, thus, preserve world 
peace. Only a few years later, the “green revolution’ would face severe criticism. 
In 1998, the Nobel Prize for Economics was awarded, in an expression of reduced 
optimism, to the U.S.-based Indian economist and philosopher Amartya Sen for his 
research on poverty and well-being, including his work on the social roots of famine 
mentioned earlier. The Nobel Peace Prize in 2006 went to the Bangladeshi econo- 
mist turned activist Muhammad Yunus, the founder and director of the Grameen 
Bank — the world’s largest microcredit provider, admired and imitated abroad — 
for reducing poverty, especially among rural women, in other words, for a new 
means of capital accumulation.” 

It is important to note what this book is not about, for as a work of global history, 
it can be successful only if it has a delimited subject. It is concerned with staple 
foods, not export crops. It is not a general study of development, globalization 
or the world trade system.” It is not a comprehensive institutional history of the 
FAO, the U.S. government or Oxfam (whose sources I use).** Nor does it offer an 
account of all of the famines in the 1970s. As it is about development policies more 


43 This is in line with David Mosse’s approach not “to ask whether, but rather how development 
works” (Mosse 2005, p. 2, emphasis in the original). 

44 In 1991, Kaushik Basu wrote that “we have an inherent tendency to underestimate the complexities 
of social and political engineering”. Basu 1991, p. 347. 

45 Other concepts like modernization theory, community development, the “green revolution” and 
neoliberal policies claimed to tackle hunger problem more indirectly. 

46 This does not count two other Nobel Peace Prizes, one awarded in 1949 to the FAO’s first Director- 
General, the British nutritionist John Boyd Orr, for tackling the world food problem, and the other 
in 2020 to the World Food Programme, in charge of multilateral food aid. 

47 It should be added that the research literature on ‘development’ is boundless and cannot be fully 
covered in this study. 

48 The history of international organizations faces problems similar to those in business history. Work- 
ing primarily with internal documents, it tends to reproduce an internal, elitist management perspec- 
tive, which sometimes lacks context and a broader framework and often results in writing a success 
story. By contrast, I use the papers of the organizations and institutions mentioned as a lens through 
which to view subjects other than their organizational histories. 
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than development ‘aid’, individual projects play a minor role, as does the history 
of food aid, disaster relief and agricultural research. It mostly ignores population 
and health policies as well as environmental issues.” 


Approach 


Why should one research the history of development policies at all? In the tra- 
dition of Arturo Escobar, James Ferguson and what is called post-development 
theory, many have explored this subject in terms of international discourses and 
knowledge production and circulation.’' Others have studied non-industrialized 
countries’ development policies.” A number of researchers have described indus- 
trialized countries’ ‘development aid’ for non-industrialized nations, more or less 
as a matter of foreign policy, including the Cold War.** Some of these studies 
locate the roots of development policies in late colonialism.** One can also con- 
sider ‘development aid’ as imperialist practice. Or one examines it as a minor sec- 
tor in industrial countries’ economies, which converts tax revenue into corporate 
turnover”; creates demand for industrial goods, such as machinery, vehicles and 
chemicals, and for food products; and, importantly, generates jobs and income for 
members of the intelligentsia as experts and activists, though scholars have pur- 
sued this approach less often." Others are interested in the history of organizations 
involved in development, either international organizations’ or NGOs either based 


49 For food aid and disaster relief, see Shaw 2011; Ross 2011; Kent 1987; Klatzmann 1988; Barrett and 
Maxwell 2005; Stevens 2011 (1979). 

50 For a refutation of the claim that population growth is a cause of famine, see Devereux 1993, 
pp. 46-65. 

51 Ferguson 2014 (1990); Escobar 1995; Rist 2008; Arndt 1987; Hunt 1989; Cowen and Shenton 
1996; Preston 1996; Leys 1996; Thorbecke 2006; Hodge 2007; Biischel and Speich 2009; Bon- 
necase 2010; Unger 2010; Unger 2015. Many but not all such studies are highly critical: Crewe 
and Harrison 1998, p. 17. For the historiography of development, see Cullather 2000; Hodge 2016. 
Rahnema with Bawtree 1997 and Klein and Morreo 2019 are important collections of works from 
the post-development school. 

52 Noman 1988; Riaz 1993; Prawiro 1998; Thee 2002, 2003; Friend 2003; Schneider 2014; Lal 2015; 
Hossain 2017; Siegel 2018. 

53 For the USA, see Bearth 1990; Perkins 1997; Simpson 2008; Cullather 2010; McDonald 2017; 
Meyerowitz 2021; Franczak 2022; for Japan, see Nuscheler 1990; for Canada, see Morrison 1998; 
for Britain, see Hodge 2007; for West Germany, see Hein 2006; Linne 2021; for the Netherlands, see 
Brinkman with Hoek 2010; for international perspectives: Raikes 1988; Stokke 1995a; Naudet 2000; 
Pharo and Pohle Fraser 2008; Whitfield 2009a; Frey et al. 2014; for the Cold War: Lorenzini 2019. 

54 See van Beusekom 2002; Kothari 2005; Hodge 2007; Cooper 2010; Hodge 2016, pp. 130-136; an 
early study is Sieberg 1985. For continuities between Nazism and development policy, see Linne 
2021. 

55 Datta 1994, p. 211, in reference to Teresa Hayter and Catherine Watson. 

56 Escobar 1995, p. 46, has called development “a lucrative industry for planners, experts, and civil 
servants”. For relevant transnational companies, see Widstrand 1975; Morgan 1980; Cook 1981; 
Dinham and Hines 1983; Green and Laurent 1988; Schvarzer 1989; Kneen 1995; Broehl 1998; 
Gerlach 2008; Schobinger 2012. 

57 For the FAO, see Phillips 1981; Marchisio and di Biase 1986; Abbott 1992; Soudjay 1996; Cornil- 
leau 2019; for the problem of nutrition at the FAO, WHO and UNICEF, see Ruxin 1996; see also 
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in rich countries or poor ones.” Still others have written the history of individual 
projects, both large and small ones.” Many such historical studies focused on the 
period from the 1940s to the 1960s. 

The history of ideas, foreign policy, domestic economic policy, the interests and 
activities of corporations and groups, and organizations and global exchanges — all 
of these are important and must be taken into account in this study. I explore the 
political origins and aims of development policies globally, nationally and trans- 
nationally. However, my interest in the small peasant approach and rural poverty 
alleviation policies rests primarily on their socioeconomic effects. These policies 
were an enormous social engineering project; they were attempts to transform rural 
economies and societies in large parts of the world, and this raises the question 
about their consequences. So, in addition to ideas, structures and exchanges, the 
book is also concerned with practices. This concern and the complex nature of the 
hunger problem require a methodological mix of political, economic and social 
history. The questions it addresses include: what the economic developments in 
staple food production and the related social processes in the countryside were; 
how the hunger problem evolved; and how people’s lives changed. To address 
these questions only on a global level would probably merely lead to either anec- 
dotal or wholesale kinds of evidence. Therefore, I explore them in case studies 
of four countries, namely, Bangladesh, Indonesia, Mali and Tanzania. Only case 
studies can show the tensions between theory and practice and the modalities of 
implementation of the new policies. 

The case studies also detail different conditions, processes, outcomes and vari- 
ations in the interactions of governments, foreign governmental agencies, inter- 
national organizations, NGOs, private enterprises and the population. They are 
about very poor countries that suffered much malnutrition (Bangladesh and Mali 
also experienced famines during the world food crisis), substantial national and 
international development programs and interesting development concepts. It is 
impossible here to ‘cover’ the world with case studies which would be globally 
representative, but these four countries were important because of not only the 
ideas they produced but also the size of their population. These four countries in 
Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa represent regions where most of the population lived 
in the countryside in the 1970s. Most of Latin America’s population was urbanized 


Staples 2006 and Talbot 1990 for various agencies; for the WHO, see Meyer 2012; for the World 
Food Programme, see Shaw 2011; for the ‘World Bank’, see Hayter 1971; Tetzlaff 1980; Ayres 
1983; Clark 1988; Twele 1995; Kraske 1996; Sharma 2017; Kröss 2020; for regional development 
banks, see Kappagoda 1995; Mingst 1990. 

58 For Oxfam, see Whitaker 1984; Black 1992; Jennings 2008; for CARE, see Wieters 2017; for the 
Grameen Bank, see Todd 1996; Yunus with Jolis 1998; Bornstein 2005; for BRAC, see Chen 1986; 
Lovell 1992; Smillie 2009; for Christian organizations, see Rui 2020. 

59 For the large Office du Niger project, see van Beusekom 2002; Coulibaly 2014; for a small project 
in Senegal, see Adams and So 1996. 

60 I chose national case studies (rather than other frames, such as case studies of certain regions, 
projects, social groups or climatic zones) because of pragmatic reasons like the search for material, 
because I felt the necessity to take various conditions into account as they existed in one country, 
and because of the apparent importance of national policies. 
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then, which is why none of its states is included. Around 1980, Indonesia and 
Bangladesh had the world’s third and fourth largest rural populations.°' The UN 
listed three of the four — Bangladesh, Mali and Tanzania — among the “Most Seri- 
ously Affected Countries” in 1975, and the organizers of the World Food Confer- 
ence counted them among countries suffering the most severe malnutrition.” All 
four belonged to the World Food Council’s 43 “food priority countries” in 1977.% 
For what such rankings are worth, seven years later, the ‘World Bank’ counted Mali 
and Tanzania among the 15 poorest countries globally, Mali in the late 1970s as 
fourth poorest, Bangladesh 1982 as second poorest and Tanzania in 1997 as third 
poorest.“ Indonesia appeared in such rankings in the 1950s and 1960s.°° Until the 
late 1970s, Bangladesh, Indonesia and Tanzania were among the largest recipients 
of credit from the ‘World Bank’ Group’s International Development Association 
(IDA). All four were long ruled by dictators or authoritarian regimes; three were 
predominantly Muslim. 

This book is a work of global history. In its attempt to overcome the artificial 
separations and limitations of national history and Eurocentric views, global his- 
tory explores transnational links and influences and compares parallel and contra- 
dictory processes in different societies, states or regions. At its best, global history 
reveals previously unnoticed connections, trends and causes and, thus, offers new 
perspectives. Global history differs from international history (and the framework 
of international relations) in that it includes non-state actors. 

Among the potential pitfalls of global history is the possible lack of an empirical 
basis (see the next section on sources).°’ Specific topics help avoid baseless macro- 
studies. A serious problem is the affirmative thinking that is often behind global 
history, which leads scholars to fading out power hierarchies, conflict and war and 
to find global connections (e.g., mobility) principally positive.°® Such studies want 
to conjure up a “global community” or “global society”. To justify this ideology 
or to underline the importance of one’s research, global historians often exaggerate 
the power of global entanglements. Naturalistic metaphors like “flow” and “circu- 
lation” can make the growth of globality, a process they call ‘globalization’, seem 
inevitable (in part by ignoring the role of power structures).”° If it is then only 
relations between non-industrialized countries and Europe (or North America) that 
matter, Eurocentrism and epistemic imperialism may enter through the back door. 


61 Andrew Jenkins, “Bangladesh: Problems and possibilities”, n.d. (1981), Oxfam, Country reviews. 

62 “List of Most Seriously Affected Countries”, 23 May 1975, FAO, RG 12, Commodities and Trade 
Div., FA 4/25, M.S.A. General I; UN World Food Conference 1974a, p. 67. 

63 UN World Food Council, WFC/36, 25 March 1977, p. 3, FAO Library. 

64 Iliffe 1987, p. 231; Hart 1982, p. 23; Hye 1985, p. 34; Bryceson et al. 1999, p. 19. These rankings 
were based on GDP per capita. 

65 See Maurer 1986b, p. 29 note 38 (on 1971). 

66 Moore Lappé et al. 1980, p. 174. 

67 For an overview of pitfalls, see Conrad 2013, pp. 87-111. 

68 For example, see Iriye 2004, p. 193. Concerning mobility, see Conrad 2013, p. 101. 

69 Iriye 2004, title and p. 81. 

70 See the critical comments in Ganger 2017, esp. pp. 312-315; Rockefeller 2011; Cooper 2007; Con- 
rad 2013, pp. 101-111. 
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Two things need to be added. First, global history is my approach, not my sub- 
ject. How global mechanisms worked is only a secondary question. Second, one of 
my central arguments is that the global social engineering that the book describes 
failed in many respects. So, I do not share a naive belief in the power of globality, 
and as I explain that failure not only with a lack of global entanglements, I do not 
call for more globalization. For global history (and especially the ‘new’ imperial 
history) tends to re-enact past glory, to resurrect and multiply images of a ‘white’ 
dominance that is long past. But this study does not. The opposite view that a 
global history involving Europeans is thereby contaminated and thus worthless, 
which is a mirror image of fantasies of ‘white’ omnipotence, would also be wrong. 

This study focuses on development policies in a sense broader than develop- 
ment ‘aid’. The latter’s reach is limited. Resource flows from industrialized to non- 
industrialized countries are finite, and their amounts are often overstated. The great 
majority of ‘aid’ money is spent in the ‘donor’ country on goods (like machinery, 
chemicals and food) and services (like the salaries of well-paid academic or private 
“experts’).’' It seems that the latter is the larger of the two, that is, ‘aid’ funding 
primarily pays the ‘donor’ country’s intelligentsia. In the early 1980s, there were 
80,000 expatriate ‘specialists’ in Sub-Saharan Africa working for ODA, and around 
2010, the aid industry had about half a million highly paid employees.” (Many 
of whom seemed to think that their work had little impact.”) The projects of the 
FAO and the United Nations Development Program (UNDP) had a reputation for 
especially high administrative costs.“ Given that non-industrialized countries soon 
had to repay more than they officially received in ‘aid’, the ‘aid’ led the former 
to export capital to the industrialized states.” Which country has ever been lifted 
out of poverty by foreign ‘aid’? It is also true that most of the locally distributed 
money for many development projects was spent on local salaries, vehicles and 
buildings.” But the governments of non-industrialized states have a much greater 
influence on socioeconomic processes than external actors do, and they have their 
own development policies. Since the mid-20th century, every non-industrialized 


71 Examples are in USAID, “Introduction to the FY 1974 Development Assistance Program Presenta- 
tion to the Congress”, Ford Library, Vice Presidential Papers, Box 136, AID; Moore Lappé et al. 
1980, p. 90; Hartmann and Boyce 1981, p. 204; Dinham and Hines 1983, p. 196; Kimaru 1996, 
p. 69 (USA); Hancock 1989, pp. 232-233 (USA and West Germany); Escobar 1995, p. 166 (inter- 
national). This was also the case where ‘aid’ was ‘untied’: address by Marie Schlei in Forum SPD 
1977, p. 149; Krueger et al. 1989, pp. 73-74; Schmidt 2008, p. 123. In addition, for whatever they 
paid to UN development organizations, industrialized countries received several times as much 
in salaries and commissions (see Hancock 1989, p. 236; Mingst 1990, p. 96; “Entwicklungshilfe 
bringt” 1998; see also Hiirni 1980a, pp. 144-146). But the Asian Development Bank awarded more 
contracts to firms and persons from non-industrialized countries after 1986: Kappagoda 1995, p. 35. 

72 Timberlake 1985, p. 8; Moyo 2011, p. 93. 

73 Diinki 1987, esp. pp. 9, 26. Diinki as well as Mosse 2005, pp. 14—20, think that domestic politics are 
far more important for ‘aid’ workers than anything in the ‘target’ country. 

74 See FAO, RG 13, GII, IN 2/1, Press criticisms, vol. I (brown file), for 1973-1974. 

75 “Studie” 2004. According to USAID, “Introduction to the FY 1974 Development Assistance Pro- 
gram Presentation to the Congress”, Ford Library, Vice Presidential Papers, Box 136, AID, what 
was spent abroad was less than foreign “repayment and interest”. 

76 For a national project in Nigeria, see van Apeldoorn 1981, p. 139; see also Uvin 1998, pp. 121-123. 
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country has pursued ‘development’.’”’ This is why external actors tried to influ- 
ence non-industrialized nations’ domestic development policies through what was 
called ‘policy dialogue’, in addition to their own projects. In these exchanges, and 
through the UN system, ideas were also flowing from non-industrialized to indus- 
trial countries.”* In this study, the term ‘development policy’ encompasses the strat- 
egies and activities of actors from non-industrialized and industrialized countries 
and those of international organizations and NGOs.” 

Many observers, scholars and members of the ‘development community’ 
with different outlooks have frowned upon the quick succession of changes in 
development concepts applied internationally, by industrialized countries and 
by non-industrialized countries.*° The obvious reason is that they have all failed. 
Development, the organized acceleration and steering of socioeconomic change, 
was unmanageable and self-contradictory; so, policies required continual readjust- 
ment. Therefore, the point of this study is not to demonstrate that the small peasant 
and rural poverty alleviation approaches failed (which would not be too original) 
but to explain how they failed and what their consequences were.*! 

This book does not aim at offering a solution to the world hunger problem. 
History, my discipline, is not action oriented. Historians cannot cure the ill of 
the past. We can neither feed the past’s hungry, nor can we predict the future. We 
don’t do solutions; at best, we find problems. What a historical study can do is 
to provide critical distance from its subject: in this case, independence from the 
‘development community’, whose members have interests that lead most to take 
an affirmative approach and perhaps raise political awareness and question pre- 
vailing ideology. For example, few historians nowadays believe in the existence 
of historical laws, unlike practitioners of some other disciplines. In development 
discourse, “history has a direction and a destination’”*’; for most historians, it 
does not. In addition, work in other disciplines often lacks a long-term perspec- 
tive, even if it includes brief historical glimpses.** Contemporary history, which 
investigates an era when political and socioeconomic processes were under 


77 Mudoola 1985, p. 117, called this “an article of faith in the Third World”. As Gitelson 1975, p. 4, 
phrased it, “the leaders of most or all of the new states talk about national development as a vital 
goal”. 

78 See Meyerowitz 2021, p. 7 about the USA. 

79 For this term, see also Lerch 1984, p. 5. A study demonstrating such multi-level negotiation, which 
also deals with practice, is van Beusekom 2002. 

80 For example, see Escobar 1995, p. 112; for fashions in Pakistan, see ul Haq 1976, p. 20. Thorbecke 
2006 makes it seem that the many conceptual turns were logically coherent. 

81 This is similar to the claim by Mosse 2005, p. 2 (in reference to external ‘aid’). 

82 Colin Leys (1996, p. 29) described the “development community” quite narrowly as consisting 
of “the staff of ‘donor’ and recipient country development ministries, of multilateral ‘aid’ agen- 
cies, financial institutions and non-governmental organizations, and academic and non-academic 
consultants”. 

83 Cullather 2000, p. 644. 

84 According to Ellis 1998, p. 8, for example, rural income studies rarely examine a time span that 
reaches back more than two or three years. Ferguson 2014 (1990), p. 66, even claims that devel- 
opment experts intentionally de-historicize their subjects. Neveling 2017, pp. 166-169 relativizes 
Ferguson’s claim. 
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constant observation by the social sciences, can make its own contribution by 
adding a consistently processual understanding; combining material and views 
from different disciplines; and, of course, utilizing unpublished material and thus 
a broader empirical basis. It does not need to make the simplifications that are 
necessary for problem solvers (e.g., economists) to make their proposals opera- 
tional. A study of the world hunger problem that offers no solutions may seem 
worthless, incomprehensible, disturbing or even cynical to activists, some lay 
people and those scholars who have all the answers. It will not be popular, but it 
may offer relevant insights. 


Sources 


To write global history on an empirical level, I have consulted a great number of 
primary sources. I have concentrated on the records of three types of institutions 
that undertook global development activities and had global interests: the FAO, an 
international organization; the U.S. government, one of the most important national 
players; and Oxfam, a large and influential NGO. 

One of my main resources is the archive of the FAO. Based in Rome, the FAO 
is the United Nations’ largest specialized agency. In the 1970s, it employed about 
6,000 staff. It organized or co-organized a number of international events important 
to this study’s topic, drafted policies and collected statistics and reports from — or 
about — countries around the world. It had representatives (whose files I could not 
locate) in 60-70 countries and, thus, a large network and far-reaching activities.* 
The most relevant records were those of the Economic and Social Policy Depart- 
ment, the Development Department and the Regional Offices.*° The documents of 
the UN World Food Council held at FAO’s library were also useful. 

The records of the U.S. government that I used most intensely were those of 
the Department of Agriculture and its Foreign Agricultural Service and the papers 
of Nixon’s and Ford’s White House staffs, though I also consulted documents of 
the State Department, the Agency for International Development (USAID) and 
the CIA. The reports of the U.S. Agricultural Attachés and Counselors from the 
1970s, including regular and special reports, attached official and unofficial docu- 
ments from the countries in which they worked, and notes of conversations, proved 
particularly valuable. The Agriculture Department/Foreign Agricultural Service 
maintained such posts (which it introduced in 1954) in about 60 countries in the 
mid-1970s, and they produced about 1,300 reports annually.*’ 


85 See “FAO Country Representatives, Situation Report — 1 July 1975”, FAO, RG 9, PR 10/30 (1975); 
“Notes for Dr. Phillips: Address to the FAO Bankers Programme General Committee Meeting”, 7 
June 1979, FAO, RG 9, DDD, BK 51/1; Matzke 1981/82, p. 180. Shaw 2007, p. 236, gives a higher 
figure. For employees, see George 1977, p. 185. 

86 For the FAO’s archive, see Gerlach 2001. 

87 For the role and number of these officers, see the address of the U.S. Agricultural Attaché to Gua- 
temala to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Guatemala, 25 June 1974, NARA, RG 166, Ag. Att. 
and Couns. Reports, Box 38, GT Guatemala 1974 DR. For 1954 and the number of reports, see 
OMB, Executive Office of the President, “Executive Summary of the Staff Report: Commercial and 
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Oxfam, a British secular NGO based in Oxford, began to establish a network 
of field directors after 1961 in the former British colonies; it extended the net- 
work to other countries in the 1970s. In 1976, it had 27 field offices and began 
a great expansion in 1979. Oxfam broadened its focus from combatting famine, 
starvation and poverty to meeting broader defined basic needs in the mid-1970s.°* 
Like many of the NGOs that proliferated in the 1970s and 1980s, Oxfam (UK) 
received one-third of its funding from the state.® In Oxfam’s archive, I focused 
on the records of the Asia and Africa Field Committees and field directors and 
travel reports from the 1970s and 1980s. I put less emphasis on project files 
because they are not very informative about conditions on the ground. Oxfam’s 
field directors did not have the time to study the effects of their programs at the 
village level.” 

I also consulted some German and Australian records, some documents of 
a major grain-trading company (Alfred C. Toepfer), and in the Archiv fir Zeit- 
geschichte in Zurich, the papers of Victor Umbricht, a former Swiss and UN dip- 
lomat who was also a tycoon from the multinational firm Ciba-Geigy. Access 
restrictions made working in the archive of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (‘World Bank’) impractical. 

There are problems with the sources. Of course, the documents produced by 
these agencies must be read critically, for they reflect their interests. With the U.S. 
documents, these were national political and business interests. The USA were 
and are the world’s largest grain exporter and used food in many ways for poli- 
tics. Oxfam was decidedly political and many of its functionaries had leftist-liberal 
leanings in the 1970s and 1980s.°! NGOs from industrialized countries, unlike 
‘aid’-providing governments, may not seek “political colonies” or “dictate inter- 
nal economic and social policies”, but whether or not they interfere in countries 
where they operate is a different matter. They certainly introduced certain outlooks 
on the issues in question, which influenced their reporting. Elizabeth Stamp told 
me that before or after working with Oxfam, functionaries worked for the British 
colonial administration, the “World Bank’, and, as in her own case, The Econo- 
mist.” All of the institutions whose papers I studied may have exaggerated the 
problems they worked on to justify and perpetuate their involvement and authors’ 
jobs. “Both donors and recipients had vested interests in portraying the situation 
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in the worst possible light”, Allan Hill remarked.” Accordingly, the reported data 
must be cross-checked whenever possible. 

There are other problems. The formulation of official UN documents is inten- 
tionally obscure. As a rule, they avoid names and direct quotation, often refus- 
ing even to say which country’s representative said what.” And papers written by 
FAO’s functionaries are usually in an odd technical and bureaucratic jargon, which 
some call “FAOese”.” U.S. representatives attending international meetings had 
standing instructions to express no opinions deviating from official policy, unless 
they specified that they were personal and unofficial; they were not allowed to 
make financial commitments, or perhaps even to agree to new meetings; and they 
had to stay in contact with the U.S. embassy or local consulate.?” 

A serious problem is that outside observers, mostly whites from industrial- 
ized nations, usually wrote these documents. Arguably, they had an imperialist 
perspective, which assumed their own cultural superiority and disparaged of 
southern cultures, concepts and practices. But working with these sources, and 
using scholarly methods of European origin, does not have to include adopting 
imperialist perspectives or discourses, for they can be critically interrogated, in 
which case the sources are quite revealing.” Documents in these archives from 
non-industrialized countries, and research by scholars from there also help coun- 
terbalance the imperialist gaze. In social terms, there was a wide gulf between the 
perspectives of the well-educated, urban, middle-class scholars, functionaries and 
activists from industrialized countries and those of the underfed, often illiterate 
tural people their work concerned. The latter are much more difficult to recon- 
struct than the former. In addition to a few documentations and interviews, they 
are found in anthropological and sociological village studies.” Diverse studies, 
many of which are quantitative, record villagers’ living conditions and ways of 
life. Other perspectives can be sifted from travel reports and project evaluations 
when read critically. I have used complementary sources of all three types to pro- 
vide multiple perspectives. 

But statistics pose another set of problems. Some parameters used in main- 
stream scholarship do not seem at all useful to me. Among them is the gross domes- 
tic product because it “aggregates economies that are, in large part, unrecorded”, 
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which results in underestimated and contradictory figures.'” The same is true for 
many agricultural production figures, which have to be used with caution and dis- 
aggregated wherever possible. However, whether the same sorts of limitations 
apply to all statistics of non-industrialized countries is controversial.'°! The official 
statistics of Tanzania in particular have a bad reputation, whereas those of Bangla- 
desh have also earned some praise.'” Clearly, socioeconomic figures must also be 
used with great caution. I mostly refrain from basing arguments on official GDP, 
employment and poverty data, which are especially politicized and not necessarily 
useful to properly describe social conditions. 

Most of my archival material is from the 1970s; some is from the 1980s. I did 
most of the archival work in the late 1990s and early 2000s when there were restric- 
tions concerning declassification that limited my access to later documentation. 
Since then, both the FAO and Oxfam closed their archives for several years to reor- 
ganize them, which drove researchers to despair. (Some documents have also been 
re-classified, as occurred at the Gerald Ford Presidential Library, or destroyed, as 
I saw being prepared at the FAO’s archive.) Thus, for later time periods, I rely on 
published material and I have a less dense documentation. 

My secondary sources are from the 1960s to the 2020s and a wide range of 
disciplines. These include development studies, political economy, gender stud- 
ies, economics, agronomy, political science, sociology, anthropology, geography, 
history, futurology, demography, legal studies, medicine, biology, ecology, and 
work of journalists and development practitioners. I have also used a lot of grey 
literature, like official reports, evaluations and published planning documents. 
Their authors come from all over the world. Development and hunger studies are 
highly politicized fields, where different camps exist. The larger camp has pro- 
duced a technical, affirmative, so-called “managerial” literature, aiming to improve 
‘development’ performance, and they present that goal as “inherently good” and 
their technical approach as objective, neutral and universal.'°? Arguably, their texts 
serve a “technical management of poverty on a global scale” to exert power and 
channel the discourse in certain directions.' The smaller camp creates mildly to 
radically critical studies, some of which are of a general character.'” The former is 
dominant. This can also be said about the “technocratic elite” in famine and fam- 
ine policy studies'® and about literature about ‘development’ NGOs.'” My study 
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draws extensively from all camps. All ofthese secondary sources have helped me 
comprehensively consider the subject from multiple perspectives. 


The structure of the book 


The first two chapters after this introduction describe the world food crisis of 
1972-1975 as a global phenomenon and the famines in its course on a national 
level. Chapter 3 focuses on the social processes that these famines involved. The 
next three chapters return to the global level. Chapter 4 explains the small peasant 
approach to alleviating poverty, its political background and rise to dominance. 
Chapter 5 describes the ways in which, and extent to which, different players 
implemented that approach, its structural problems, and some of the overall effects 
ofthe new policies in the 1970s and later. In Chapter 6, I show that the distribution 
and adoption of technical agricultural inputs were limited and uneven, primarily 
because transnational corporations lacked the capacity, and sometimes the will, to 
expand their business accordingly. 

Chapters 7-10 are case studies of policies for pursuing the small peasant 
approach for poverty alleviation and their consequences for economic processes 
and rural social change in four countries: Bangladesh, Indonesia, Tanzania and 
Mali. They are primarily about the 1970s and 1980s but include glimpses of what 
happened later. I compare the four countries’ experiences in Chapter 11. 

In the final three chapters, I add some general observations. The policies studied 
involved strikingly many plans, projections and forecasts. Analyses of how their 
authors imagined the future reveal a great deal about their ways of thinking in 
general (Chapter 12). Continuing to insisting on a narrative of progress, despite its 
having been undermined by the threats of nuclear war and environmental degrada- 
tion, the development community pursued merely technical visions, and thus, its 
plans and predictions were bound to fail. Hunger and development policies also 
interacted with issues of gender, though these were often ignored. Developmental- 
ists often viewed poor rural women as the last frontier of development, as I explain 
in Chapter 13, but this problem was addressed more in theory than in practice, and 
policy outcomes in terms of gender varied greatly. Chapter 14 concludes the book 
by placing its topic within long-term processes involving mass hunger, the world’s 
recurring waves of famine and their causes, and forms of capitalist accumulation 
and rural social change. 

Finally, here are a few words about language. I usually translate quotations from 
other languages into English. ‘Development’ is a normative, teleological and vague 
concept that connotes that all countries quasi-naturally need to industrialize and 
reach the correlative state of social organization on the European or North Ameri- 
can (or, according to some, the Japanese) model. Since the concept is so questiona- 
ble, I should perhaps always put the term in quotation marks, as Ferguson has done, 
but I have mostly not to be friendly to the reader.'°’ Nonetheless, the ‘development’ 
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discourse is harmful, which is why this book does not use this term in an affirma- 
tive way. I do avoid the expression ‘developing country’, and, of course, the Euro- 
centric and patronizing ‘Third World’, and speak instead of non-industrialized 
countries,’ and I put the self-proclaimed “World Bank’ in quotation marks. "° 

Other terms have to be used with caution. One is ‘household’, a Americo- and 
Eurocentric notion that may not apply to African and Asian realities.''' Another 
is ‘village’, whose use became prominent in the early 20th century and came to 
express an ideological construct of neoclassical development strategists that con- 
noted both a village community and backwardness.'!* The same goes for sentences 
like “What should Lesotho do?” which obscure group interests and construct fic- 
tional communities and seemingly inescapable necessities. ''* “What shall we do?’ is 
equally questionable. 
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2 The world food crisis, 1972—1975 — 
a macro-perspective 


On 7 July 1972, the French Minister of Agriculture, Michel Cointat, invited his 
U.S. counterpart Earl Butz to a conference on “global trade in agricultural and food 
products”. Nothing in the preliminary agenda for the symposium indicated that 
Cointat was aware that events the next day would trigger turbulences in the world 
food economy.’ Evidently, the FAO, too, was incognizant of the impending events.’ 
On 8 July, U.S. president Nixon announced a three-year, 750 million dollar grain 
sales agreement with the USSR, “the greatest long-term commercial grain sales 
agreement ever made between two countries”. Butz would soon call it “the greatest 
grain transaction in the history of the world”. 

On the same day, it became clear to the White House — though the public learned 
it only seven weeks later — that the Soviets had already bought grain from commer- 
cial firms in the USA, and in other countries, in more than the agreed amount. In all 
of 1972, their purchases would amount to 28 million tons, including about 20 mil- 
lion tons for US$1 billion from the USA.‘ Still in July 1972, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) received messages from their agricultural attachés abroad, 
as the FAO did from their country representatives, about the effects of longer-term 
rain failures and the erratic monsoon in five Indian states and floods in the Philip- 
pines.’ The West African Sahel had suffered from drought for years; conditions 
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now cast a cloud over the harvest in northern Nigeria. Simultaneously, the most 
important annual rains in northern Ethiopia hadn’t arrived. 

These events were the start of an “economic tsunami” that would put the global 
grain economy in turmoil for three years.° Because of the first substantial drop in 
world grain production in two decades and dwindling reserves, international mar- 
ket prices for wheat, rice and corn tripled or quadrupled within 20 months. Famines 
that may have killed three million people spread from Haiti over the Sahel, Ethio- 
pia and India to Bangladesh, and numerous other states experienced food short- 
ages. Many contemporaries called this a “world food crisis”. A new age of scarcity 
seemed to have begun. 

The world food crisis is no part of the collective memory of industrialized 
nations. This is not surprising, as not much seems to have distinguished it from 
the endless sea of hunger the world had faced for decades, and long-term under- 
nutrition causes far more deaths than crises, however spectacular. Europeans were 
shielded from inflation in the prices of food by the European Economic Commu- 
nity (EEC) or their socialist governments more than were U.S. consumers,’ and the 
energy crisis outshone everything else. Even among those directly hit, memories 
differed. Many who lived in the Sahel endured so many crises that this one did not 
stand out in their memories. In the 1990s, after nearly 20 years, few remembered 
the famine of 1972-1974.° 

The term “world food crisis” was customary in the early 1970s to refer to the 
situation.’ It and equivalents in other languages were also used for severe short- 
ages in the immediate aftermath of World War II, and especially since the Indian 
famine of 1965-1967 for a chronic situation.'° And it has sometimes been applied 
to circumstances after 1975. The crisis covered here was mostly dated to the years 
of 1972-1975. However, there remained a debate about the question, “Was there 
really a world food crisis [. . .]?”" 

The thesis of this chapter is that, in these years, a significant transformation 
occurred: an adaptation crisis caused by attempts at a commercialization of the 
international grain trade and at an intensified incorporation of new world regions 
into an expanded world market. The result was a new pattern in the global grain 
trade and let appear new measures for ‘food security’, food production and inter- 
national cooperation necessary. 
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The world food crisis was interlinked with things as diverse as the breakdown 
of the international currency regime; the global economic crisis from 1973 to 1975 
but also new demands of consumers living in socialism; el nifio; the oil crisis; the 
politics of détente; an electoral campaign in the USA and the enlargement of the 
EEC to nine countries; the social consequences of the ‘green revolution’ in Asia; 
the Vietnam War; and changes in international development policy that this book 
analyzes in detail. It was also at the beginning of a long-term crisis in African 
agriculture. 

Such globality imposes severe limitations on this chapter. I consider national 
famines in Chapter 3. I pay special attention here to developments in the USA 
because it provided roughly half of the international market’s grain and was tre- 
mendously influential on global economic affairs and development policies. I start 
with the origins and course of the world food crisis before reconstructing govern- 
ment policies aimed at the expansion and restructuring of the world grain markets, 
efforts interconnected with private business interests when companies faced global 
economic upheaval. Then, I describe the international political response to the 
increasing market volatility due to the commercialization of the world grain trade. 
Finally, I locate the food crisis in longer-term globalization trends. 


Evolution of the crisis 


The world food crisis came unexpectedly to most. “There is a near-certainty that 
an excess supply of food will continue in developed countries”, the FAO’s Deputy 
Director-General Oris Wells predicted in 1971, and Francisco Aquino, Executive 
Director of the World Food Programme, stated that his organization would need no 
additional funding through to 1973-1974."? In January 1972, the Indian govern- 
ment stopped asking for U.S. food aid, and the USDA considered ploughing wheat 
over.” As late as mid-July 1972, the Japanese government, misjudging the situa- 
tion, planned to eliminate the country’s rice reserves." 

Many of the weather events mentioned earlier were caused by the strongest el 
niño in decades. It brought drought to Eastern Africa, parts of India, and Southeast 
Asia and torrential rains to the Philippines and the west coast of Latin America. In 
fact, it was the strength of the condition in 1972-1973 that led climatologists to 
understand the El Nifio-Southern Oscillation as a global phenomenon." A major 
grain-trading company was already teaching apprentices some of its effects, for 
example, the collapse of the anchovy fishery off the Peruvian coast.'® Its decline 
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from 11 to 4.8 million tons in 1972 and to 2 million a year later was a further strain 
on the world feed grain and soybean markets.'” Whether or not el niño affects 
North America and Russia is still contended; in any case, the Soviet Union expe- 
rienced an abnormal loss of winter grain due to insufficient snow cover and heavy 
frost in the winter of 1971-1972. 

Traditionally, the USSR would have coped with such a situation by reducing 
domestic consumption or using reserves, combined with limited imports from 
Canada, Argentina and elsewhere. However, in about 1970, the Communist Party 
(and the leaders of other socialist countries) had embarked on a long-term policy 
of increasing meat, milk and egg consumption. The policy was reinforced by food 
riots in Poland that brought down the Gomulka government in December 1970. 
It was politically impossible to retreat from the new standard of living.'* Hence, 
a reduction of livestock production was no option and imports became neces- 
sary. The spectacular rapprochement of the superpowers with Nixon’s visits to 
Moscow in 1971 and Beijing in 1972 rested in part on grain deals. Aside from 
the Soviet purchases, China imported an additional 5 million tons. Other deals 
followed. Within months, most of the world’s grain reserves were gone (see 
Table 2.2). 

The U.S. administration knew about the new Soviet policy. A first, medium- 
scale grain trade agreement was reached in December 1971, following tough nego- 
tiations in which National Security Advisor Kissinger was involved. In 1972, U.S. 
authorities also knew about some Soviet crop losses. But the USDA revealed to the 
public only bits of information before the end of August 1972, and it seems to have 
underestimated the Soviet demand and the amount of grain they wanted to buy.” 
Though the USDA got most of its information from the Soviet press, it was still 
more accurate than the CIA’s,”! though inferior to Canada’s market intelligence, the 
knowledge of the grain-trading company Alfred C. Toepfer and even of collaborators 
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of the Cold War stations Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe.” In parallel nego- 
tiations with several major grain-trading companies in the summer of 1972, Soviet 
negotiators concluded huge contracts at very favorable conditions. Observers in the 
USA complained: “They beat us in our own game — capitalism”. The administra- 
tion was criticized for allowing sales to the USSR on preferential terms and for 
subsidizing the splendid business of U.S.-based grain companies while clueless 
farmers made very little on their wheat and corn.” Public pressure grew to the point 
that the White House considered firing Caroll G. Brunthaver, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture for International Affairs and Commodity Programs, on the fictional 
grounds of lying to the Secretary of Agriculture.“ 

On 17 July 1972, the USDA published the new wheat support program for the 
next crop year; a little more than one month later, baking industry representa- 
tives warned the department that the set aside program, which guaranteed farm- 
ers financial help for not growing wheat, could lead to a shortage. Washington 
responded with reassurances.”® But USDA officials soon called upon other coun- 
tries to increase grain production.” At the end of September, various actors in the 
USA, including grain growers, warned of impending domestic shortages as a result 
of the country’s large exports.” At the same time, the FAO noticed a “dramatic 
transformation in the world grains situation” because of Soviet imports, surging 
prices, low stocks in exporting nations and tight rice supplies. The FAO’s Director- 
General Addeke Boerma was “very concerned about the possibility of shortages in 
grains”,** but he refused to issue a public warning for fear that it would exacerbate 
the panic that had already begun. After repeated delays, a helpless Boerma finally 
met with the international press, which had rather alarmed him than vice versa, in 
February 1973. “At first the scope of the incipient world food crisis was not appre- 
ciated”, the FAO representative in North America, Howard Cottam, recalled, “and 


22 The Canadian Wheat Board received a report from an Ottawa-based plant geneticist that the Soviet 
wheat shortfall through winter kill alone would amount to 20 million tons already in February 1972: 
Fowler and Mooney 1990, p. x. See also Alfred C. Toepfer, “Marktbericht”, 16 March and 13 
April 1972, Alfred-Toepfer-Archiv; Vicker 1975, pp. 61-62. 

23 NARA, Nixon, CF, Box 62, TA 3-CO# (Exports); Trager 1975; Robbins 1974, pp. 179-205; Morgan 
1980. Quote: former USDA official Don Brock in San Jose Examiner, | August 1975, NARA, RG 
16, USDA Gen. Corr. 1975, Box 5980, Grain 3, September—October 1975. For later inquiries into 
charges of favoritism, see Broehl 1998, pp. 187-210. 

24 Memo Colson to Haldeman and Ehrlichman, “Possible Scenario”, 28 September 1972, and further 
materials, NARA, Nixon, CF, Box 62, TA 3-CO# (Exports). 

25 Cf. letters by Southern Bakers Association, Atlanta, and Rainbo Baking Co., Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee, 28 and 31 August 1972, ibid., Box 5626, Wheat 1 (Acreage allotments); Daspit (American 
Bakers Association) to Butz, 8 August 1972, ditto, Box 5625, Wheat 3 (Sept 21—Oct 10, 1972). 

26 Assistant Secretary Andrew Mair according to “Official report of the U.S. Delegation to the 12th 
FAO Regional Conference for Latin America, Cali, Colombia, August 21-September 2, 1972”, 
NARA, RG 59, SNF, 1970-73, Box 459, AGR 3 FAO 9/1/72. 

27 Dole to Butz, 11 September 1972, and National Soft Wheat Association, 22 September 1972, 
NARA, RG 16, Gen. Corr., Box 5625, Wheat. 

28 Quarterly Review of the world commodity situation, July-September 1972 (and April-June), FAO 
12, Comm. Div., CO 1/4; second quote: Cottam (FAO) to Ralph Phillips, USDA, 12 September 
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as it became clearer there was no effective global mechanism for consultation and 


action”.*? 


With orders from all over the world, the USDA saw the chance to get rid of 
its expensive price support programs (the set aside programs cost US$3.6 billion 
in 1972) and cut its storage costs ($200 million annually). Secretary Butz urged 
Assistant Secretary Brunthaver, in charge of international trade: “If ever we had 
an opportunity to get our stocks down to the zero level, or as close as that we 
practically can, that time is now”.*? While Brunthaver denied that this was hap- 
pening in response to increasingly distrustful FAO officials, an employee in his 
office reported that the USDA was “aggressively moving its stocks”, held by the 
public Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC), onto the market, and the depart- 
ment intimated that it would not hold corn from the next harvest.*! “The Govern- 
ment is selling its grain stocks with the objective to literally emptying its grain 
bins”, a White House paper noted. In April 1973, Butz reported to Nixon with 
“a great deal of pleasure” that the operation, which had begun in August 1972, 
had all but eliminated the grain reserves. Henceforth, the market would operate 
unrestrained.” 

What was a crisis for some seemed an opportunity for others. It was symbolic 
that a report in a West German magazine about famines in India and Bangladesh, 
which blamed South Asians themselves, was flanked by two advertisements for 
commodity trading companies.** The U.S. rice stocks were halved in 1971-1972. 
As a result, and with the CCC’s stocks available for food aid depleted, India, for 
example, could expect no more concessional deliveries in February 1973 and only 
small ones in 1974.** Several countries requested food aid in vain.’ The USA 
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30 Butz to Brunthaver, 5 December 1972 and response, 11 December, NARA, RG 16, USDA Gen. 
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34 Moynihan (U.S. Ambassador to India) to Butz, 6 February 1973, NARA, RG 16, Gen. Corr. 1973, 
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suspended food aid shipments for several weeks in mid-1973.*° Countries denied 
such aid had to buy what they could commercially, with another portion of demand 
uncovered,” so that differences in purchasing power exacerbated international ine- 
quality. CIA director William Colby wrote to Earl Butz: 


This is the crux of the matter: the poor food-deficit LDCs [Least Developed 
Countries] will have extreme problems paying world prices for such ship- 
ments. Famine does not require a world-wide shortage of food, only uneven 
availabilities — within parts of India today.” 


One might argue that these sales stabilized prices in the short term, but the lan- 
guage in the correspondences cited earlier indicates that, on the contrary, the inten- 
tion behind the elimination of U.S. reserves was to push grain prices higher” for a 
long time in order to bring about a fundamental change, namely, to end the govern- 
ment’s support policies for farmers’ incomes. In addition, however, it did not ease 
its restrictions on planted acreage in 1973 as much as some wanted.“ In this way, 
the “little-noticed American legislation, in virtually eliminating U.S. food stocks 
and thus pulling out —just in a time of increasing price volatility — the cushion that 
had previously kept world food markets reasonably stable” contributed much to 
create a crisis.“ At an October 1972 meeting of the FAO’s Committee on Com- 
modity Problems, some of its functionaries suggested maintaining reserves for use 
in the case of famines or excessive price hikes, but a U.S. representative objected: 
“For the first time, we are earning some income from grain exports because we 
have been subsidizing them all the time. And you people want to put a lid on these 
low prices”, to which the head of the FAO’s Commodities Division, Sartaj Aziz, 
claims to have retorted: “Ultimately, you have to calculate how many billions of 
dollars are worth how many lives”. Only sustained high grain prices in the world 
market would help to accomplish U.S. government’s domestic policy goals. By late 
July 1972, likewise, the Canadian and Australian Wheat Boards saw the chance to 
drive international prices higher and urged the USA to do so.” In 1976, the USDA 
in turn pressed the Canadians to help keeping international wheat prices high.“ In 
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other words, despite the U.S. government’s flowery language of humanitarianism, 
the world food crisis was crafted, though some side effects were not anticipated. 

The U.S. government’s policy drew international criticism.“ According to 
various calculations, the remaining food stocks shrank to between 6 and 8 per- 
cent of annual global consumption, the lowest level in two decades. The U.S. and 
Canadian governments, which had both long maintained large stocks, argued that 
importing nations should build up their own reserves and, so, bear the costs. The 
FAO expected this to happen, too. As early as February 1972, the Nixon adminis- 
tration sought an agreement with the EEC to enlarge their carryover stocks when 
the USA planned to take more acreage out of production. During the crisis, the 
USA and Canada rejected reserves under international control.” 

However, if the USA and Canada did no longer hold a large part of the world’s 
grain reserves, which was left to other nations around the world, this implied the 
end of U.S. control of the market. In addition to the end of the dollar-based Bretton 
Woods currency system in August 1971, this step indicated that the U.S. economic 
hegemony was in decline. 

By March 1973, domestic shortages caused by relentless exports had triggered 
such grave inflation in food prices within the USA (especially for meat) that Pres- 
ident Nixon had to deal with the issue almost daily. Opinion surveys that year 
showed that food prices were the public’s issue of greatest concern despite the 
Vietnam War and the Watergate scandal; they remained important in 1974.4 While 
the Soviets maintained their herds, the number of hogs in the USA fell 40 percent 
from 1972 to 1974 because rising grain prices in part caused by Soviet purchases 
had made raising them unprofitable.“* The Bakers Association had begun to protest 
because they needed authorization by a governmental pricing board for raising 
bread prices, which was denied at times. It cited a White House advisor’s esti- 
mation that the increase in grain prices caused by the export offensive had cost 
domestic consumers $7 billion.” As in other countries, retail food prices rose more 
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steeply than other costs of living.” The year 1973 was a watershed in U.S. social 
history, after which average wages (adjusted for inflation) declined, and meat con- 
sumption per capita fell in that year by over 7 percent." 

The situation of the grain export strategists became even more precarious. 
Domestic fertilizer and transportation bottlenecks added to the mess. In June 1973, 
Nixon was forced to halt soybean exports, which shook Japanese and Western 
European confidence in the reliability of the USA, “not just as a source of agri- 
cultural imports but also as a partner with which they are closely associated”. 
The EEC’s Commissioner for Agriculture, Pierre Lardinois, saw the entire sys- 
tem of free world trade called into question. The soybean embargo led to a lot of 
fraudulent business practices in pursuit of extraordinary profits. Brazil, Argentina 
and Thailand resorted to similar export controls. The EEC banned exports of rice 
and wheat in July and August 1973, and Canada halted wheat exports in the fall 
of 1974.” The U.S. government restricted grain exports and again cut food aid; 
domestic and foreign policy goals collided progressively, as did interests between 
different social groups in the USA.? Institutionally, these struggles were reflected 
in the fact that there were at least ten different U.S. authorities running interagency 
studies on the food situation in November 1973.** 

Private grains traders, too, were as much in business as they were in trouble. 
Of Cargill’s 1972 fiscal year, Barney Saunders remarked: “It was a year of record 
profits, record dollar sales, record tonnage, record margins, record problems, 
record expense, record traffic jams, record prices and controls, record aspirin pills, 
and many record performances by a record number of people”.° 
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Internationally, the view was widespread that a new age had dawned. The era 
of food surpluses was over, the Pakistan Times argued. The FAO believed that a 
“fundamental change” had taken place in the world food system. The Japanese 
Ministry of Agriculture expected a long period of instability in global grain mar- 
kets. It was precisely because of the prospect of a protracted world food shortage 
that the French Minister of Agriculture Jacques Chirac predicted golden years for 
the country’s family farmers.*° 

The world saw a record grain harvest in 1973, but mostly in Europe, the Soviet 
Union and much of Asia. But as most of the bumper crop refilled reserves, little 
of it entered the international market, which would have eased prices. Grain pro- 
duction fell again in Africa and West Asia. August 1973 saw a new peak in public 
concern after the International Wheat Council announced that it anticipated that 
the global demand for imports in 1973-1974 would exceed available exports by 
9 million tons.” 

In this situation, initiatives multiplied. On 20 September, FAO’s Director- 
General Boerma gathered high-ranking officials from the major exporting coun- 
tries at a meeting in Rome, which was inconclusive. Four days later, Henry Kiss- 
inger, in his first official address at the UN General Assembly as the U.S. Secretary 
of State, proposed to hold a World Food Conference (similar to the Group of 77 
two weeks before) to deal with weather-induced shortages. On the same day, the 
president of the ‘World Bank’, Robert McNamara, declared at the annual meet- 
ing of the institution’s Board of Governors in Nairobi that conventional develop- 
ment policy had failed. The trickle-down theory” hadn’t worked, and development 
agencies needed to center their efforts on agriculture, in particular, the rural poor 
in non-industrialized countries.* Circumstances deteriorated further several weeks 
later with the Arab oil embargo and the start of the energy crisis,‘ which led to 
shortages of and price hikes for mineral fertilizers, pesticides and fuel for machin- 
ery and transportation. In early 1974, prices reached their peak. 
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Table 2.1 International grain prices from 1972 to 1974 (in U.S. dollars per ton)‘' 


January June December January June December January February March April May June July 


1972 1972 1972 1973 1973 1973 1974 1974 1974 1974 1974 1974 1974 
Wheat 60 60 104 108 106 199 214 220 191 162 142 156 169 
Rice 131 136 186 179 205 521 538 575 603 630 625 596 517 
Corn 51 53 6 79 102 113 122 131 126 114 114 117 135 


Soybeans 125 138 174 214 470 254 261 271 265 235 227 ? ? 


Non-industrialized states’ subsidies of fertilizer to ensure that their farmers had 
adequate access often burdened their trade balances, and the shortages they none- 
theless faced pitted poor producers against the better-off in a struggle over distribu- 
tion. Situated in a cyclical trough, the fertilizer industry needed years to add new 
capacities (see Chapter 6). 

Betraying hopes for better, bad weather in South Asia, the USSR and North 
America and the consequences of the energy crisis resulted in another wave of 
price hikes, and new U.S. export restrictions, in the fall of 1974, and the atmos- 
phere at the World Food Conference in November was gloomy. In his inaugural 
address, the UN’s Secretary-General, Kurt Waldheim, called the food emergency 
one of the world’s “gravest crises in its history”. At their summit in Septem- 
ber 1973, the non-aligned nations described it as “a matter of life and death for two 
thirds of mankind”.‘° 

In August 1975, FAO’s Director-General still sent a pessimistic assessment to 
the ministers of agriculture of the exporting nations, which tried to reassure him. 
Again, Boerma avoided public admonitions. Once more, the USDA urged the grain 
traders to restraint with their export deals, but West Germany’s Minister for Agri- 
culture already recommended to gather reserves as a means to counter what he 
saw as the menace of global surpluses. In fact, the situation in Asia eased in 1975 
because of a record rice harvest, but Europe faced stagnation and the Soviet Union 
a disastrous setback in their grain production.“ The world record grain harvest 
of 1976, of which the USSR accounted for 70 percent of the increase or 79 mil- 
lion tons, was the result of good weather, the incentive of high prices to increase 
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production, improved supplies of fertilizer and greater investment in agriculture in 
general.‘ 

Unusually large Soviet grain purchases from the USA had marked the begin- 
ning of the crisis. An agreement, on 20 October 1975, for long-term deliveries of 
U.S. grain to the USSR marked its end. The Soviet Union agreed to buy between 
6 million and 8 million tons annually until 1981, which symbolizes the changes 
that the world food crisis brought about in the international food system. Soviet 
leaders had indicated their interest in such a treaty since at least 1973, and the U.S. 
had signed a five-year contract with Poland for the purchase of 7.5 million tons of 
grain in late 1972.°’ Trade between capitalist and socialist industrialized nations 
grew during the world economic crisis by 49 percent in 1973 and 43 percent in 
1974. However, in opening the Eastern European, West Asian and Chinese mar- 
kets for industrial goods and capital, the Western Europeans (and the Japanese, 
who penetrated the Chinese market) had moved far ahead.‘ The USA was left with 
little more than its predominance in grain exports. “This is a lesson for our vari- 
ous technical experts who are inclined to consider agriculture a marginal activity”, 
snapped Radboud Beukenkamp, U.S. agricultural attaché in Rome, “the greatest 
industrial power in the world is relying on agriculture to cure its economic and 
monetary troubles”.” “Agriculture is our largest single export industry”, noted the 
USDA proudly, adding that three quarters of the country’s wheat, two-thirds of its 
rice, half of its soybean and more than one quarter of its feed grain production were 
grown for export.”! 


Long-term causes of the crisis 


Contemporary analyses identified numerous roots of the food crisis, including the 
growth in Western Europe’s meat consumption, which had boosted the demand 
for feeds. Japan and the socialist industrialized nations displayed a similar trend. 
The international increase in the consumption of red meat from 66 to 82 million 
tons in the period from 1962 to 1970 required 75 million tons of grain annu- 
ally. The grain-trading firm Cargill hoped for a “decade of the ‘Meat Revolu- 
tion’”.” In about 40 non-industrialized countries, increases in food production 
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consistently lagged behind population growth or economic plans. Rates of self- 
sufficiency declined, especially in Africa, due in part to rapid urbanization. In 
Asia, the “green revolution’ was limited largely to wheat, and rice yields had even 
fallen in some areas since the 1960s; according to some, the “green revolution’ 
had lost “momentum”. For a long time, the terms of trade for non-industrialized 
countries had deteriorated, making their grain imports more expensive.” In a rel- 
atively good year like 1975, the estimated caloric consumption per capita was no 
higher than it had been in the years from 1934 to 1938 on average.” But in 1940, 
non-industrialized countries had net exports of 10 million tons, they became net 
importers only after the Second World War.” In the early 1970s, analyses cen- 
tered more and more on poverty in non-industrialized countries, the concentration 
of land ownership, unemployment, technical stagnation and the social effects of 
the ‘green revolution’. 

There were speculations about fundamental climate change and fears that 
intense bursts of solar energy could trigger a long-term drought in the crucial U.S. 
Midwest and new high-pressure systems would deflect the Asian monsoon south- 
wards.’° The drought in the Sahel from 1967 to 1973 was the beginning of two 
decades of low rainfall. 

Pictures of exhausted, emaciated refugees fleeing hunger shocked consumers 
of world media. (In the next chapter, I discuss the relation of the world market to 
famines in different regions.) Hunger crises and protests against the resulting cor- 
ruption contributed to bringing down several governments. 


Policies for expanding the world market: the USA and beyond 


In the 1940s, the USA had built an enormous capacity to produce grain. After the 
end of the war-related export boom, the famines in the immediate aftermath of 
World War II and the boom from the Korean War, the U.S. government responded 
to chronic domestic surpluses with partly public-financed exports — in other words, 
food aid, transactions paid for in foreign currencies or on concessional terms. This 
multi-purpose dumping mechanism served to relieve surpluses, develop com- 
mercial export markets, stabilize friendly capitalist countries economically and 
politically against communism, provide humanitarian aid in emergencies and exert 
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influence on development, for example, through food-for-work projects and the 
use of related local currency funds.” 

The increasing costs of this food aid program led to gradual cutbacks beginning 
in the mid-1960s. The Indian famine from 1965 to 1967 was of crucial importance 
for this development.” In late 1965, India’s shortfall of grain was 10 million tons, 
which equaled the peak of U.S. deliveries to Europe after the Second World War. 
“The Indian food crisis became the laboratory in which the policies advocated by 
Secretary Freeman and his staff would be tested”, an internal history of the USDA 
stated.” The USA linked food aid to a development policy that sought to strengthen 
food production, research, technology and what would soon be presented as the 
‘green revolution’. During the Indian food crisis (when Japan, Indonesia and Viet- 
nam also bought large amounts of rice), U.S., and international, reserves dwindled, 
which sent world market prices, and U.S. farmers’ incomes, to new highs. For the 
first time, the world hunger problem dominated public opinion, and gloomy prog- 
noses proliferated, including the book Famine — 1975! America’s Decision: Who 
Will Survive?® 

The USA saw new export prospects. The USDA and Democratic senators inten- 
sified their calls for a shift from food aid to commercial exports in view of the rising 
demand of non-industrialized countries. Congress rejected bills for massive stra- 
tegic reserves. Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman, advocating a “gradual shift 
from aid to trade”, took a similar position, though others in the USDA contested 
his view. Given strong demand, wheat hectarage was enlarged from 20.5 million 
in 1965 to 27.2 million in 1967 (though 24 million hectares had earlier been taken 
out of production). When the expected further increase of international demand 
failed to materialize, prices collapsed under the huge surpluses.*' In March 1973, 
the USDA’s chief public relations officer warned of an imminent parallel: “Farmers 
have memories of the 1966-67 period when the World Food Crisis dissolved along 
with farm prices [. . .]”. A U.S. researcher at the FAO’s Washington liaison office 
called this “’67 experience” a “misfortune”. 

Following the Indian food crisis, the U.S. government took similar anti-cyclical 
measures as before, and more. It increased subsidies to farmers to taking land out 
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of grain production. The four biggest grain exporting nations — the USA, Canada, 
Argentina and Australia — reduced their grain acreage by up to one-third between 
1968 and 1970, which caused a drop in production of 90 million tons from 1969 
to 1971.” Canada intensified the policy in 1970-1973 under the promising name 
Lower Inventory for Tomorrow, with the telling acronym LIFT.™ Other countries, 
such as Japan, where costly rice support payments were financial burdens on the 
government, followed suit. Stocks slowly decreased. The year 1971 saw a brief 
reversal of the trend for corn, sorghum, rice and soybeans* due to the asynchronic 
cycle of meat production, where shortages and rising prices already returned in 
1971, triggered by the strong increase in demand in many countries in what West 
Germans called the ‘Freßwelle’ (‘gorging spate’). Strong economic growth in 
1971-1972 fueled this trend with calamitous consequences because of its pres- 
sure on reserves. At the end of June 1972, President Nixon ended all restrictions 
on meat imports.*? But under the pressure of lobbyists and Members of Congress, 
among them Senator Hubert Humphrey, who was committed to providing food aid, 
in February 1972, the USDA took millions more hectares out of production in part 
because enormous surpluses loomed that would cause prices to plummet.® Con- 
sequently, 20 percent of the hectarage (24 million hectares) was withdrawn from 
production in 1972 at a cost of US$4 billion. The President of the U.S. National 
Farmers Union commented: “This contributed in a major degree to wiping out the 
world food reserves and creating the present exposure of millions of human beings 
to grave risk of suffering and death by starvation”.®® 

Simultaneously, pressure intensified for a major expansion of U.S. agricultural 
exports. Among the many reasons were growing imbalances and signs of crisis in the 
economy and the state apparatus partly related to the Vietnam War: industry losing 
markets to the new competitors from Western Europe and Japan, a growing problem 
with the balance of payments, international currency turbulences and the falling U.S. 
dollar, budget deficits, and inflation. In 1971, the USA recorded its first negative trade 
balance since 1888.” The situation was so serious that Playboy magazine devoted ten 
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pages to it.”' Internationally, the crisis of the lead currency aggravated the existing 
volatility in the currency system, leading to nationalist policies to strengthen the own 
currency.” The countless resources and industries that had been nationalized around 
the world since the late 1960s highlighted the interrelation between tighter global 
integration and intensifying economic nationalism. The new competition for export 
markets led to many fierce conflicts from the Cod Wars to calls for the New Interna- 
tional Economic Order. In this situation, agricultural products became a prime instru- 
ment in the international economic contest and a tool for achieving financial stability. 

The economic boom and currency fluctuations of 1971-1972 also generated 
an in part speculative boom in raw materials. Grain speculation was especially 
widespread in 1973 and 1974 both in certain nations (e.g., Bangladesh; see Chap- 
ter 3) and globally, especially on the U.S. future exchanges. Housewives and doc- 
tors gambled on wheat and corn futures. “Cargoes were changing hands twenty or 
thirty times before they actually were ready for delivery”. According to some, 
currency and financial turbulence explain the price hike as much as shortages.” 
Prices surged when major trade agreements, bans or restrictions on exports, or 
predictions of poor harvests were made public (see Table 2.1). The low elastic- 
ity of demand and speculation in the face of expected shortages meant that small 
fluctuations in the availability of grain could trigger exponential price rises, as Wil- 
helm Abel had observed much earlier.” However, because of heavy government 
regulation of the food sector in most states, the mechanisms that operated in the 
grain market differed from those in the markets for other agricultural and mining 
products. Indirect repercussions of the commodity boom (fueled by the U.S. dollar 
losing value) on the food situation were also the result of the initial carelessness of 
some non-industrialized countries’ governments in expanding their grain imports 
on the basis of the boom in their export products, such as coffee, sugar or raw mate- 
rials, which affected domestic grain prices.” 

In its first two years, the Nixon administration had focused on domestic prob- 
lems, like rural poverty, that Johnson’s government had already worked on ame- 
liorating. Eventually, food stamps and the like accounted for most of the USDA’s 
budget. The department wanted to increase agricultural exports but not with the 
ultimate thrust.” And yet, by the time of his resignation in 1971 Secretary of 
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Agriculture Clifford Hardin, whom Nixon had chastised as too hesitant about 
exports, could tell him: “Export sales of farm commodities are at the highest level 
in all history”.’® Nixon’s announcement of the new economic policy in 1971, the 
abandonment of the gold standard and dollar depreciations, the initiation of trade 
relations with the Soviet Union, and efforts to liberalize global trade radically can 
all be understood in a context with agricultural exports.” Those grain sales abroad 
became an important part of an effort of the U.S. administration for a general 
export offensive, which some corporations enthusiastically supported.'° In 1973, 
the White House organized a meeting with more than 200 business executives with 
the objective of boosting exports by 20 percent within a year to rectify the balance 
of payments.!°' The administration took the same aggressive approach to interna- 
tional trade negotiations as in the Tokyo Round of the GATT. 

The strained budget no longer seemed to have room for costly agricultural price 
supports. $3.8 billion went to farm programs in 1969 but only $500 million in 
1974, according to unofficial figures.'” The agricultural export offensive enjoyed 
broad support because it served so many interconnected purposes: officials wanted 
to get rid of costly support programs for agricultural surpluses and yet boost pro- 
duction, strived for full employment and higher incomes in U.S. agriculture, to 
improve the balance of payments and to make progress with détente.'® All of this, 
in turn, would solve the crisis in state, economy and society, ensure the Republi- 
cans’ hold on power and strengthen international relations. The USDA was will- 
ing to put up with the foreseeable rise in domestic food prices, which would shift 
wealth from the urban to the rural population. However, this generated tensions 
within the administration. 

In 1970, the Williams Commission’s investigation into international trade and 
investment policy had already identified raising agricultural exports as a core 
aim.'™ It was still Secretary Hardin who had been commissioned by Nixon to raise 
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agricultural exports to $10 billion annually. Hardin also intended to put all food aid 
on a dollar basis.'°° Likewise, the most important U.S. farmers’ association set an 
export goal of $10 billion, and Cargill Inc. hoped that this goal would be reached 
“within a few years”.!°% 

A new sense of urgency soon animated efforts to reach it. In 1971, the White 
House identified Nixon’s lack of popularity as one of the administration’s gravest 
problems and believed that larger agricultural exports would remedy it.'°’ When 
Hardin was replaced as Secretary in December 1971, his successor Butz explicitly 
got the task of winning the farm vote and hence the Midwest in the next year’s 
Presidential election. (Butz should “go high profile with lots of speeches .. . and 
bring home the farm belt in ’72”.'%) According to many, he succeeded. Butz, who 
later stated that Nixon had told him to improve farmer incomes,'” radicalized 
export expansion. The initial schedule was to expand exports from $8 billion (in 
1971) to $10 billion by 1980.''° In one of his spurring letters, Butz congratulated 
his high-level departmental collaborators for achieving the figure ahead of time: 
“Dear ‘Super Scroopers’ in the World Grain Trade, [. . .] I knew you could make 
it — and long before 1976!” This suggests that Butz had shortened the time frame 
before, and the goal was reached even earlier. But not even Butz anticipated the 
avalanche of exports to come. He merely set $11 billion as the new target; in real- 
ity, exports in the agricultural year of 1973-1974 were $21 billion,''' about half of 
which was grain. Butz’s slogan for the next year was “25 in 751”''? 
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The entire apparatus of the Department of Agriculture was mobilized for a truly 
global effort. For the first time, the USDA assembled all of its approximately 80 
agricultural attachés placed on all continents home for a weeklong conference in 
July 1973. Secretary of Treasury George Shultz and the U.S. Trade Representative 
William Eberle, among other speakers, explained the importance of agricultural 
exports for righting the balance of trade. Whether President Nixon addressed the 
group as intended is not clear. Concerns for “global food security” were not much 
discussed.''® The network of agricultural attachés had been founded in 1954 in 
connection with Public Law 480 to develop markets through food aid. In 1975, 
the network served to facilitate record exports on a commercial basis.''* In 1973, 
the USDA’s foreign agricultural service also organized 220 food and agricultural 
exhibitions in 40 countries.''® The USA were not alone; Canada’s expenditures 
on agricultural market development more than doubled from $12 million in 1972 
to $25 million in 1973. In the agricultural year 1973-1974, the Canadian Wheat 
Board’s trade managers visited no less than 44 countries, most in Eastern and West- 
ern Europe, Asia and Latin America.''® 


New markets 


Who was going to buy all that grain? The question seemed pressing as demand in 
traditional importing countries was about to ebb. Problems loomed especially in 
Western Europe, above all Great Britain, which joined the EEC on 1 January 1973, 
and adopted a policy to increase its self-sufficiency even during the previous tran- 
sitional period that the EEC imposed.!'” The USDA had sensed such a tendency 
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as early as 1969 and stated in this context that the USSR and China had made a 
stronger appearance than before as buyers in the grain markets in 1966-1967, add- 
ing, “It is the developing countries of the world that promise the greatest potential 
for long term growth in U.S. markets for farm products”. The OECD, too, antici- 
pated that the EEC would be self-sufficient in foodgrains by 1975 and import only 
limited quantities of feed grain. Grain traders and experts agreed.''* In fact, Britain 
began to export substantial amounts of barley and even wheat in the late 1970s 
though increasing their feed grain imports. Yet while British imports from the USA 
and Australia quickly declined, Canada held its share of that market.''” The White 
House pressed the EEC to modify its Common Agricultural Policy but in vain. The 
year 1973, which Nixon’s staff declared the “Year of Europe”, with an emphasis on 
economic issues,'*° was dominated by entirely different issues. 

All the more important was it to open up new markets, above all in non- 
industrialized and socialist countries. The former had absorbed 37 percent of all 
grain imports from 1969 to 1971, slightly more than the classical importers Japan, 
Great Britain, Italy and West Germany.’*' The U.S. government paid special atten- 
tion to trade with non-industrialized countries beyond agriculture, for they had 
purchased one-third of U.S. exports in 1972-1973, more than the EEC and Japan 
combined.!” In 1972, before the big Soviet grain deals, Western Europe accounted 
for half of Cargill’s export business and Asia for close to one-third, but the firm 
anticipated that within five years, only one-third of its exports would go to Western 
Europe, one-third to Asia, and socialist countries would purchase “perhaps 20% or 
more”.'*? The proportion of Canada’s grain exports that went to non-industrialized 
countries also increased markedly from 1972 to 1974.'* Other U.S. and Australian 
officials were skeptical about Eastern Europe and China, regarding Asia’s industri- 
alized and newly industrializing nations as more promising areas for expansion.'” 
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In 1974, Nixon congratulated Butz for having made Asia the most important desti- 
nation for U.S. agricultural exports that year (as in 1968). 

The international organization in charge noted non-industrialized countries’ 
growing food imports with growing concern. The FAO had predicted during works 
for its “Indicative World Plan” of 1970 that their demand would rise to US$26 bil- 
lion by 1985. According to an earlier USDA projection, the non-industrialized 
world would import 62 million tons of grain in 1980.'”” The team preparing the 
World Food Conference of 1974 forecasted net imports of 85 million tons by non- 
industrialized countries in 1985 (their grain exports were already deducted). If 
prices remained high, this quantity could neither be financed nor met through food 
aid.” Contemporary U.S. studies anticipated a similar pattern. The Alfred C. Toe- 
pfer grain-trading company estimated that the international trade would double 
to 200 million tons from 1971 to 1985.’ Actually, non-industrialized countries’ 
grain imports grew from 30 million tons in the early 1970s to 90 million tons in 
1979-1980." This included growing rice imports, which became also more com- 
mercial and less concessional in character.'*' Financing their food imports required 
10 percent of these countries’ export earnings in 1980-1982; their grain imports 
alone amounted to US$20 billion in 1982." 

Thus, experts saw the enormous potential future demand from these countries. 
But, to their surprise, many of them bought immense amounts of food right away. 
From 1970 to 1975, the grain imports of non-industrialized countries increased 
from US$2.9 billion to $10.8 billion. Even the poorest countries bought at market 
prices, as the International Monetary Fund warned. In 1976-1977, a group of about 
40 so-called ‘Most Seriously Affected Countries’ purchased 8.2 million tons of 
their 15.3 million tons of imported food on commercial terms.'** In 1974, it was 
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similar but much of their demand was unmet: they covered only 9.5 million tons 
of the 17 million tons they required with 2.5 million tons received in food aid and 
7 million tons in commercial imports.'*4 As Don Paarlberg, a leading agricultural 
economist and high official at the USDA, expressed it in retrospect: “The food- 
deficit countries have scraped up a surprising amount of foreign exchange, have 
gone into the world market and have bought cereal grain”.!*° In doing so, they were 
ahead of the boldest predictions. 

India is a telling example. During a training course for agricultural ‘develop- 
ment helpers’ in Bangalore in 1971, the U.S. agricultural attaché announced that 
the future of food aid for the country was uncertain because of the U.S. interest 
in expanding commercial exports. U.S. experts believed that their country would 
profit in the long run from a stronger agricultural production in non-industrialized 
countries because that would increase their wealth and, therefore, their receptive- 
ness for goods from the USA." In 1969, Washington cited Japan, Italy and Spain 
as countries that had turned from food aid recipients into major commercial cus- 
tomers and expected Taiwan, South Korea and Israel to follow in their footsteps. 
Five years later, the latter three had become commercial importers but also Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Brazil and India, which in that year bought, for the first time, more 
U.S. grain than it received in food aid, at market prices and in hard currency.'*’ 

For some time, a number of representatives of U.S. farmers continued to cau- 
tion their government against an overly ambitious export policy that would glut the 
world’s grain markets. Markets could not absorb such giant deliveries nor could 
they be transported. As one member of Congress cursed at Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Butz: “This fall, 1973, you’re going to have corn running out of your G.D. 
ears!!!”!*§ But these critics were wrong. “Every one of the top 12 foreign destina- 
tions for American wheat took more grain [in 1973-74] than the previous year”, 
noted the American Bakers Association." Annual U.S. agricultural exports rose 
from between $3 billion and $4 billion in the 1950s to between $4.5 billion and 
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$6.7 billion in the 1960s; in 1972, they climbed to $8.0 billion, in 1973 to $12.9 bil- 
lion, in 1974 to $20.9 billion and in 1975 to $22 billion, surpassing agricultural 
imports by $5.6 billion in 1973 and $11.4 billion in 1974 and returning the trade 
balance to the black. Excluding oil seeds, grain and feeds accounted for half of 
agricultural exports.'*° Farmers’ incomes in 1973 rose spectacularly in the USA, 
Canada and Australia."*! 


Expansion of world trade 


It was the expanding grain trade and its unstable conditions that constituted the 
world food crisis. In the agricultural year 1971-1972, 109 million tons of grain 
were traded internationally, rising to 132 million tons and 142 million tons in the 
following two years, respectively. After a drop to 135 million, the figure rose to 
151 million tons in 1975-1976. The USDA attributed almost all of the increase in 
1972-1973 to U.S. exports and Soviet imports. Though some countries reduced 
their imports, increases by Japan, the People’s Republic of China and a number of 
non-industrialized nations more than made up for it. In 1972—1973, South and East 
Asia purchased 34.2 million tons of wheat, the USSR and other countries in East- 
ern Europe bought 24.9 million tons, Western Europe imported 19.8 million tons 
and Africa and the Near East took in 3 million tons each. The rise in 1973-1974 
was due largely to stronger demand by China and some non-industrialized coun- 
tries. Among exporting countries, only the USA significantly expanded grain 
sales between 1971 and 1973 (except for rice) but for Canada, the EEC, Australia 
and Argentina, sales stagnated. From 32.5 million tons per year from 1960 to 1963, 
U.S. grain exports increased to 67.4 million tons in 1972-1973 and 73.5 million 
tons in 1973-1974.'* 

International trade of feed grains (some of which, like sorghum, are used for 
human consumption) showed strong, consistent growth. But wheat exports/imports 
were the greatest variable with the biggest regional changes during the crisis. The 
FAO estimated import requirements for 1975-1976 at 60 million tons: 26.5 million 
tons for Asia, 14.4 million tons for Eastern Europe, 7.4 million tons for Africa, 
5.8 million tons for Latin America, 4.8 million tons for the EEC and 1.1 million 
tons for the rest of Western Europe.!* Table 2.2 shows the changes. 
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Table 2.2 Grain production, international trade and reserves (in millions of tons)!*° 


1971-1972 1972-1973 1973-1974 
Wheat, production 353.6 346.2 377.9 
- imports 52.1 67.6 64.7 
- by industrialized countries 22.8 33.7 224 
- by others 29.3 33.9 42.0 
Carryover (at the end ofthe 48.8 29.0 20.7 
year) 
Feed grains, production 651.4 633.5 674.9 
- imports 47.4 55.4 62.7 
- by industrialized countries 40.9 45.4 48.4 
- by others 6.5 10.0 14.3 
- Carryover 55.6 39.6 31.8 


After the crisis years, the grain trade contracted a little (1976-1977: 147 mil- 
lion tons), for wheat in particular, but it then expanded greatly. In 1980-1981, 
exports reached 215.6 million tons. However, the sum was stagnant over much of 
the 1980s.'*° Between 1972-1973 and 1982-1983, the international trade in wheat 
grew 5.3 percent in volume and feed grains grew 6.1 percent, while production 
increased by only 2.8 percent and 2.2 percent, respectively. The rise in demand 
was greatest for wheat, rice and corn; it was less for sorghum (3 percent); and 
demand for millet declined. The proportion of wheat traded internationally rose 
from 17 to 21 percent of global production, back to early 1960s levels; and for 
feed grains from 9 to 13 percent. Rice exports grew by almost half from 1972 to 
1980 (particularly strongly in 1975-1979), but the proportion of exports sold on 
concessional terms declined from one-third to one-tenth of the total. The biggest 
grain exporters (the USA, Canada and the EEC) boosted their combined share of 
global grain exports from 68 percent to 75 percent. The U.S. provided 45 percent of 
the wheat and 62 percent of the feed grains exports, but it lost its dominance in the 
soybean trade. (In the wake of Nixon’s halt to soybean exports, Brazil expanded its 
market share with the help of Japanese investment.) From 1955 to 1973, world 
trade in total expanded by 8 percent annually, 4 percent for agricultural products; 
between 1973 and 1980, by contrast, the respective figures were 4.7 percent and 
4.8 percent." 
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On the importers’ side, the situation changed dramatically. As predicted, 
non-industrialized countries’ gross imports of grain rose from 42 million tons to 
100 million tons between 1970 and 1980 and increased in value 20 percent annu- 
ally from US$2.9 billion to $16.4 billion (excluding oil-exporting nations, and not 
adjusted for inflation). In the same period, food aid fell from 12.6 million tons to 
8.7 million tons, 60-70 percent still coming from the USA. The volume of grain 
imports surged by 5.4 percent in capitalist industrialized nations, 5.7 percent in 
Asia, 9.7 percent in the Near East, 11.3 percent in Sub-Saharan Africa and 13 per- 
cent in Latin America. On the one hand, so-called ‘medium-income’ countries 
experienced the highest growth rates. On the other hand, and contrary to expecta- 
tions, Africa’s imports more than doubled while South Asia’s were halved. Much 
of the grain bought on international markets was fed to cattle primarily in Latin 
America that ended up on North American and Western European plates, and West 
Asia was an even bigger importer. In most of the world’s regions, though not all, 
the cost of grain imports as a percentage of export earnings declined.'* But other 
figures show that the US$10 billion grain import bill in 1978 equaled 80 percent 
of the ‘development aid’ to non-industrialized, non-oil exporting countries. The 
FAO reported that non-industrialized countries imported 117 million tons in 1988— 
1989.'*° But their net imports increased only slightly in the following decade.'*! 
In addition, China became a major grain importer. Thus, one sees that the world 
food crisis induced long-term change; it was a breakthrough crisis on the way to 
the accelerated expansion of international grain markets combined with a shift to 
non-industrialized countries (especially ‘newly industrializing’ states) and socialist 
countries, that is, the Soviet Union, other Eastern European states and China, as 
buyers. 

On the exporters’ side, U.S. agriculture in particular became more dependent on 
grain and other agricultural exports, which grew from 18 percent of production in 
1970 to 37 percent in 1980, with a major increase in the period 1971-1974. This 
compares to between 2 percent and 15 percent in the first half of the 20th century. "° 
This change made farmers more vulnerable to international market swings and 
more dependent on big agribusiness.'** 


International containment measures 


The worldwide turbulences in the grain markets led to inter-governmental negotia- 
tions and UN efforts at containment and institutional reform. They reached their 
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climax with the World Food Conference in November 1974, but representatives of 
capitalist industrialized nations prevented any short-term measures — substantially 
increased food aid and fertilizer aid, or measures to stabilize prices to overcome 
the crisis. They also blocked changes in the world trade system.'™ Instead, the 
conference agreed to create three new international organizations, one of which, 
the World Food Council, was designed for crisis prevention and management. Its 
members were cabinet ministers from 36 countries chosen by the UN General 
Assembly who monitored the world food situation and discussed long-term food 
security and development.'* 

The introduction of an effective early warning system was a crucial point for 
prevention. Under a system in place since early 1968, the FAO’s country repre- 
sentatives filed monthly forms with brief information about planting, harvests and 
natural disasters, and in mid-1972, they had actually given proper reports, but 
FAO had failed to take political steps." At the World Food Conference and in 
preparation for it, technological innovations, such as the use of satellites and com- 
puters, cooperation with grain traders, and strengthening the International Wheat 
Council were discussed. NASA had concluded agreements with several African 
and Asian states to monitor their territory with satellites (it covered other countries 
without their consent). Many found it especially important that the USSR and 
China provided crop data, among them the FAO, exporting countries such as the 
USA (seeking a better commercial and political negotiating position) and import- 
ers, like Japan, which wanted to prevent large fluctuations in prices.'°’ But both 
countries refused because of security concerns related to the Cold War, although 
the People’s Republic of China joined FAO in 1973. In the USA, a “Food Deputies 
Group” tried to coordinate the national response to the international food situation 
since November 1974, and the USDA began to issue “early price warnings” one 
month later.'** 

The result was the FAO’s modified Global Information and Early Warning Sys- 
tem, which rested more than before on official and unofficial data from national 
governments and aggregated data about 40 Most Seriously Affected Countries. The 
older system did not compile data from the monthly reports into a global picture. 
But the FAO did still not make the new system’s reports public.’ By 1978, 93 
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countries had joined the Global Information and Early Warning System but not 
the Soviet Union, the European members of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance, or China, all of them major importers.’ Consequently, FAO data on 
the USSR were even poorer than those collected by the USA.'” U.S. negotiations 
with the Soviets about providing information failed. 

The earlier system’s most blatant weakness was political: the FAO’s leaders 
lacked influence in international affairs. The new international bodies enabled 
closer monitoring and coordination among members and permitted the high-level 
involvement of national governments in the World Food Council (which was dis- 
solved in 1996) and its competitor, the FAO’s Committee on World Food Security 
(which, like the World Food Council, was established in 1974 and still operates). 
The latter had 80 actively participating member countries in 1976.'% High on the 
Council’s agenda in the late 1970s and early 1980s was to create food security 
plans, which included food reserves, for individual countries. The Committee on 
World Food Security had the more narrowly defined task of assessing the world 
food situation. At its semi-annual meetings, members discussed minimum quan- 
tities for global reserves; nations’ reserve policies; the latest information from 
the Early Warning System; and the Food Security Assistance Scheme, the FAO’s 
program, begun in April 1976, to assist non-industrialized countries in building 
grain reserves with the modest funds that ‘donor’ nations provided. The Commit- 
tee was also responsible for developing marketing systems and advised countries 
on their food production programs.'® In the longer run, it emphasized free trade 
(and production) more than reserves.'™ Generally, raising food production in non- 
industrialized countries soon became viewed as key to solving the world food 
problem. 

At the World Food Conference, the conference secretariat and numerous coun- 
tries wanted three things to stabilize the situation: raise food aid back to 10 million 
tons per year at least, create an international emergency reserve of 500,000 tons 
and raise worldwide grain reserves to between 17 and 18 percent of annual global 
consumption. 

From 1964 to 1973, the USA, the largest food ‘donor’, had lowered its food aid 
from 16 million tons of grain to about million tons, of which the biggest part went 
covertly to support the Vietnam War. After the Arab-Israeli War of 1973, Egypt, 
Israel and neighboring states were also made priorities.'°° Countries in need were 
treated pitilessly. Between 1970 and 1974, less than half of global food aid reached 
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countries that the UN listed as the poorest.'°° One member of the U.S. administra- 
tion, appalled by a budget-cutting session, lamented: 


The manner in which the budget cuts took place was quite disturbing to this 
uninitiated government servant. [. . .] Programs were halved, thrown out or, 
most frequently, postponed until the third quarter (though one suspects their 
fate will be the same the next time around) with absolutely no consideration 
for the human consequences. '°’ 


When John Hannah (of USAID) said that he was unhappy about cuts in food aid, 
Butz reported, “I told him we were prepared to take a little unhappiness on their 
part”.'% A member of the National Security Council staff was quoted as having said 
in December 1976, “to give food aid to countries just because people are starving 
is a pretty weak reason’’.'® Canada, too, turned from aid to trade during the world 
food crisis." Multilateral food aid, which made up only a small portion of total, 
also sharply declined in 1972-1974 and grew slowly afterwards. 

In the USA, Congress members from grain-producing states demanded that 
food aid continue in order to open new markets.'”' “We cannot be humanitarian 
only in times of surplus”, argued Republican senator Bob Dole.'” Such pres- 
sure helped prevent the elimination of the food aid program but was not enough 
to fully restore it. In the end, the USA increased food aid from 3.2 million tons 
in 1973-1974 to 4.7 million tons the following agricultural year and to 6.1 mil- 
lion tons in 1978-1979. Other countries’ contributions remained static at around 
3.5 million tons combined, including the members of the EEC, who had growing 
surpluses. But most U.S. food aid now called for payment in dollars, not recipients’ 
national currencies.” In the 34 years after 1974, the World Food Conference’s 
target of 10 million tons of food aid was only met in the periods 1983-1995 and 
1999-2001.' 

In September 1975, the UN General Assembly voted to create an emergency 
food reserve of 500,000 tons, which the World Food Programme was to hold at 
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strategic locations. However, the target was not met until 1981.' There was no 
formal resolution to raise global reserves to between 17 percent and 18 percent of 
annual world consumption, but stocks reached 19 percent in mid-1977 and con- 
tinued growing.'’° This indicates again where the UN’s and governments’ emphasis 
was — on production. 

Butz and his USDA blocked Democratic senators’ initiatives in 1972 and 1974 to 
establish public grain reserves,'”’ arguing that the USA could not hold reserves for the 
entire world. Butz also argued that such reserves would under political pressures inevi- 
tably serve for price stabilization. What some saw as most urgent was a horror to him, 
and to some farmers’ associations as well." But the U.S. government modified its posi- 
tion gradually. It proposed an internationally coordinated system of national reserves 
and decided to institute a domestic network of privately held stocks under public rules 
in 1976. In 1979, that network held 33 million tons of grain. Its objectives included 
stabilizing prices to protect consumers, which would in the short term also serve pro- 
ducers’ interests “to insulate current excess wheat and rice stocks from the market”.'” 
The U.S. government also wanted to prevent inflation in food prices in “lean years”. 

By contrast, the EEC put its trust in the Common Agricultural Policy’s produc- 
tion incentives and price support mechanisms to protect members against price 
fluctuations in the global market. Thus, it was unmotivated to support internation- 
ally coordinated grain reserves. Due in part to Western European obstruction, nego- 
tiations for a new International Wheat Agreement and a system of international 
reserves ended in failure in February 1979. An international system of reserves 
never materialized. But an international Food Aid Convention was adopted in 
1980.'*! Still, global food aid was never restored to early-1960s levels or raised as 
much as the world’s grain trade grew. Nations’ commercial interests prevailed in 
times of economic crisis and budget deficits. 


Conclusion: crisis and global integration 


The world food crisis can be regarded as a contraction at a time when a new pattern 
in grain trading was emerging and was forged. New directions of flows of goods 
resulted in a period of steeply rising trade volumes, which the FAO had in fact 
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called for in the context of plans for an “international agricultural adjustment”.'® 


Moreover, socialist and non-industrialized countries became principal grain trade 
destinations, which increased their national debt. To maintain levels of consump- 
tion or further raise them proved a crucial national political goal, be it addressing 
Soviet citizens or the urban population in Africa or India that was so important 
in domestic politics. In the new global grain trade system, trade was expanded, 
commercialized, and the major importing destinations were diversified. In such 
a transition period, the global food system was not sufficiently capable of coping 
with destructive weather events.!*° 

In non-industrialized countries, high food prices made investment in land and 
food production more profitable, which exacerbated the social differentiation in 
the countryside as wealthy landowners tended to expand their holdings, legally or 
illegally, or to get rid of tenants and sharecroppers, worsening rural poverty. The 
‘green revolution’ had already begun to deepen these problems in parts of Asia 
since the second half of the 1960s. The rest of this study deals in part with the 
former process. 

In the aftermath of the crisis, the international grain trade was mostly commer- 
cial and food aid stagnated. 30 percent of the U.S. grain exports were commercial 
in 1961-1965, 45 percent in 1966-1970, but over 80 percent in the 1970s and 
1980s.'™ In the 1970s, there was much debate about U.S. ‘food power’ policy — the 
attempt to use the country’s dominant position as grain exporter to exert political 
pressure on importers. Most such attempts failed.'* But for exporting industrial- 
ized countries themselves, their growing export orientation had far-reaching con- 
sequences. Two of the “unalterable changes” due to the “so-called ‘world food 
crisis’ period” were stronger international interdependence and a greater influence 
for transnational agribusiness.'*° Recurring budget crises tended to at least limit 
export subsidies. In the USA, the world food crisis first slowed the rate of farm 
bankruptcies but led then to overwhelming debts, as prices for inputs rose faster 
than for farm products, and the disastrous crisis for small farmers in the 1980s, 
which further concentrated land ownership. Farm machinery firms, such as Mas- 
sey Ferguson and International Harvester, were sucked into the debt maelstrom.'*’ 
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Industrialized nations further industrialized their agricultural sectors and exported 
the social problems on their countryside via export subsidies.'** 

In Australia, too, agricultural prices could not keep pace with input costs and 
general inflation. The Agriculture Department told farmers in 1973 that the time 
of massive government support for the rural population was over.'*” Australia did 
retain, for decades, its public marketing boards for grain. So did Canada, but it 
switched from price to income guarantees and abandoned for the most part the state 
monopoly for domestic trade, namely for barley.'” When Juan Peron won back the 
Argentine Presidency in 1973, his administration established the National Grain 
Board for the domestic and international marketing of wheat, corn and sorghum 
(similar to measures under his rule in the 1950s). After the military coup in 1976, 
the junta under General Jorge Rafael Videla abolished the grain board’s monopoly, 
which had insulated farmers from the vicissitudes of the world market. Producers’ 
euphoric response was short lived as world prices soon plummeted.'”' But in the 
long run, Argentina expanded its grain exports. 

The world food crisis from 1972 to 1975 was a truly global phenomenon. In 
1974, the team preparing the World Food Conference stated: “History records more 
acute shortages in individual countries, but it is doubtful whether such a critical 
food situation ever has been so worldwide”.'” An NGO stated: “The world is con- 
fronted by a food crisis of an unprecedented and long-term character”.'” But there 
had been earlier global waves of famines in the 19th and 20th centuries (see Chap- 
ter 14 for their similarities with the early 1970s). Adjusted for inflation, interna- 
tional prices for wheat and corn had been as high or higher than in the early 1970s 
several times after 1870, including during the World Wars.” 

After 1975, there was no lack of warnings of another global food crisis. The 
FAO’s Director-General Edouard Saouma, for example, cautioned in 1979 that 
another sudden shortage would hit the world as unprepared as it had in 1972.'° In 
1982, FAO experts warned that many countries either lacked adequate reserve 
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policies or had failed to fill their reserves to the recommended levels.'°° How- 
ever, there was no world food crisis, at least not until the late 2000s, although the 
weather was increasingly unstable!’ and there were several strong el niño events, 
the first one in 1982—1983. Grain production was sluggish in the 1980s and saw an 
unprecedented, three-year fall from 1986 to 1988.'”® World market prices were high 
in 1977 and 1981. But famines in 1983-1985, 1987-1988, 1990-1994, 1997-1998 
and later were largely confined to Sub-Saharan Africa. Other countries, such as 
India and Bangladesh, managed to avert disaster, or so it seemed. 

In addition to changes in the world grain trade, the world food crisis from 1972 to 
1975 can be linked with the monetarization and capitalization of agriculture in non- 
industrialized countries. The crisis catalyzed the international ‘development’ policy 
of ‘modernizing’ the food production and integrating supposedly self-sufficient 
peasants, tenants and sharecroppers into market relations (see Chapters 4 and 5). 
The policy also presented itself as an appropriate response to the over-accumulation 
of capital and lack of investment opportunities that had caused the economic crisis 
in capitalist industrialized countries. As usual, geographical expansion was seen as 
the way out of economic trouble. This book describes what came out of such dreams. 

The world economic crisis that started in 1973 (before the oil shock) seemed to 
call into question the role of industrialized societies and the traditional structures 
of the world economy. It was a crisis of overproduction that heralded profound 
structural changes and relocations in the industries that had been the products of 
the first and second waves of industrialization (coal, steel, shipbuilding, electric 
and chemical industries).'”” Some argue that the economic upheaval of the 1970s 
morphed into a long-term state of crisis, the B-phase of a Kondratiev cycle. Others 
called this a “globalization crisis”.™ In either case, stagflation, mass unemploy- 
ment, and increasing social tensions changed the face of industrialized societies 
after the 1970s. Moreover, some argue that the modern state reached the limit of its 
growth around 1970. Since then, budgetary constraints and manifestations of eco- 
nomic crisis have undermined the accomplishments of the welfare state in indus- 
trialized nations and brought about the disintegration of state structures in several 
countries of Asia and Africa, such as Lebanon, Somalia, Afghanistan and Congo.”"! 
Some of the debt crises that non-industrialized countries faced in the 1980s and 
1990s (that can be viewed as part of this broader crisis of the state) were caused 
not only by high energy costs but also by food imports and ambitious plans for 
rural development described in this book. Food and agriculture were traditionally a 
field of strong government intervention, particularly in the 1970s. But many states 
lost some of their steering capability in this field in the past 50 years. From this 
perspective, the world food crisis and its effects confirm that the 1970s were a 
watershed in, and beyond, economic history. 
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3 A global wave of famines 


The previous chapter provided a macroscopic view of the world food crisis. But 
global history sometimes overstates its case by exaggerating the impact of trans- 
national connections and simplifying what on a closer look is complex or contra- 
dictory. Far more things were important than global links. Moreover, Chapter 2 
focused selectively on international trade and politics. By contrast, this chapter 
examines famines and does so on a national level. This is not at all to say that the 
developments in the global grain markets were the cause and these famines were 
the result, or simply how things played out on the ground. 

From details in brief case studies, which cover the worst affected countries and 
those whose development policies this book analyzes, I try to derive general pat- 
terns in what amounted to a global wave of famines and offer some comparative 
thoughts in the end. The questions guiding my analysis are: Where did famines in 
the world food crisis occur and why? How were they connected with the global 
level through prices and other developments in international markets, weather phe- 
nomena, etc.? And how were they not? What social groups did they affect, and 
were there common social patterns? How did people respond? What conflicts did 
arise? And what political measures were taken? Thus, in my discussion, I combine 
the three major approaches of explaining famines — general food supply, social 
interaction and political action. 

This chapter is long, but a length of 40 pages means that each is devoted, on 
average, to 75,000 famine victims. Its longest case study deals with Bangladesh, 
the country where famine had the gravest consequences. 

Geographically, the famines that occurred during the world food crisis were 
concentrated in South Asia and Africa. Those that got the most publicity were 
in Bangladesh, Ethiopia and West Africa’s Sahel region (particularly in Senegal, 
Mauritania, Mali, Niger, Chad, and Upper Volta, today’s Burkina Faso). Neighbor- 
ing countries, such as India, Nigeria and Somalia, also suffered deep distress.' 

For lack of space, I do not study in detail other states and colonies hit during 
the world food crisis. The south of Portuguese Mozambique and Madagascar 
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were drought stricken in 1973.* Drought also affected Kenya’s arid north, where 
60,000 lived in refugee camps and deaths were reported in Marsabit in early 
1974,° and the densely populated central districts of Meru and Embu, where 
famine was declared in 1975-1976. A serious famine was also reported from 
Uganda in 1974-1975.* 

The Afghan government unofficially acknowledged that close to 80,000 peo- 
ple died from starvation in 1971-1972. Most of the victims were nomads in the 
western part of the country, where many livestock starved and the wheat crop also 
failed. Many children were abandoned and reduced to begging. The government, 
which taxed nomads heavily, showed concern only when refugees appeared in 
towns.’ Despite an above-average rice harvest in Sri Lanka in 1974, about 160,000 
excess deaths were caused by cuts in food imports because of high international 
prices, which resulted in less food in the rationing system. This caused domestic 
market prices to rise and many poor families to go hungry.° The People’s Republic 
of China reportedly experienced 200,000-300,000 excess deaths due to hunger in 
1972.’ In the same year, a long drought in the Australian colony of New Guinea 
brought forth a massive relief operation.’ 

A nutritionist also listed (with occasional exaggeration) famines in Portuguese 
Angola (during the war of independence), Dahomey (today’s Benin), Togo, Ghana 
and the Central African Republic in 1971-1974; Burundi in 1972 (during a year of 
mass murders); Sudan in 1973; Egypt in 1974; Pakistan in 1971-1973; the Phil- 
ippines in 1972; Cambodia and Vietnam in 1975; and Nicaragua in 1972 (after 
an earthquake).” In Brazil, the Northeast only slowly recovered from the drought 
in 1970, despite the country’s phenomenal rate of economic growth, when more 
drought drove up the prices for staple foods and looting occurred until 1973.'° 
Most affected countries were independent states with authoritarian political sys- 
tems, some were bourgeois democracies, and some were colonies. 
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The last two paragraphs indicate that famine was unusually widespread in Asia 
and Africa from 1972 to 1975, with high death figures recorded for Asia. The sub- 
jects of two of the case studies in this book — Bangladesh and Mali — were among 
the worst affected countries. This was not the case in the other two — Indonesia 
and, arguably, Tanzania — in part because their governments relatively successfully 
managed the food shortages. 


Two famines in Bangladesh 


It is typical for the hunger crises covered in this chapter that several different 
regions or different population groups with their own livelihoods were affected. 
But for Bangladesh, I speak of two distinct famines because of their different time 
frames and contrasting backgrounds. 

The country, most of which is a fertile subtropical river delta with abundant 
rainfall that strongly depends on rice cultivation, experienced a natural and a politi- 
cal disaster in 1970-1971. First, a cyclone struck what was then the province of 
East Pakistan on 12 November 1970, killing approximately 250,000 people in 
coastal areas.'' As a result, many foreign ‘aid’ agencies started activities in those 
areas, but the two ensuing famines were centered elsewhere. Second, Pakistan’s 
government started an extremely violent attempt to suppress a regional autonomy 
movement in March 1971. It resulted in an uprising, a guerrilla war, mass violence 
against multiple groups, ten million fleeing abroad and approximately 15 million 
within the province (out of a population of 70 million), and finally India’s military 
intervention on the side of the insurgents, which led to Bangladesh’s independence 
from Pakistan in December 1971.” In 1971-1972, many asserted that famine had 
been averted by India’s feeding of ten million East Pakistani refugees, the fact that 
the decrease in population (and thus demand) in 1971 paralleled the year’s fall in 
rice production, and the UN’s relief efforts in 1972." 

However, according to data from a long-term demographic study of the rural 
area of Matlab (in the district of Chittagong), the death rate in 1971-1972 rose by 
6.4 per 1,000 for all ages, but most additional deaths were infants, children under 
ten and people over 65.'4 That is, most of the increase was not the result of direct 
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killings in the independence conflict (which concentrated on male adults). Another 
study, involving over 38,000 people from all of East Pakistan’s/Bangladesh’s dis- 
tricts, also showed an annualized rise in deaths in the period from March 1971 to 
May 1972 of five to six per 1,000 over recent years, with particularly high levels 
in the districts of Dinajpur and Faridpur and then a decline of 6.0 per 1,000 per 
annum for May to October 1972." This implied an excess mortality of 400,000- 
500,000.'° It matters when exactly in 1971/1972 deaths went up. Based on one 
projection, most of the increase occurred from August 1971 to January 1972." But 
in May 1972, children’s state of nutrition was extremely bad (especially in the 
northwest).'® By October, it was largely back to normal.” In Sylhet district, aside 
from malnutrition being given as cause of death, mortality increased in 1972 espe- 
cially for dysentery, but also anemia, tuberculosis and pneumonia.” The center of 
this famine was in the north. 

What had happened? The price of rice rose in the first half of 1972 though how 
steeply is unclear.”' According to one report, the price in March and April was 
elevated across all districts, whether surplus or deficit areas.” Drought added to 
problems of destruction in the war and displaced people and economic disruption. 
What Bangladeshis relied on for their food supply was primarily their own cur- 
rent production, secondarily purchases, while own stocks and relief distribution 
played smaller roles. Many people suffered from unemployment, which caused 
one author to call this a “severe money famine”.** According to observers, “Chil- 
dren showed conspicuous signs of malnutrition almost universally especially in the 
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families of weavers, fishermen, the landless and the small landholders”’.”> This dis- 
tribution was largely in line with somewhat questionable data on the 1971 refugees 
to India.” Kalyan Chaudhuri found that “large-scale starvation” began in 1972, 
especially among landless laborers and displaced people, many of whom gradually 
sold all of their belongings to buy food.” However, returnees from India often had 
little to sell; for in their absence, their homes had been looted and stripped of roofs, 
doors and windows and their fruit trees cut down.”® One Bangladeshi government 
minister stated in January 1972 that 1.8 million families — 1.4 million farmers, 
200,000 artisans and fishermen, and 200,000 traders — had lost all of their equip- 
ment in the war.” Many weavers, fishermen and artisans were Hindus? who had 
fled to India during the conflict and returned in early 1972. 

However, recent impoverishment due to mass flight and pillage which led to small 
children in returnee families dying en masse was only part of the explanation for 
mass death. Data from Matlab show that children’s chances of survival, if they were 
severely malnourished in December 1970, before the war had begun, to July 1972 
were significantly lower (86 percent) than those that were adequately nourished in 
late 1970 (97 percent) and even moderately malnourished (96 percent).*! That is, 
disproportionately many children died in families that had long been very poor and 
were therefore vulnerable to rising prices and economic disruption. 

The situation in 1972 was characterized by the failure of new government struc- 
tures, inadequate taxation, the misutilization of foreign funds, damaged transpor- 
tation infrastructure, price rises for imported goods, declining real wages, and a 
drought.” In the first days of Bangladesh’s independence, government ministers 
saw no serious risk of famine. In January 1972, a government survey concluded, 
probably too conservatively, that only 8,000 people had died from starvation from 
July to November 1971.” This attitude continued. In mid-March 1972, Prime Min- 
ister Mujibur Rahman stated (as did India’s Prime Minister Indira Gandhi) that the 
“peak of the food crisis” was over.** Only in the summer of 1972 did public protests 
over high food prices begin to spread, also to cities.*° 
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Foreign representatives began to monitor the situation with concern in mid- 
1971, which led to the creation of the United Nations Relief Operation in Dacca 
(UNROD, later UNROB). UNROD first judged that conditions were bad but man- 
ageable, but it found that they had degenerated in May 1972, when it issued a call 
for more international help.’ The speedy delivery of 900,000 tons of Indian grain 
(supposedly) limited the disaster.*” 

Among those worst affected, besides poor Hindu villagers, were ‘Biharis’, a 
non-Bengali-speaking minority suspected of past collaboration and continued 
sympathies with Pakistan. They lived confined in urban and suburban ghettos and 
suffered discrimination by the government and the rest of the population. Their 
daily intake of food reportedly fell to 500 calories.** In 1974, a foreign journal- 
ist reported that Biharis were committing suicide because of hunger in camps in 
Saidpur.” In 1975, British charities still assumed that many Biharis in camps were 
starving to death.” Severe malnutrition among Bihari children was widespread in 
August 1975, and a British team, finding no twins in the camps, concluded that the 
smaller babies always died early. Things improved in 1976.*! 

The situation remained dire, and not only for Biharis, from 1972 to 1975. There 
were some reports of a drought and others of “near perfect” weather in 1973. But 
prices rose again in the first half of the year. One UN official remarked already 
then: “I have visited markets throughout the year and have always found substan- 
tial available stocks, IF ONE IS PREPARED TO PAY”. This made 1973 another 
difficult year for the poor. In March 1974, public foodgrain reserves were down 
to 133,000 tons; they were not much higher in the third quarter of the year and 
almost back down to the earlier level in November.” Despite a serious flood in 
mid-1974,* rice output increased considerably in 1974.“ But prices rose already 
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in the spring and soared from September to November“ and hit another high in 
March to May 1975.*” 

A survey in May to June 1975 found that over 500 out of 790 households in 
the district of Rangpur did not even have one rice meal per day.** Rural wages 
kept pace until mid-1974 but then lagged behind until the first quarter of 1975. 
The demand for labor fell, and people began to ignore customary forms of soli- 
darity.”” In famine areas, wages provided less than 14 percent of household 
income.*° The ratio of daily wages to the price of rice was most unfavorable in 
October 1974, having dropped by over 40 percent since June and close to 60 per- 
cent in the districts of Mymensingh, Rangpur and Sylhet. It was again very low 
in March 1975. In addition, the number of job opportunities continued to drop.°' 
A recent shift from payment in kind to money wages left many workers disas- 
trously vulnerable.” 

Neither the rise in the country’s money supply nor the rise in the international 
market price for rice explains fully why rice prices more than doubled in 1974. 
Rather, publicly available alarming information about the damage caused by the 
flood, the dearth of food aid and other imports, and low public procurement told 
traders and farmers with surpluses to expect shortages and high future profits; con- 
sequently, they hoarded large amounts of grain, which drove prices up and, so, 
blocked certain groups’ access to food.’ From early 1974 to the second half of 
1975, rice prices and deaths increased in parallel in Matlab.™ Prices in the northern 
districts of Mymensingh, Rangpur, Dinajpur and Sylhet were particularly high.’ 
The majority of people forced to eat in Jangarkhanas, charitable rice and gruel 
kitchens, in the fall of 1974 were in these districts, not counting refugees fleeing 
from there to other areas.” The average amount that people received — 677 calories 
per day in Mymensingh, 226 in Rangpur and 188 in Sylhet — was not enough to sur- 
vive.” A langarkhana outside of Rangpur reported exhaustion, moaning, families 
quarreling over food, emaciated people and dying babies.* 

However, national food production had actually risen in 1973, surpassing the 
1970 level.” The important aman harvest in late 1973 and of the boro crop in the 
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spring of 1974 were excellent.‘ The same was true for the summer aus harvest in 
1974, despite the flood.°' Amartya Sen has argued that both the quantity of food 
produced and the quantity available in Bangladesh in 1974 and 1975, and the quan- 
tity available per capita in 1974, were the highest in years, and the districts whose 
populations were hit the hardest by the famine (Mymensingh, Rangpur, Dinajpur 
and Sylhet) saw especially large increases in production and per capita availabili- 
ty.” According to Sen, the grain was there, but many people had no access to it 
either because their own harvests had failed or their wages declined in comparison 
to food prices. But according to a ‘World Bank’ study, foodgrain availability in 
1974-1975 was the lowest in the period from 1973-1974 to 1976-1977, about 
6 percent less than in 1973-1974.% Another study found that domestic production 
per capita was lower in only four out of the 12 years from 1965 to 1976 than in 
1974-1975, and overall supply was lower in three of those years.“ The flood dam- 
aged above all the rice crops in the districts of Sylhet, Mymensingh and Comilla 
but hardly those in Rangpur and Dinajpur, both hit by the famine.‘ Bangladesh’s 
government exaggerated the flood’s impact in order to cover its own negligence. 
Among the problems was that the lack of hard currency severely constrained 
Bangladesh’s grain purchases. In fiscal year 1973-1974, Bangladesh paid 
US$340 million for 875,000 tons of commercial grain, which was about three 
quarters of its foreign exchange earnings. In the previous year, it had purchased 
1.2 million tons at world market prices.‘ But in 1974, hard currency reserves were 
at a low, financial problems aggravated which forced it to defer payments to trad- 
ing companies, who postponed deliveries and meanwhile sold grain that had been 
earmarked for Bangladesh elsewhere as prices had meanwhile risen. Bangladesh 
was not able to purchase anywhere near the 800,000 tons of grain on commercial 
terms it had planned on, and in addition, the USA and Australia cut their food 
aid shipments.“ Food arrivals from abroad, which reached 2.29 million tons in 
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1974-1975, were precisely down in the critical months of September and Octo- 
ber 1974, remaining low until April 1975.68 

The number of deaths grew, though figures vary. Amirul Islam, Bangladesh’s 
former food minister, claimed in November 1974 that 100,000 had died in the 
district of Rangpur alone.‘ Rowmari was a hotspot, where, according to one 
field worker, 7,000 starving people crowded into government offices and ten died 
each night.” An Oxfam observer found “middle and lower level cultivators plus 
labourers” affected; apparently, the authorities herded rural refugees into a camp 
at Rowmari.’' Wealthy landowners headed by the chairman of the Thana Coop- 
erative Association sabotaged a relief operation by the local organization BRAC 
and Oxfam in this area.” Around November, deaths were reported from around 
the country, with allegedly 24 starvation deaths in Dacca per day — 1,200 weekly, 
according to a foreign missionary — and 10,000 refugees gathered in the railway 
station.” Thousands more lacked the money for the ferry across a river to get to 
Dacca.” The number of unclaimed bodies in the city rose to 14 times the usual, 
reaching 600 in October and 700 in December 1974, and remained high until the 
next fall. Most were found in city areas where there was much begging.” Most poor 
who fled to Dacca were from rural areas in central Bangladesh, plus Comilla and 
Noakhali.” In the country’s northwest, there were also many unclaimed corpses 
on streets and in railway stations.” A newspaper article in November spoke of 
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“hundreds of thousands” of deaths.’* In one rural area, a team of U.S. researchers 
estimated that 12 percent of the children would not survive.” 

Normally, deaths in Bangladesh peaked in September and October, when 
income from wages was lowest and household food stocks were depleted, but this 
time, the number of deaths peaked in the first quarter of 1975. And it remained high 
for longer than in 1971-1972, especially for the elderly, returning to normal only 
in late 1976.° In the Matlab area, children between 1 and 4 years, and older chil- 
dren in the poorest families, experienced their highest mortality in 1975-1976.*' 
According to Mohiuddin Alamgir’s authoritative calculation, the famine caused 
1.5 million excess deaths from 1974 to 1976, primarily among hunger refugees 
and villagers in famine areas.** The Matlab demographic study recorded an excess 
mortality of about 8.0 per 1,000 in 1974-1975 and 4.2 per 1,000 in 1975-1976, 
which would translate into about 840,000 excess deaths if projected onto Bangla- 
desh’s population of 70 million. But a local study of the region of Companiganj 
seems to confirm Alamgir’s data.” Regionally, the infant mortality was highest 
in the north, the areas of Rajshahi and Faridpur, three coastal districts and areas 
northeast of Chittagong.* 

The population responded to the famine in different ways. Smallholders and 
sharecroppers sold or ate their seed grain.* In many areas, the poor sold their 
utensils en masse in order to purchase food — and there were buyers to take over 
their possessions.*’ As early as March 1974, people began to eat tree bark, sap- 
lings and other famine foods.** Bruce Currey found that two-thirds of the people 
he studied — primarily landless — had less than one rice meal per week as late as in 
May and June 1976, still eating substitute foods.” The journalist Lawrence Lif- 
schultz reported that poor peasants and landless laborers started to flee their vil- 
lages in mid-August 1974, and better-off peasants sold their bullocks in panic in 
September.” There were many refugees.’' Many parents sold or abandoned their 
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children, and some despairing mothers killed their babies.” As is often the case 
in famines, women fared better than men, especially among the elderly. Unlike 
in most other countries, Bangladeshi women with their low social standing had 
a lower life expectancy than men, but the difference more or less disappeared in 
1972 and 1975-1976.” But many women were left by their husbands; in the Mat- 
lab study area, the number of separations and divorces doubled in 1974-1975." 
Prostitution was on the rise.” That is not unusual in times of famine, but condi- 
tions in Bangladesh meant that fewer families were able to reunite than in previ- 
ous famines.” 

The middle class was reputedly hoarding rice. This was to some degree 
acknowledged by Prime Minister Mujibur Rahman.” Villagers were squeezed by 
merchants,” who, along with moneylenders and large landowners, were among 
the famine’s winners.” Reports that poor peasants sold their holdings in droves 
indicated the redistribution of wealth that took place. Land registration offices 
stayed open longer into the evening to deal with the rush, people stood in line over- 
night, and a crowd of people eager to get their deeds stamped stormed the treasury 
building in Rangpur on 24 October.'” Land became cheap.'™ A close analysis of 
a village in the district of Mymensingh showed a rise of land sales in 1970-1974 
(far above the level during the Great Bengal Famine in 1943-1944), of which the 
majority were distress sales by the poor to the better-off, and another increase of 
distress sales in 1975 and 1976. Of these transactions, Mead Cain found “a high 
proportion occurring between brothers, close cousins, and nephew and uncle”; they 
were final in character and “instances of a stronger brother benefiting from the 
distress of a disadvantaged brother’’.'” Thus, the famine increased rural landless- 
ness.!® Sales totaled 181,200 hectares in 1974 and 151,500 hectares in 1976, that 
is, 2.3 and 1.9 percent of the country’s cropped area, respectively (and much higher 
than in 1971).'* However, another study found that only 18.4 percent of the people 
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eating in gruel kitchens had sold some of their land while over 65 percent had sold 
other assets.! 

The death rate rose for all social groups,' but especially for children of the poor. 
And, 38.7 percent of those fed in Jangarkhanas were farmers, 24.1 percent were 
agricultural laborers and 20.4 percent were other laborers. Laborers and in particu- 
lar transportation workers were strongly over-represented among the starving.'®’ 
However, though the death rate for the children of small traders and fishermen was 
high, it was below average in those families who owned as little as 0.2-0.4 hectares 
of land.'® Still, one survey found that “every member of every family” owning 
less than 1.2 hectares was deficient in calories, vitamins and minerals.!” Children 
of landless agricultural laborers between 1 and 4 years old died almost four times 
more often than better-off landowners’ children of the same age in 1975, and two 
times more often in 1974 and 1976.''° According to the Matlab study, the difference 
in mortality between the poorest and the wealthiest was high for children from 1 to 
9 years old and adults between 15 and 64; it was lower for infants and people over 
65.'!! The crude death rate for landless families in Matlab in 1975 was three times 
higher than for those who owned over 1.2 hectares. The difference in Companiganj 
and Noakhali was similar. Beggars’ and servants’ families were particularly affect- 
ed.''” Children of parents, in particular mothers, with a higher education had much 
lower mortality rates than among the uneducated. Larger houses, owning cattle and 
the use of latrines were less correlated with child survival." Mohiuddin Alamgir 
described the events of 1974-1976 as a “class famine”.''* Poor families underwent 
a process of attrition and impoverishment from 1971 to 1975 that often claimed 
the lives of members.''* But in about 60 villages in Rangpur district, a self-reliance 
movement in 1974 prevented people from accepting outside relief or entering pub- 
lic relief centers and distributed the local rice surplus. Reportedly, the movement’s 
efforts prevented any death from hunger. ''‘ 

The famine was also a time of violence. The number of murders and riots, which 
fell in 1973, rose again.''’ Leftist groups broke into warehouses and distributed the 
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food to the poor.''® In March 1974, police in Dacca opened fire on a hunger march 
led by the JSD, a leftist party that organized rallies and gheraos (in which protesters 
encircled officials or buildings until their demands were met).'!° Others turned to 
mass flight. In May and June 1975, many tens of thousands, mostly Hindus, tried to 
force their way across the border with India; 42,000 were forced back.'”° 

Governmental action had an impact. Bangladesh’s system of food rationing 
served mostly urbanites, including the urban middle class. They and certain pub- 
lic servants, about four million people in total, received what was called statutory 
rationing, and other groups received modified rationing. By contrast, only very 
little grain was distributed through relief and food-for-work programs (which 
accounted for 4.2 percent and 8.4 percent, respectively, of the country’s rations in 
1973-1976). This rationing system depended almost entirely on imports, includ- 
ing food aid, which primarily supported urbanites (of all classes) and government 
employees. Ration-card fraud was widespread, which also tended to benefit the 
better-off.'”' And well-fed guests at urban parties indulged in cynical talk about 
the hungry in the 1974 famine.'”” The government undertook some relief meas- 
ures. The most important was opening almost 6,000 langarkhanas (rice/gruel 
kitchens), which contributed to feeding over four million people. But they were 
located in every union instead of being concentrated in the worst affected areas 
and closed prematurely in December 1974.'” The state moved some resources 
from modified rationing to relief in 1974-1975.'* In October 1974, the gov- 
ernment limited the amount of rice that producers could keep, but this was not 
enforced.'” At the World Food Conference, several high functionaries from 
Bangladesh alerted the international public about the famine and lobbied for 
more grain deliveries.'”* At the same time, Food Minister Abdul Momen played 
down the number of hunger deaths, and government officials avoided the word 
‘famine’. 

The cities filled up with poor refugees. The increasingly authoritarian regime 
began to deport 200,000 “destitutes and slum dwellers” from Dacca to Demra (and 
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revoke their ration cards) in early 1975.50,000 were held behind barbed wire, which 
The Guardian called “Mujib’s man-made disaster area”.'”® In June 1975, the gov- 
ernment planned to deport another 130,000 slum dwellers from Dacca, Khulna and 
Chittagong.'” It also started a campaign, and made some arrests, against hoarding 
and smuggling rice to India, although the smugglers often worked in collusion with 
government officials. However, the quantities smuggled are controversial," for 
alleged smuggle to India was an old Pakistani propaganda topos against Hindus. 
(For similar allegations in Tanzania, see Chapter 9.)'*' Theft by corrupt local offi- 
cials made villagers, and Oxfam activists, suspicious about the correct distribution 
of food aid.'* 

A foreign move that had a large, though indirect, impact on the situation in 
Bangladesh was a food aid embargo by the USA in mid-1974 on the grounds that 
Bangladesh had trade relations with Cuba.! When becoming publicly known, 
this influenced Bangladeshi rice traders’ expectations and contributed to driving 
prices up. Despite domestic political pressure, the U.S. government had delayed 
its shipments and new commitments of food aid to Bangladesh in the second 
half of 1973, prioritizing commercial exports.'** Bangladesh was also hurt by the 
U.S. ban on soybean exports in the same year, which reduced the availability of 
edible oils." Some food shipments were delayed. In late May 1974, the U.S. 
ambassador told Bangladeshi authorities that his country would provide no further 
food aid if their country did not end its trade with Cuba. All objections (e.g., that 
such rules did not apply to Egypt) were to no avail. The Bangladeshi government 
declared in writing that it would cease its Cuban trade, but the USA did not find 
that sufficient.” Aware of the floods in 1974, the U.S. agricultural attaché in 
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Bangladesh, Carl Winberg, advised Food Secretary A. M. Khan in July that Bang- 
ladesh should quickly complete its shipments of jute sacks to Cuba and then apply 
for U.S. food aid.'*’ In September 1974, the U.S. embassy again called on Nurul 
Islam, the chairman of Bangladesh’s Planning Commission, to stop shipments to 
Cuba.'** Kissinger notified President Ford on 1 October that the “problem” was 
“resolved”, and he had talks with Bangladesh’s president in Dacca on 30 October, 
but it was only on 8 November that the USA and Bangladesh signed a food aid 
agreement for the delivery of 200,000 tons of grain, less than in previous years, 
before the end of 1974.'°° 

Overall, the disbursement rate of food aid to Bangladesh in 1974-1975 was 
lower than in the previous and following year.'*° Moreover, most ‘donors’ made 
low and only conditional pledges for ‘aid’ at their October 1974 meeting — amidst 
the famine — pressing for a strong devaluation of Bangladesh’s currency that would 
have impeded commercial grain imports substantially (and cost more lives), given 
the country’s dollar shortage.'*! This international pressure was in line with the 
fact that the USA had made no new ‘aid’ commitments for Bangladesh (except for 
fertilizer) from early August 1973 to mid-September 1974, the ‘World Bank’ from 
November 1972 to February 1974 and West Germany from early January 1973 to 
early September 1974.'* 

It also seems that the resident mission of the ‘World Bank’ worked to mini- 
mize other countries’ food aid to Bangladesh.' Anne Armstrong, the presidential 
advisor on consumer affairs, justified the ban by arguing that the USA could not 
help Bangladesh because U.S. citizens were having “a hard time with their grocery 
bills”.'* Not only trade with Cuba was under fire, but also Bangladesh’s leader- 
ship in general. In March 1975, William Saxbe, U.S. ambassador to India, found 
rumors about an impending coup in Bangladesh “too good to be true” and said of 
President Mujibur Rahman that the “logic of situation may require his death”, five 
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months before he and many members of his family were murdered in a coup.'*° 


U.S. food aid to Bangladesh picked up in 1975, eventually reaching 560,000 tons, 
with another 290,000 tons delayed to the next fiscal year 1976.' As a result of 
the oversized imports in 1976, the price of rice in Bangladesh fell, hurting sur- 
plus farmers.'*’ But from November 1975 to March 1976, while Bangladeshis 
still starved to death en masse, the U.S. mission in Dacca again withheld food 
shipments to force Bangladesh’s government, successfully, to raise the prices of 
rationed food.'* In late 1977, U.S. food aid deliveries to Bangladesh, as well as 
Indonesia and nine other countries, were again halted for seven weeks for political 
reasons.'* In summary, the USA repeatedly used political blackmail related to food 
aid against Bangladesh and in ways that were outright murderous in 1974. 

The Bangladeshi famine of 1974-1975 has been convincingly explained as the 
result of a complex set of factors.'°° They included bad weather, political condi- 
tions and conflicts, international market developments, foreign political pressures 
and domestic social conflicts. Inequality was a fundamental cause, as poor, and 
especially landless, people were very vulnerable. General inflation also played a 
major role. The government increased the money supply to finance its adminis- 
tration and public enterprises, but it allowed it to rise much more than economic 
production.'*' Arguably, the inflow of foreign ‘aid’ and ‘aid workers’ with their 
spending aggravated the inflation.’ But prices for food, especially rice, rose con- 
siderably faster than Dacca’s consumer price index in 1972-1974,'5° which points 
to additional factors at work in the staple food sector. 


India 


Being one of the most populous and poorest states in the world, India was a coun- 
try of contradictions in the early 1970s. Despite the added burden of providing for 
ten million refugees from East Pakistan in 1971-1972, the country had a positive 
trade balance in the early 1970s and phased out foreign food aid, given its positive 
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self-evaluations of its development policy. India, a leading member of the non- 
aligned movement, won a decisive military victory against Pakistan, dividing its 
rival’s territory into two, in late 1971, and it announced on 19 May 1974 that it had 
the nuclear bomb.'™ But these signs of the strength and ambition of India’s elites 
masked the vulnerability of its masses. Like neighboring Bangladesh, India was 
predominantly rural with many small peasants, sharecroppers and landless poor. 

Food disasters shook India from 1971 to 1975.'°° There were repeated droughts, 
and floods struck the east in 1974-1975. Wheat production plummeted in 1972- 
1974; rice production plummeted in 1974-1975.'°° A lower food production than 
in 1970-1971 in the three following years coincided with local struggles over 
land, other resources and power. The dimensions of the crisis in 1972-1973 alone 
were enormous. Two-hundred million Indians lived in drought-affected districts; 
112.4 million people more than in the previous year received statutory rationing; 
relief works employed 5.95 million people; and 1.87 million people received free 
relief. National food stocks dwindled from 8.9 million to 3.2 million tons from 1 
July to 1 December 1972.’ Public fair price shops served 210 million people, but 
supplied only 50 kilograms of food per person per year.'** In 1974-1975, the quan- 
tity of foodgrain available per capita was the lowest since the crisis of 1965-1967 
(though it was not much better in 1972-1973),'°” and per capita income declined 
by 3 percent from 1970-1971 to 1973-1974.'® Peasants reportedly lacked seeds, 
fertilizers and pesticides.'®! 

The state of Maharashtra, where several years of drought had destroyed 
seeds and killed off livestock, was in the worst situation. Half or more of the 
pearl millet, sorghum, rice, pulse and peanut crops were lost, affecting 20 mil- 
lion people in 25,000 villages.'® This crisis hit a state with a relatively high per 
capita income, influential well-off farmers, strong commercial sugar interests 
and agricultural cooperatives, and what was purported to be a well-function- 
ing bureaucracy.'® But in the crisis, the monthly ration of 8 kilograms of grain 
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(930 calories per day) per needy person was often not available in Maharashtra; 
like in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, the poor received only 2-6 kilograms.’ 
Intending to prevent migration to the cities, Maharashtra’s authorities concen- 
trated on relief works for four million people in late April 1973, which fueled 
inflation and made life miserable for many rural poor.'* Oxfam’s representative 
John Staley saw people who had not eaten for several days. Others ate leaves.’ 
In 1973, families of cultivators, laborers and craftsmen (whose incomes had 
declined drastically) were reportedly all affected, though laborers may have been 
worst off, but in 1974, refugees in Bombay were largely tribal people and Dal- 
its.'°’ In Andhra Pradesh, it was primarily agricultural workers who were hit by 
“famine”.!% Foreign observers found the situation in Gujarat for some time as 
bad as in Maharashtra, but the authorities were playing it down.'® The drought 
in Gujarat affected 13.4 million, half of the population, with 800,000 employed 
in relief work (usually heavily underpaid construction work, like in Maharash- 
tra) — aside from landless workers, many peasants and even larger farmers and 
shepherds were employed there.'’? Drought returned in late 1974, affecting more 
people than in 1972-1973. Monthly grain rations fell to 6.25 kilograms, people 
fled their homes, and conflicts arose between pastoralists heading south and agri- 
culturalists in their way.'7! 

In the state of West Bengal, the rice and wheat harvests seemed sufficient in 
1974, but because of hoarding, price increases and grain speculation, 15—25 mil- 
lion people reportedly needed help. The state government prepared measures to 
assist only 600,000 and provided relief for only 100,000.'” Daily wages for land- 
less laborers, whose numbers had grown steeply in the 1960s, dropped by half 
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while the price of rice rose.'” It seems that sharecroppers and minifundists were the 
worst affected, and many landless lost their jobs.'’”* The suffering in West Bengal 
continued until 1975. In that year, authorities again worried about the situation in 
Gujarat, Orissa (with one million in relief works) and Madhya Pradesh." 

People responded as in previous famines. Finding only wild plants to eat, many 
villagers fled to Calcutta." This had already started in 1973, but the state organ- 
ized no relief works.” Desperate smallholders sold their land out of distress. 
Hoarding and black marketeering were widespread. In late 1974, many parents 
abandoned their children, people left their dead in the streets, some committed sui- 
cide and women turned to prostitution. The streets of Bankura were filled with cries 
of mourners and people begging for food or work. In Madhya Pradesh, parents 
sold their children or left them to eat grass, leaves, bark and roots." About half 
of the afflicted middle and poor peasants in Maharashtra had to sell their livestock 
and household goods and mortgage or sell some land.'” Dalit refugees in Poona 
sold brass objects, including their family idols, in the streets; they begged, stole 
and collected junk.!® As people began to die in the state of Bihar in 1972, there 
were reports of refugees and violent demonstrations at markets and courthouses. 
In March 1973, a U.S. observer reported demonstrations and food riots in five 
states.'’' Many distress sales of land, the value of which had halved, took place in 
West Bengal in 1974.'* By contrast, “The famine has been a godsend to many rich 
farmers who have managed to have ‘community’ wells dug on their land”, accord- 
ing to one report.'™ 

A demographer has estimated that starvation caused 0.5—1 million excess deaths 
in India in 1972-1975, and 600,000 deaths in 1972 alone.'** Two studies undertaken 
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independently from each other estimated that Maharashtra saw 130,000 excess 
deaths in 1973 alone, with a minimum of 70,000. Mortality increased primarily in 
the east of the state, which was usually less drought-prone. The elderly and infants 
died disproportionally.'* In Assam, state legislators spoke of up to 15,000 famine 
deaths in the fall of 1974, when the calamity, spurred by floods and refugees from 
Bangladesh, was not yet over.'*° The scarcity struck most of the state’s inhabitants, 
and many sold their land, but most of those who died were Muslims.'*’ According 
to one report, 5,000 may have died from starvation in West Bengal.!** 

India had greatly expanded its production of food (especially wheat) since 
the late 1960s and seemed to be close to self-sufficiency. In early 1972, the U.S. 
agricultural attaché observed a “psychology of abundance [. . .] in the minds of 
[Indian] policy makers”.'® Indian national and state authorities avoided the term 
‘famine’, which the FAO’s representative condoned: “Any suggestions on the 
part of the Government or its officials that the situation might be graver than that 
projected in the official reports would not be in the public interest”,'*! probably 
because it would drive up food prices. Indira Gandhi ran in 1973 on the campaign 
slogan of “eradicating poverty”, which may have reinforced the refusal.'”” Admin- 
istrations held village chiefs responsible for starvation deaths, so “‘[d]eath due to 
malnutrition’ is the euphemism employed to avoid controversies”, a report on the 
famine in the state of Chhattisgarh noted in 1975.!° At the World Food Conference, 
India’s Minister of Agriculture Jagjivan Ram admitted only “malnutrition” in the 
country, instead of famine or starvation, contrary to Bangladeshi officials. !” 

The central and state governments responded with support programs for farm- 
ers that included agricultural inputs and notably also livestock feeds, the drilling of 
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wells, food aid and health measures.'” They also restricted the movement of grain 


between states, took steps to prevent smuggling and hoarding, and instituted rural 
employment programs. The official takeover of wholesale trade in rice and wheat 
in 1973 was not considered a success.!'” However, the figures cited earlier for relief 
works and food aid show that these measures were utterly insufficient to end the 
misery. In the summer of 1973, the authorities also reduced the number of guests 
fed at parties and private festivities from 50 to 25.'°’ But they sent away refugees 
in the cities to the countryside. ° 

Foreign sources did little to alleviate the situation. In the early 1970s, India 
tried to become independent from foreign support. It financed 9 percent of its food 
imports with foreign ‘aid’ in 1972-1973, down from 40 percent in 1967-1968.'” 

Following the propaganda line of officials, researchers have often denied that 
India suffered famines in the early 1970s and inaccurately described the crises 
as cases of successful state management.” Amartya Sen, representative of parts 
of the Indian bourgeoisie, is a denier, too. He has gone so far as to claim that no 
famine occurred in India after independence because, as he holds, none has ever 
occurred in a ‘democratic’ country.” This has nothing to do with reality. The very 
press reports that, according to Sen, are safeguards against famine showed that it 
occurred and was covered up.*” In 1976, Indian press censorship helped to conceal 
further “food disasters”. 


Indonesia 


This tropical, populous archipelago, most of whose people lived on Java, was 
governed by a brutal right-wing military-technocratic regime 1966-1998. Most 
inhabitants were rural dwellers on tiny farms. The production ofrice and corn was 
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reduced in Central and East Java, Sulawesi and some of the eastern islands in 1972 
due to drought, which led to rising food prices and hardship for the population in 
the last three months of the year. Experts worried about a “replay” of 1967, when 
a bad rice harvest had coincided with high international prices.** FAO had also 
warned that low official farm prices and low use of fertilizers might result in a 
lower harvest. In the second half of the year, “some reports of starvation deaths and 
hunger edema appeared in the press”. “Famine conditions” were reported in the 
Moluccas, Flores, West Timor,’ and, according to the USAID, Central Java.?” An 
Oxfam representative saw rice shortages “everywhere” in the country in 1973.7°% 

That year saw a big increase in the production of cassava, a drought-resistant, 
high-calorie food to which many poor people had turned after the rice crop did 
not develop. The government imposed a ban on cassava exports but lifted it in 
November 1973.” Some Indonesians later remembered hardship and the state’s 
inaction.” The number of victims is not known but the USAID’s figure of two 
is ridiculous.*'' An FAO study that year found that 39 million people nationwide, 
30 percent of the population, were severely malnourished.?!” A local study about a 
village in Central Java noted that there were several food price peaks from Septem- 
ber 1972 to late 1973, pawning spiked from September 1972 to January 1973 and 
real wages dropped by one-third.?'? 

The Indonesian government took two months to react to the drought and then 
frantically attempted to import rice and wheat in order to bring prices under con- 
trol. The latter succeeded in December 1972. But since its urgent requests for food 
aid were rejected, it had to buy half of the wheat, and probably a higher percent- 
age of the rice, on commercial terms.?'* Indonesia’s commercial grain imports in 
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1973-1976 far exceeded the food aid it received.*'* Despite the USA’s refusal to 
provide Indonesia much food aid, the USAID later boasted of its help.?'° Inter- 
national prices were on a high level, and according to U.S. agricultural attaché 
Jerome Kuhl, “There doesn’t seem to be any rice for sale anywhere in the world”, 
so that for a brief period, the Indonesian government could not buy foreign rice 
at any price. Its efforts to procure domestic rice also failed because farmers could 
sell their grain more profitably to private traders (“farmers are holding back grain 
for speculative purposes”).?!’ East Java’s authorities restricted the movement sale 
of rice out of the province.”'’ After the military regime had taken pride in bringing 
down inflation (following the hyperinflation of 1966), the rice shortages set it off 
again in 1972; the price of rice settled down in 1974, but prices for other daily 
necessities continued to rise.”!? Thus, the food crisis had consequences nation- 
wide, including in the cities, which contributed to the January 1974 “Malari” 
riots (see Chapter 8). Due to the official grain-selling policy, grain stocks were 
extremely low.” 

Despite the shortcomings of its policy in 1972-1974, the government broke 
with its practice of denying famine and neglecting its victims, which had been 
applied as late as in 1970.”*! Observers found that for once the government’s efforts 
were sincere and effective. But a number of qualifications to this judgment are in 
order. For one, we know relatively little about conditions in the provinces,” locals’ 
responses to scarcity, and how they, rather than government action, impacted the 
situation. For another, there was neither an international nor a national relief cam- 
paign. And events and policies in Indonesia proper in 1972-1974 were, for all we 
know, in stark contrast to Indonesia’s murderous policies of hunger in East Timor 
in 1976-1982, which claimed more than 80,000 lives in a population of at most 
700,000.73 
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Mali and the Sahel 


In the narrower sense of the word, the Sahel is a semi-arid area southwest of the 
Sahara stretching from Senegal to Chad where both small-scale farming and pasto- 
ralism are important. It cuts through Mali, whose climate zones run from desert in 
the north to subtropical in the south, like in some neighboring countries. Because 
of the character of the material available to me, I discuss Mali together with them. 

A drought, which began in some areas in 1967, triggered the famine in West 
Africa. It peaked in 1973, but most foreign food deliveries arrived in 1974. The con- 
sequences of the drought were severest in Mauritania and the dry northern regions 
of Mali, Niger, Chad and Senegal, though it also hit their central areas. The water 
level of rivers in the region was exceptionally low. A large part of the livestock 
died, and grain production fell drastically. In many parts of Mali, farmers did not 
plant crops because they had eaten the seed.”* In 1973, six of the affected states — 
Chad, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal and Upper Volta, all ruled by authoritar- 
ian regimes — founded the Permanent Interstate Committee for the Fight against 
Drought in the Sahel (CILSS) to pursue development policy.” 

The crisis hit the Sahel’s pastoralists especially hard. Many foreign observers 
found that malnutrition among the sedentary population was no worse than usual 
but severe among nomads, especially those in refugee camps near cities and towns, 
where they also suffered from epidemics. The same was true in Mali. Children 
were the worst affected; many had hunger edema.” In Mauritania, the FAO’s esti- 
mate of food availability translated to 1,993 calories per day per person on aver- 
age (114 below the requirement) and 73.4 grams of proteins (supposedly double 
the requirement).””” According to reports, food was available, but many could not 
afford it.””® In Mali, millet prices doubled or tripled, and the government issued 
a warning to grain traders not to speculate.” In contrast, cattle prices in Mali 
(normally a livestock-exporting country) had fallen to one-sixth of their previous 
value by early 1973, and over half of the animals offered for sale were pregnant.?*° 
Related to the crisis in livestock production, the price of local salt also dropped, 
and the situation for salt producers in the arid north was soon precarious.”! By 
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late 1974, things seemed to have improved in most countries, Mali included,” but 
consumer prices, official and on free markets, rose steeply.” 

Some researchers have claimed that there was no discernible or only a small 
increase in mortality,*** but surveys in Chad and Niger in mid-1974 found twice the 
normal level (49 per 1,000).”°° In Niger, the increase seems to have been concen- 
trated in the north.” One author speaks of 44,000 famine deaths among Maurita- 
nia’s nomads.” For Mali, no number is well established despite one source setting 
it below 10,000. The same study suggests that hunger may have been one principal 
cause of death among children in 1972.”°® Mali’s Ministry of Health spoke of “ris- 
ing morbidity and mortality” in 1973, and locally the death rate among agricul- 
turalists increased markedly, too, amid reports of low intakes of calories.**? Child 
mortality rose for all of Mali’s ethnic groups, but the Bambara experienced only 
a slight increase, which peaked in 1972. Among the others, the Delta Tamasheq’s 
increase peaked in 1969 and 1974, the Gourma Tamasheq’s in 1970 and 1975, the 
Seno Fulani’s in 1973 and the Delta Fulani’s increase plateaued over the period 
1973-1977. 

Refugee camps reported many deaths. In Niger’s Lazaret camp near Niamey 
(many of whose inhabitants had fled from Mali), babies and children were bur- 
ied in most of its 500-600 graves, and in a camp in Boutelimit, Mauritania, over 
30 percent of the children under six years old were said to have died. For some 
time, the situation was similar in a camp near Timbuktu, Mali, where food rations 
were far from sufficient,*! and a UN survey found that one-sixth of Malian refu- 
gees to Niger, or 8,000 people — primarily small children — died before arrival.” 
Others awaited their death in their villages or committed suicide, including some 
Malian Fulani.*“ The often-cited figure of 101,000 famine victims in the Sahel has 
no sound methodological basis.” Noting this, the demographer John Caldwell first 
argued that “no one knows” the death toll, then conceded that “the death rates must 
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have gone up, especially among the nomads”, and finally thought it “doubtful” that 
excess mortality in the Sahel surpassed 250,000, which is quite high.** 

Overstocking was cited as one of the famine’s causes. In the six countries that 
founded the CILSS, livestock herds had grown from 18 million to 25 million head 
from 1960 to 1974.” By 1968, Mali had the region’s biggest herds of cattle, sheep 
and goats.”” Independence for the region’s countries had been a mixed blessing 
for herders because the new borders restricted their traditional north-south move- 
ments.” And the social changes in Mauritania, for example, were substantial. 
In the years around 1970, traders and bureaucratic elites bought many animals 
cheaply from traditional herders, whose economic position deteriorated. From 
1965 to 1976, the population’s proportion of nomads dropped sharply from 65 per- 
cent to 36 percent. Sedentary people relied much more on wage labor and trade 
than nomads did.*” 

Nomads’ traditional strategies for survival in times of crisis included bringing 
the herds to better pasturage, relying on food storage, sharing animals, hunting, 
gathering wild foods and raiding others’ herds.” Some of these were meanwhile 
restricted, but turning to substitute foods was still an option. Studies reported 
that many “communities have a well-developed knowledge of available [wild] 
foods”.**' And ethical factors were still important as well. Studying the moral 
economy of the Kel Ewey confederation of Niger’s Tuareg people in the mid- 
1980s, Gerd Spittler concluded: “What is needed in order to overcome a hunger 
crisis is not only a flexible economic system and appropriate social structures, but 
also specific norms, values and virtues”. Nonetheless, many caravaning men and 
children at home died.?” 

A popular explanation of the famine is that the production of staple foods like 
millet and sorghum in the Sahel fell or stagnated because of the steep rise in the 
cultivation of export crops such as cotton and peanuts, which took over land and 
absorbed labor.*** However, this argument does not stand up to scrutiny, because the 
acreage planted with export crops remained small.*** The same point can be made, 
with a bit more caution, about rural labor availability.”°° Any serious explanation 
must be more complex and involve a crisis of herding, but also of the smallest 
farms. The crisis in the early 1970s changed the relationship between pastoralists 
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and agriculturalists in the region. It hit some farmers hard but benefitted others, 
who joined traders and civil servants in buying animals from herders at low prices. 
As sedentary keeping of animals increased, some herders became employees, and 
nomads’ herds were no longer needed, or welcomed, to fertilize farmers’ fields 
on moves to the south with their manure.”°° Nonetheless, in retrospect, some non- 
nomadic Nigeriens associated the famine of 1972-1973 with slavery, dependence 
and powerlessness.?°’ 

Distress migration during the years of hunger was widespread and exceeded the 
usual seasonal migration of nomads and sedentary ruralites looking for labor in the 
dry season.” Mali received refugees from Mauritania, and many Malians fled to 
Senegal, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Dahomey, Togo, Nigeria and Ghana, another 
20,000 to Niger and 15,000 to Algeria. According to one author, 100,000 Kel 
Tamasheq left Mali, most of them apparently to Niger and Upper Volta.” Within 
Mali, many were also on the move, and about 40 refugee camps existed,”” “but old 
people, children and disabled are being forsaken” as their fleeing relatives left them 
behind.” In Niger’s Lazaret camp, the refugees (many of them Malians) dreamt at 
night of animals dying, the drought, the better times before, and what they would 
eat the next day. Ninety-six percent of the camp’s inhabitants wanted their children 
to go to school and only 50 percent wanted them to become nomads.” Malian 
pastoralists in Nigeria fell into conflicts with farmers that became ethnic.” 

Representatives of the Kel Tamasheq accused the region’s governments, espe- 
cially Mali’s, of following a policy of systematic starvation or even to extermi- 
nate their ethnic group. Governments denied the charge, but a British press report 
quoted a CILSS functionary, Ibrahima Konate, as saying: “We have to discipline 
these people, and to control their grazing and their movements. Their liberty is too 
expensive for us. This disaster is our opportunity”. And according to a USAID 
report, the Malian government “has decided to concentrate on saving human lives 
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rather than livestock”, which could reduce the national inventory from five million 
to three million heads of cattle.” In May 1974, Kel Tamasheq in Maradi, Niger, 
were rounded up and trucked back north.‘ Even once they returned home around 
1975, the returnees found it hard to rebuild their herds.” It was symbolic of their 
disempowerment that famished Malian nomads sold not only their jewelry but also 
their weapons in heaps in the tourist market in Gao.” The drought further eroded 
the social position of the Kel Tamasheq in Mali — once a dominant, slave-owning 
group — as had many processes after the country’s independence. Their two rebel- 
lions would plunge Mali later into civil war in the 1990s and 2010s. 

Early on, national governments and some of the many foreign functionaries in 
the region expressed concern about the drought (although FAO’s Early Warning 
System missed the bad condition in which animal herds and crops in the Sahel 
were until mid-January 1973).°° Mali’s government soon ended the cattle tax and 
created a national commission, headed by the ministers for defense and interior 
affairs, to address the emergency.” Neighboring countries acted similarly. But the 
Malian government also suppressed a tax strike by farmers in the region of Kayes.””! 
Unable to overcome the crisis alone, the CILSS and individual governments issued 
spectacular calls for international help. On 9 October 1973, Upper Volta’s Presi- 
dent Aboubakar Sangoulé Lamizana addressed the UN General Assembly.’” 

The response was slow. In 1972-1973, the foreign aid campaign for the Sahel 
amounted to about US$150 million including 700,000 tons of food (of which the 
USA provided about one-third). About 1.1 million tons (including 287,000 tons of 
commercial deliveries) followed the next year,” of which Mali’s share was dis- 
proportionately high. But only two-thirds of the aid commitments for 1972-1973 
were honored in that period.” In later years, food exports to the Sahel remained 
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on a higher level than until 1972.’ But it was difficult to transport food to the 
landlocked countries of Mali, Niger and Chad, because the capacity of the ports in 
Senegal and Ivory Coast and of the few railway lines was insufficient. As a result, 
deliveries were delayed, and an international airlift was organized in 1973. Six of 
its 16 foreign airplanes served Mali.?” There was little coordination of this aid, 
despite several bodies claiming to organize it like the UN Disaster Relief Organiza- 
tion, the FAO’s Office for the Sahelian Relief Operation (OSRO), the World Food 
Programme and the World Health Organization.” The region’s governments were 
somewhat better organized. 

They repeatedly complained about the inadequacy and slowness of foreign 
support.”’® Though the amounts of grain the region needed were limited, cuts 
in food aid forced them to buy much of it at high world market prices.*” One 
reason for the reluctance was that the great powers, especially the USA, had lit- 
tle geopolitical interest in the region. As Kissinger wrote to Nixon: “Our politi- 
cal and economic interests there are minimal”.**° The U.S. government regarded 
Africa as a zone of “European hegemony”.”*'This attitude changed gradually dur- 
ing the 1970s. But given the Sahel’s low priority for at the time of the crisis in 
1972-1974, ‘donor’ countries and the international bodies under their influence 
conveniently used the excuse of transportation problems to explain their slow 
and limited effort.”*? 
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Whether “millions would have died of starvation” without this campaign, as 
the coordinator of U.S. aid Maurice Williams claimed (“widespread starvation 
has been averted”), is unknown.’ The OSRO told a similar success story, despite 
“pockets of severe malnutrition”, and also praised the “remarkable food dis- 
tribution job done by the stricken countries themselves”. So did the World Food 
Programme “though”, it acknowledged, “the death toll may be considerable 
particularly among children”, especially in Niger and Mali’s sixth region in the 


north.” However, the foreign presence and capital inflow had another side: 


New French restaurants and boutiques opened. In 1971 there were 39,927 
passenger arrivals; in 1973, there were 65,937. Niamey had become a fam- 
ine boomtown [. . .]. Hundreds of disaster tourists visited [. . .] the [. . .] 
Sahelian countries during the drought.**° 


A critic from Oxfam stated that few deliveries reached “those for whom the emer- 
gency aid is destined”.**’ Against this background, a WHO official exclaimed in 
the summer of 1973: “Not again!!! God save the drought-stricken countries of the 
Sahel, now flooded with UN papers and reports. DOUBLE DISASTER”. 
Foreign ‘help’ fluidly transitioned from relief to ‘development’, which the 
CILSS also promoted.” The World Food Programme funded the food for 
workers who dug wells; built dams, roads and food storage facilities; and, 
unlike in other world regions, planted trees for reforestation.” Though many 
argued that overstocking and overgrazing had caused the calamity in the first 
place, and arguably capital inflows into animal production had led to herders’ 
vulnerability, in April 1973, the FAO and Sweden’s International Development 
Agency planned “to assist with the transition of the traditional pastoralists into 
modern livestock producers” for purposes of mass exports.””' With this, they 


took up ideas by African governments and large companies from before the 


crisis.” 
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Nigeria 


Nigeria had some of the same natural, social and economic features as the countries 
of the Sahel further in the north but differed from them politically. Over several 
years, drought affected more people in the north of this populous country than in 
all of the Sahelian states combined, but the international media paid it much less 
attention. The drought decimated the herds and hurt the yam, sorghum and millet 
crops but affected the corn and cassava production less.” The situation grew worse 
every year. In the Daura Emirate, two-thirds of farmers had no more self-produced 
grain to eat by June in 1971, August in 1972, March in 1973 and January in 1974.74 
This situation wore people down and changed social relations. According to Jan 
van Apeldoorn, the “drought and famine years must [. . .] be seen as a low point in 
a process that had been under way for many years”.?° 

The famine struck pastoralists and agriculturalists alike. They responded in a 
variety of ways. Herders moved further south in search of pastures; there were 
more seasonal migrants, including some from Mali; and people moved to towns 
and cities.””° Lacking feed, people sold their animals, but prices soon collapsed.” 
To buy staples, people sold their possessions; were looking for wage labor; made 
leather goods, wove, and decorated calabashes; cut firewood; engaged in the pot- 
ash trade; were hunting (though there was less game due to human population 
growth) and fishing; and cooked snacks, but the wage for unskilled laborers and 
the prices for all such goods fell. At least in some places, there were substantial 
distress sales of land at low prices.” People also mobilized kinship ties and patron- 
age networks, borrowed money and received gifts.”” Others just went hungry and 
prayed.*”° Many men deserted their families, and children begged.*"' People ate the 
famine foods they knew: leaves, bark, roots, water lilies, insect larvae and grass 
seeds.’ Prostitution in some cities increased.” 

In this area of West Africa, the population names famines to distinguish them; 
in one area of Nigeria, the name for this one was “the era of refusing to recognise 
brotherhood”. It was said that the rich broke contractual obligations to the poor. 

Grain prices were up by early to mid-1973.°°% According to reports, grain was 
abundant in the markets of the affected region, but few could afford it.*° Like in 
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the Sahel, the famine led to a redistribution of property of both pastoralists and 
herders.*” In addition to merchants and moneylenders, some mentioned tradesmen 
(such as butchers) among the profiteers.*" 

In another interpretation, ruralites were more resilient and overcame the calam- 
ity through traditional strategies, including social networks.*” But the famine in the 
north indirectly affected the entire country through shortages, rising prices, and a 
drop in economic growth (similar to Indonesia).*”° 

Unlike the countries in the Sahel, Nigeria did not request, or even allow, inter- 
national aid, for its military government was suspicious of foreign involvement 
because of the foreign support insurgents had received in the 1967-1970 Nigerian 
Civil War and the international politicization of the Biafra famine in this context. 
Instead, the government mounted its own relief campaign, supported by the press 
and civil society, but its scope was too limited to have much impact and it was 
merely technical in nature with food aid and money for seeds distributed. Official 
food-for-work programs (some apparently for water supplies), at least, received 
some praise.*!' The press reported many deaths, especially in the state of Kano, but 
there was no official count, and the true number is not known. Also, the govern- 
ment conducted no rehabilitation program.*” 


Ethiopia 


The mountainous East African nation of Ethiopia, in many parts of which peasants 
and tenants grew teff (a sort of millet) and other grains in fairly dry lands, was an 
old monarchy. In this country, drought and adverse social processes, in combina- 
tion with the oppressive political system, resulted in a catastrophe in 1972-1974 
and ultimately a revolution. Wollo province, particularly its Afar herders and 
Oromo tenant farmers, was worst affected.*'? Agricultural laborers, servants and 
beggars also suffered, as did tradespeople and those in the service sector because 
of falling demand.*"*4 

Most Ethiopian farmers worked less than 2 hectares.°'® In Ethiopia, as in other 
countries mentioned earlier, the calamity took several years to develop. The gover- 
nor of Wollo had warned Emperor Haile Selassie in 1970 that thousands of peasants 
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were starving.°'° In the Awash valley in Wollo province, new estates for cash crops 
(cotton in particular), run with Dutch, British, Israeli, Italian and Ethiopian capital, 
displaced local agriculturalists and deprived Afar pastoralists of important grazing 
areas along the river. A Swedish development project to build a dam helped well- 
off farmers but this aggravated the situation for others.*!’ Old land rights in Ethio- 
pia’s north were eroding and social conditions changing. Taxes had been forcing 
people into the cash economy since the 1960s.*'* In the southern provinces, where 
there was more tenancy, landlords evicted many tenant farmers; others suffered 
from the high rents.°'” Land and livestock prices fell, making livestock producers 
vulnerable.” The available information about the markets for foodstuffs is con- 
tradictory, ranging from mention of widespread speculation to claims that prices 
did not rise much. In any case, food was available in most places, but many could 
not afford it.””! Twenty percent of Ethiopia’s arable land was owned by the church, 
which engaged in grain speculation rather than relief.*” 

Many reacted by turning to substitute foods. “We live just like the baboons”, 
a village elder from Godabro, Mega district, complained because villagers were 
eating roots and edible weeds from the forest.’”” Among the Afar, people broke 
with traditions of social support. Many old people were abandoned, and orphans 
were adopted by highland migrant workers of other ethnicities.” Other deserted 
women and children succumbed to hunger.””° There were plenty of deaths in the 
feeding centers in Ethiopia placed along the roads, but in these centers, adults (and 
probably men) were clearly over-represented — a lot of children as well as elderly 
people had not even reached them.” Deaths occurred primarily in these groups, 
especially among little girls and elderly men.””’ Many peasants had to sell all of 
their land, leading to a government decree invalidating recent land transactions, 
but it is unclear how effective it was.’ According to one estimate, there were two 
million hunger migrants in the country and 175,000 in Wollo province.*”? Many 
women from the countryside migrated to the cities, particularly in 1974.°°° The 
social disruption was profound. Even in the less afflicted southwest, food raids 
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and counterraids including murders of travelers impeded trade and farming. Some 
Mursi took back the bride prices they had paid by force — a special sort of divorce. 
“Tt is difficult to think of a more telling indication than this of the severe strain 
imposed by the famine on social relations”?! 

The famine claimed many deaths, which varied by ethnicity. In 1975, the Ethi- 
opian relief coordinator Kassa Kebede stated that 2.5 million people had been 
affected by the famine, primarily in the provinces of Wollo and Tigray, and 100,000 
had died in Wollo alone in 1973. Others put the figure at 200,000, one scholar at 
600,000 in Wollo and Tigray alone.**? UNICEF reported at an early stage that about 
two-thirds of the early victims were farmers.**’ But in relative terms, more pasto- 
ralists died. Up to one quarter of the Afar people perished. The Issa were also badly 
affected. On the other hand, 51 percent of Afar families experienced no deaths, and 
recent agricultural settlers among the Afar suffered few losses.*** It has been esti- 
mated that there were 28,000 excess deaths in the eastern province of Harerghe.** 
One local study of the Mursi estimated a mortality of 20 percent among adults 
in 1970-1973; the rate was probably higher among children.**° Allegedly, local 
strongmen ordered police to kill the emaciated in some places.**’ 

The government long denied the famine and cholera outbreaks.*** Its distribution 
of seeds and oxen to agriculturalists on credit was hampered by bureaucratic proce- 
dures that disadvantaged the poor.*” It stopped hungry peasants’ protest marches to 
the capital in the countryside; the emperor refused to meet with the hungry; and in 
parliament, deputies from Wollo were prevented from giving reports.” The lowest 
echelons of the feudal system had disastrous effects, too: village heads were hesi- 
tant to report the presence of famine because this could result in tax exemptions 
for villagers and, so, reduce their own income.*' The emperor had no concern for 
his starving subjects. In an infamous interview, he haughtily declared that the poor 
deserved their fate because they worked too little.°* Only in the southern province 
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of Sidamo was government relief reputed to have prevented disaster.’ Protesters 


against the inaction from a variety of social groups and political unrest in the cities 
did a great deal to generate publicity for the disaster.°* 

It was not only Ethiopia’s Imperial Government that failed. Foreign agencies 
took part in the early cover-up.* When the agriculture minister urgently asked 
the FAO to deliver 10,000 tons of emergency grain, though it needed much more, 
the organization responded with warm words but regretted that it could not help 
“due to lack of resources” .*“° After some further delay, the World Food Programme 
granted the request, but by the end of the year, FAO officials still wondered whether 
the grain had reached its destination.” The Nixon administration delayed own aid 
measures substantially.’* So, the bulk of relief goods, which was substantial in the 
end, arrived only after November 1973 and thus after the peak of the famine and 
in Wollo possibly only in April 1974.*° The even less-accessible southern regions 
were neglected by relief missions.*°° Because foreign helpers brought in relief foods 
that people were not used to (the same happened in Mali), many small children suf- 
fered from gastro-enteric diseases that were often fatal under the circumstances.**! 

Before the coup/revolution in 1974 that swept away the monarchy, the govern- 
ment’s response was limited. It finally asked for international help in 1973. The 
Imperial administration tried to move up to 100,000 nomads in the Ogaden into 
camps, but this led to political upheaval. The Soviet Union supported the project.°’? 
In the north, an uprising began among the Afar in 1975, and Afars and landlords 
opposed the army and settlers in bloody fighting.*** The measures of the Derg, the 
new leftist military junta, in 1974-1975 were more far reaching. 

Scholars have portrayed these events in Ethiopia as the consequences of arro- 
gant neglect and a sluggish and often incompetent international relief campaign. 
Mass starvation occurred in a variety of regions, in a variety of contexts, striking 
a variety of groups: pastoralists, small peasants, tenant farmers, servants, artisans 
and rural providers of small services. The famine did not strike all of the coun- 
try’s provinces; overall, food availability in Ethiopia was quite favorable in 1972 
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and 1973 but not in 1974.**4 Amartya Sen distinguishes two famines: one in the 
north in 1972-1973 and one in the south in 1973-1974.°°° In search for the roots 
of famine, one could also argue that Ethiopian society was highly fragmented by 
an urban-rural divide, conditions somewhere between feudal tenancy and wage 
labor, emerging capitalism’s effects on some peasants (and nomads) but not oth- 
ers, and the influence of high capitalism with land concentration under foreign 
investment in the Awash Valley. These conditions generated multiple forms of 
violence, also illuminated by the ethnic differentiation of suffering and, eventu- 
ally, revolution and land reform in 1975 that was, however, preceded by a violent 
redistribution of land in some areas through the peasants reminiscent of Russia 
in 1917.2% 


Tanzania 


This East African country, which had a long history of regional famines under 
colonial rule,’ included different climatic and soil conditions but many areas 
enjoyed little rainfall. Its government pursued what it called African socialism, 
but farms were private. In 1973, there were reports of drought and subsequent 
food shortages in the northern regions of Mwanza and Shinyanga and warnings 
of imminent famine among Burundian refugees,’ who had fled the mass murders 
in their country in 1972. The 1974 drought affected again primarily the north, but 
its impact is controversial. However, northern Massai herders were hard hit, and 
food shortages were reported from various regions. Both food stocks and domestic 
procurement were low. Foreign observers blamed the former on the government’s 
failure to arrange for timely imports, but emergency aid was very slow to arrive, 
too. U.S. embassy officials mentioned deaths from starvation, especially among 
children.’ Some researchers have explained lower staple food production by the 
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resettlement of a large part of Tanzania’s population for the villagization campaign 
in 1974-1975, rather than drought.°° Among the responses to the shortages, many 
Chagga women migrated from the countryside to the capital city of Dar-es Salaam 
in 1974.50! 

In April 1973, President Nyerere spoke of the worst food shortages since inde- 
pendence, and in early 1974, the government dramatized the situation again.’ Late 
in that year, Nyerere announced an emergency program, “Agriculture for Survival”, 
appealing to citizens, including city dwellers, to grow food. Tanzania had to spend 
40 percent of its foreign exchange earnings (or rather, part of its foreign currency 
reserves) on food imports.** Peasants had to grow specific food crops. Farmers in 
Dodoma district had to show that they had six acres under cultivation per wife, or 
they were denied access to buses and trains.* Most analysts have ascribed the sup- 
posed prevention of famine and panic in 1973-1974 to the effective, free distribu- 
tion of grain to the needy by the National Milling Corporation; the movement of 
grain between districts was restricted.’ 

How many succumbed to starvation is unclear. Stories told among the tens of 
thousands of Burundian refugees in Tanzania say that many children and old people 
died in and after 1972, despite the UNHCR’s substantial support.” Burundian refu- 
gees were also starving because they were resettled in 1972—1973.°” Clearly, many 
Tanzanians lived in very bad conditions during the mass resettlement 1973-1975, 
but it is not clear how far this led to additional deaths, and if so, how many were 
caused by hunger or rather by lack of shelter.” The infant mortality rate in 1973 was 
especially high in the regions of Kigoma, Coast and Singida.*® 


Political reactions 


The governments of countries affected by famine responded to it differently. Some, 
as in Ethiopia, Afghanistan and India, denied it for as long as, or longer than, they 
reasonably could. Others, like in Bangladesh, the Sahel, Indonesia, Tanzania and, 
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eventually, Ethiopia, pleaded emphatically for international help. Only Nigeria 
refused foreign support. 

Famine was not denied without reasons. Silence had something to do with 
bureaucrats’ contempt for ‘backward’ people and officials’ collusion with profi- 
teers of famine. Also, the usage of the word famine had undesirable political impli- 
cations; it indicated domestically and abroad that a government did not take care 
of its people. Domestically, famine contributed heavily to political instability, and 
coups toppled several regimes. There were strikes, demonstrations, tax revolts, 
riots and armed insurgencies.*” To pacify an angry public, the regime in Mali, 
unlike others in the Sahel, raised the minimum wage considerably.*”' In several 
countries, refugee camps were meant to keep the hungry away from urban politics 
and protect regimes from the political fallout of their misery.’ Under public pres- 
sure, Indonesia’s authoritarian regime moved toward a basic needs approach in 
development policy in 1973-1974.?” But the governments of Afghanistan (1973), 
Niger (1974), Upper Volta (1974), Bangladesh (twice in 1975), Chad (1975) and 
Ethiopia (1974-1975) all fell. Corruption and famine figured large in the rationale 
by those who plotted most of the coups that brought them down.” Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi declared a state of emergency in India in 1975, under which 175,000 
people were detained within a year, and President Ferdinand Marcos declared mar- 
tial law in the Philippines in 1972 in large part to secure their hold on power in 
the face of upheavals due to food shortages and hunger.*” Prime Minister Mujibur 
Rahman of Bangladesh also took authoritarian measures to stay in power, confid- 
ing to UNROD’s former chief, Victor Umbricht, in August 1974: “‘Country is 
fighting for survival.’ ‘I am fighting for survival.” One year and ten days later, 
plotters murdered him and many family members. In contrast to Sen’s argument 
that bourgeois democracy, unlike authoritarianism, prevents famine,*” it was sev- 
eral dictators who were overthrown — usually by new dictators — which implies that 
famine matters politically in a dictatorship; a dictator who wants to stay in power 
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ought to prevent it; and the occurrence of famine can be crucial for other dictatorial 
regimes to be established. This is also to say that it was not the hungry masses who 
took power but elites on their behalf. More generally, the facts that characterize 
the famines in 1972—1975 call into question the view that a country’s responses to 
famine depended on its political system. 

The press, which Sen emphasizes so much in this context,’ can also play an 
active and important role in alerting readers to an acute hunger crisis and provid- 
ing a platform for political demands in a dictatorship, as it did in Nigeria.*” (The 
Nigerian press also served an unexpected purpose: without grass or fodder, “it is 
very common that animals feed on newspapers and magazines’’.**’) 

The political turmoil in famished countries in 1972-1975 was the result of com- 
plex social conflicts. One way in which the politicization of social conflict came to 
the surface was through the frequent ethnization of hunger. It is striking that certain 
ethnic or religious groups often endured the most starvation: Hindus and Biharis in 
Bangladesh; the Kel Tamasheq in Mali; Christians in Chad; Afar, Oromo, Mursi, 
Harerghe, and Somalis in Ethiopia; Burundians and Massai in Tanzania; Dalits and 
tribal people in Maharashtra and Muslims in Assam. Studies of famine have not 
paid systematic attention to this fact. 

The governments of industrialized countries and international organizations 
also felt public pressure to intervene in the crises. They tried to reconcile this with 
other interests and agendas, which implied that they turned, like NGOs at the time, 
from relief to development.**' This is the subject of much of the rest of this study. 


Conclusion 


What causes a global wave of famines? This chapter has briefly described acute 
hunger crises in which at least two million — more likely three million — people in 
about two dozen countries perished. Most of these deaths occurred in South Asia. 
In terms of natural events, observers have usually linked them to droughts caused 
by el niño and la nina events.** In many, but not all, countries and cases, these led 
to drops in staple food production. The weather’s influence was important but not 
decisive. 

Peaks in international market prices for grain in 1972 and 1974 did not directly 
cause the mass hunger in non-industrialized countries. Grain prices were crucial 
for these famines, but national (and local) prices were, if at all, only loosely con- 
nected with the international market, for food was, and is, politically sensitive, 
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and government interventions, like import monopolies, tariffs, food subsidies, and 
rationing and distribution systems, disconnected domestic and global prices and 
blunted the impact of international market developments.** This was even so in 
regard to the famine in Bangladesh, where rice prices were lower in 1973-1975 
than in international markets, although the former were influenced by the latter.*** 
More generally, at least rice prices in many non-industrialized Asian countries have 
tended to be lower than international prices.** Research into this sort of price sepa- 
ration is still in its infancy.*** And some food crops were not even internationally 
traded.**’ There was not one global market price, or even one uniform global grain 
market, in the 1970s. Arguably, this is still true. 

Developments in international markets did have some indirect influence on 
national processes. One avenue of impact was the low level of international food 
aid. Despite the fanfare over international relief operations in Ethiopia and the 
Sahel, the overall level of food aid was drastically reduced in the early 1970s 
because industrialized countries wanted to reap high profits in the commercial mar- 
ket instead. Even commercial deliveries to countries in need failed sometimes,*** 
and close allies of the USA sometimes asked for food aid in vain.**? Of even greater 
impact on the course of famines and the lives of people in its grip was the unavaila- 
bility of food aid or delays in its arrival, in part due to the lack of shipping space.*”° 
(Such delays were just typical for the World Food Programme.*”') The lack of food 
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aid forced the governments of even the poorest countries to buy large amounts of 
food on commercial terms,” which stressed their budgets and, ultimately and in 
diffused ways, resulted in imported inflation with repercussions for the price of 
food and countries’ ability to pursue social policies. Moreover, when international 
food aid did arrive, in many countries, it did not often prevent mass death through 
starvation. 

It was less global markets and direct links than parallel social processes of dif- 
ferentiation and stratification that led to this global wave of famines. They made 
landless rural workers, small peasants, sharecroppers, small tenant farmers, many 
pastoralists and other rural groups vulnerable. The strategies with which people 
tried to survive did not differ much from country to country nor from previous 
or later famines.*”* Political responses and the conflicts they involved were syn- 
thesized in the previous section. What is striking is that in no country there was a 
national community of equal suffering. On the contrary, social fragmentation was 
typical, and certain regions, occupations, social classes, cohorts, religious groups 
and ethnicities were the worst impacted. Many migrants, refugees and nomads 
were strongly affected. Social ties loosened. Famine was, as usual, not a time of 
solidarity.’”* 

Amartya Sen did much to illuminate the social processes that famine involved in 
the early 1970s. His fundamental insight was that famine strikes unequally and so 
who dies needs to be explained. His entitlement theory, according to which famine 
is not the result of a country’s general lack of food but of certain groups losing their 
access to it because the fall in their income leaves them destitute, drew on four 
case studies, three of which (Bangladesh, Ethiopia and the Sahel) were part of the 
1970s world food crisis. Sen observed (and this chapter corroborates) that, aside 
from small peasants whose harvests failed, it was primarily people from among 
agricultural laborers, tenants and sharecroppers, pastoralists, and certain groups of 
artisans and service providers who suffered and died. As the cost of staples rose 
rapidly, but wages, livestock and meat prices and the value of land fell, markets did 
not work in their favor and excluded these groups from enough food to survive. 
Others, however, generated gains, like grain traders and large landowners acquiring 
more land. So, interests clashed.’ In Bangladesh and Ethiopia alike, it was rising 
food prices, not shortages, that triggered mass outmigration from affected areas.*”° 

By contrast, a liberal-technocratic interpretation by scholars from the Inter- 
national Food Policy Research Institute (IFPRI), an institution with close ties to 
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the ‘World Bank’, reads like this: “Traders naturally [!] form expectations about 
future prices and stock foodgrains to maximize profits. Nevertheless, in crisis situ- 
ations this behavior is often erroneously perceived as the primary cause of the 
problem”.?” This quote tells the reader little about reality but much about IFPRI. 

Thus, one can argue on the basis of Sen’s analysis that famine is “a product of 
the social or economic system rather than its failure” .°” In other words, markets 
worked, they did not fail. It was just humans who failed to survive. 

Parker Shipton has taken this line of argument a step further, arguing that market 
involvement (together with state intervention) has been among the “causes” of, as 
well as the “known remedies” for, famine. That is, market involvement leads to the 
impoverishment of large groups and social divisions, and the consequent famine 
in turn “forces its victims into market exchanges” and thereby accelerates social 
mobility and dynamics.*” For those affected, this often leads to more misery and 
dependence. 

But one must keep some of the weaknesses of Sen’s theory in mind. He treated 
affected people like isolated individuals operating in an environment determined 
solely by the market. So, he largely ignored collective food security networks and 
was strangely silent about the state. In addition, “entitlement” is stronger as an 
approach than as an exclusive explanation.“ Furthermore, an adequate analysis 
must recognize that famine is a socially interactive process and that families get 
increasingly impoverished over years," as I have shown for the Sahel, Maharashtra, 
Ethiopia and Bangladesh in the early 1970s. Put differently, some of the victims in 
1972-1975 pursued traditional activities, and their traditional safety networks were 
inadequate, but many others were recently impoverished by processes of rural cap- 
ital accumulation that eroded or eliminated traditional collective safety networks. 
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4 The small peasant approach to 
combatting hunger and rural 
poverty 


Ideas and breakthrough 


This chapter describes the small peasant and basic needs approaches to solving the 
global hunger problem, their origins, the political interests behind them and their 
political breakthrough in the early to mid-1970s. Designed to liberate 700-800 mil- 
lion people throughout the world from hunger and to transform the countryside 
in non-industrialized countries, they were a truly global scheme. In this chapter, 
I sketch that scheme’s design and dimensions and show the importance that the 
two concepts to ending hunger and rural poverty ascribed to non-industrialized 
states and their development planning and to the framework of ‘integrated rural 
development’. Because the world food crisis of 1972-1975 and the World Food 
Conference of 1974 catalyzed the dominance of the small peasant approach in 
international development policies, I include them in the discussion. 


Contemporary criticisms of existing development approaches 


The small peasant approach emerged from criticism of older development poli- 
cies. Based on the modernization theory of the 1950s and 1960s, the hegemonic 
approaches focused on economic growth and, so, on infrastructure, industry and in 
part on education that would serve as engines of development for a speedy economic 
take-off.’ Supporting agriculture and the rural sphere was marginal.” On the con- 
trary, the “agricultural sector [was] to be squeezed of cheap food, of labour and capi- 
tal to promote industrialization”.* Of course, the majority of the population of most 
Asian and African countries made their living from agriculture; even in the USA, 
one of the most industrialized nations, one-third of the workforce was “involved 
in the production, processing and marketing of farm and food products” in 1973.4 
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In as much as older development concepts dealt with agriculture, they concen- 
trated on large farms, those with the greatest impact on production, especially for the 
market (often export crops), and supposedly the most productive and most recep- 
tive to modernity.* According to theory, wealth would diffuse from there through 
society through the so-called “trickle-down effect’. Economic policy should center 
on large commercial producers, as an FAO official described his agency’s view, 
while the “welfare of small non-viable farmers should be an objective of social 
policies”.° The prevailing policies emphasized the role of agricultural research, 
and the approach was almost entirely technical; the focus was on high-yielding 
varieties of cereals, the so-called protein gap, on reducing after-harvest waste of 
products and on exports.’ 

In the second half of the 1960s, development policy tackled the hunger prob- 
lem primarily by increasing production through the use of new technologies: 
high-yielding seed varieties in combination with fertilizers, pesticides, irrigation 
and possibly agricultural machinery. In about 1968, the apparent success of the 
approach, especially in wheat production in northwestern India and parts of Paki- 
stan, led to the coinage “green revolution”.* The peak of this hype came when the 
plant geneticist Norman Borlaug was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1970.? 

But after a few years, the ‘green revolution’ faced serious criticism that con- 
tributed to the emergence of the poverty-oriented small peasant approach.'° Some, 
including U.S. President Nixon,'' defended the ‘green revolution’, but others 
objected that its focus on large farmers led to rising land prices, the displacement 
of peasants and sharecroppers and rural unemployment, regional disparities, the 
spread of plant diseases, poor-tasting grain, and perhaps even a rise in malnutri- 
tion. The Indian press was very critical, and local officials in Pakistan, for example, 
demanded that the problems should be addressed.'? Among the “second-generation 
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problems”, imported inputs were expensive; the initial investment needed to farm 
was substantial’; and credit and water for irrigation tended to reach only the 
wealthy farmers.'* A U.S. report on India described the subsequent unrest among 
small farmers.'° The CIA also started worrying about the consequences.'° And a 
UN working group noted, “like any revolution, the ‘Green Revolution’, despite 
its peaceful aims, carries the seeds of violence and change”.'’ Instead of trickling 
down, wealth was concentrating through the new technologies. '* 

The UN devised a two-year study in 1971 to examine “how the Green Revolu- 
tion has changed and affected income distribution, land holdings, types and levels 
of employment, regional population movement and economic and social ‘class 
structures’”.'” An ECOSOC resolution in the fall of 1971 noted that “attention 
should be given to the economic, social and human problems which inevitably 
accompany such a revolutionary process” and that the ‘green revolution’s’ ben- 
efits should be distributed more widely, geographically and also socially.” The 
single-minded focus on raising agricultural production had worsened the social 
situation! by polarizing “a rural bourgeoisie and a rural proletariat”, as a Soviet 
scholar put it.” 

Such criticism came from many sides: experts, like the famous economist Theo- 
dore Schultz, diplomats, leftists and religious groups.” The ‘green revolution’ “did 
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not solve the world food problem”, two high-ranking members of the administra- 
tion wrote to Nixon in 1970.” President McNamara of the ‘World Bank’ joined 
the critics early on,” saying frankly that the trickle-down theory had failed, and 
the U.S. Foreign Assistance Act of 1973 was based on the same conclusion.” The 
title of a 1973 article in Foreign Policy was “Development: The End of Trickle 
Down?’”’ As the FAO’s liaison officer to UN headquarters reported, “governments 
of all political persuasions have become disenchanted with the development profile 
of the past 10/20 years. The proof is it has not worked. There is more poverty, more 
hunger, more illiteracy”, and there was more inequality as well.” 

More generally, inequality in non-industrialized countries and between them 
and industrialized states had been on the rise in the 1950s and 1960s.” And most 
of the economic targets of the first UN Development Decade (1960-1970) were 
missed. These trends fed a different kind of concern, namely, that the ‘green 
revolution’ had reached the limits of its ability to raise crop yields and stimu- 
late economic growth, and new concepts were needed.” In other words, “rural 
poverty” was seen as “a major obstacle to national growth” which required 
a change in policy.*'! From this perspective, the ‘green revolution’ needed to 
be expanded in a modified form,” whereas its critics regarded it as problem- 
generating in itself. 


Contemporary analyses 


The outcome was a marked change in the approach to economic development 
policy. “Neither agriculture nor the small farmers have been rated very high in the 
operational thinking of most development theorists and practitioners until fairly 
recently”, Gordon Donald ofthe USAID noted in 1976, adding that the peasant had 
been considered the “main representative of [. . .] backwardness”.* 
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Many analysts at the time conceived the calamity as a world food problem, rather 
than a hunger problem. They argued that food production in many non-industrial- 
ized countries had lagged behind population growth in the past one to two decades. 
Scenarios for the future suggested that these countries would see quickly growing 
grain deficits and would not be able to pay for the necessary food imports.** The 
large grain exporting nations that had commercialized their exports argued con- 
veniently that they could not feed the world. As the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, 
Earl Butz, put it: “We cannot afford to feed the world, nor should we”.’ Many vot- 
ers agreed, under slogans like “charity begins at home”. On 16 September 1975, 
the UN General Assembly resolved that the “solution to the world food problem 
lies primarily in increasing rapidly food production in the developing countries”.*” 
A number of influential players in development policy proclaimed that it was time 
to prioritize agriculture,’ and development strategists called for channeling addi- 
tional billions of dollars annually to food production and rural development,” also 
to address that the expansion of irrigation in important Asian countries was slower 
than anticipated and impeding rice farming.“ These production-centered arguments 
assumed that increasing food production alone would reduce hunger. 

But this would be difficult because of the number of families with tiny plots of 
land. According to a report from the late 1970s, more than half of India’s 82 mil- 
lion land-holding families (with a population of 700 million) owned less than 1 
hectare. The average farm was 2 hectares. And the situation was worsening. In 
1961/1962, 37 percent of the holdings (23.6 million farms) were smaller than 1 
hectare.*' According to Indian government officials, pauperization continued in the 
following years, especially among the Scheduled Castes and Tribes.” 

Many development experts believed that rural society was conservative and 
perceived new technology as a threat to the social order. The hunger problem 
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was often portrayed as one of subsistence farmers who usually just managed to 
feed their families but unable to cope when their harvests failed.“ Even if the lat- 
ter did not happen, they were seasonally vulnerable to hunger and disease before 
the harvest, to taking out loans and to selling part of their land when in serious 
distress, all of which reinforced poverty. One finds sweeping statements in the 
sources about the “rural poor, i.e.[,] those living outside the market economy as 
bare subsistence producers or landless laborers, who do not have the resources 
needed to achieve improved levels of living”.*° The claim that landless workers 
existed outside the money economy was of course utter nonsense. U.S. President 
Nixon informed Congress that “40 percent of the global population in all the devel- 
oping countries still remain trapped in conditions of poverty beyond the reach of 
the market economy”.*’ Policy experts argued that subsistence farming was a prob- 
lem, especially where land was scarce.** If subsistence farmers formed the bulk of 
the chronically malnourished, the obvious solution was to help them produce more 
food for their own consumption.” They should also farm more productively and 
keep larger (collective) food stocks, which would induce them to break with tradi- 
tion and prepare them for “future modernization’”.*’ Orthodox Marxists spread the 
same views.°! 

Experts argued that subsistence producers’ self-sufficiency influenced their 
whole attitude. As one author put it: “Peasants are not money motivated”, but they 
were security-oriented and thus investing relatively little labor.’ They were sup- 
posed to be isolated, traditional and conservative — the antithesis of what planners 
desired.” However, other scholars valued what they called the “peasant mode of 
production”: “Peasants are essentially self-sufficient and self-reproducing”, 
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separate cells and independent, wrote Göran Hydén, an influential voice in the 
ensuing so-called “peasant debate’.* In another reading, subsistence farmers’ pro- 
duction, labor and consumption made no contribution to society.” One policy goal 
was to integrate them into market exchanges. According to the ‘World Bank’, for 
example, “the modernization and monetization of rural society” would alleviate 
poverty.” There was still a long way to go before the director of a UN agency stated 
in 1992 that the rural poor were part of the economic system and did not have to be 
“integrated” into it.” But in as much as subsistence farmers really existed, statistics 
on their production were hard to come by and highly questionable.’ 

Subsistence farming was a problematic notion, anyway. James Ferguson has 
shown that “development experts’ sometimes just construed the idea of a country 
as agrarian with overtones of poor subsistence farming despite contrary evidence." 
In the early 1970s, the idea that there was a vast sea of merely self-supplying 
peasants was outdated. In an important book of the time, Clifton Wharton Jr. 
stated: “Admittedly, the farmer characterized by pure subsistence production is 
rarely found in the real world”; rather, there were degrees of subsistence, includ- 
ing “semisubsistence”.‘ Correspondingly, experts thought no longer of villages as 
self-sufficient, homogenous and cohesive.*! 

Many authors offered no definition of ‘subsistence’. According to two scholars, 
it was “production for direct consumption, the ‘use value production’” (and yet 
they argued that there was also an urban form of subsistence production). Others 
insisted that the number of genuine subsistence farms was small.“ Most owner- 
cultivators and sharecroppers needed to buy some products and thus sell some of 
their produce,” and this was true for landless laborers, tenants and pastoralists any- 
way. According to various surveys conducted in African and Asian countries in the 
1980s, 20-50 percent of rural household income came from off-farm activities.‘ 
Scholars discussed the different proportions of foods consumed on-farm versus 
those marketed. Farmers marketed only a small percentage of some products, like 
millet in Africa and corn in Kenya, though by reputation a pro-market country.‘ 
Surveys also showed that few farmers were involved in selling and buying certain 
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products.“ But other products were more commercialized. For instance, “gross 
village retention” in India in the late 1930s was estimated to be 80 percent for 
maize, sorghum and pearl millet but only 59 percent for rice and 49 percent for 
wheat.‘® Still, quantifications were tentative. Generalizations about national or 
supra-national trends, like three quarters of all food in non-industrialized countries 
was consumed on farm,” were risky at best. 

Unemployment was also seen as important cause of mass hunger. From this 
perspective, reliance on “traditional subsistence agriculture” caused unemploy- 
ment, which led to poverty, which weakened demand, which in turn resulted in 
a low percentage of marketed food and, so, malnutrition.” It was known, but 
often not taken into account in development programs, that the urban poor tended 
to consume fewer calories than the rural poor.” At the same time, development 
planners understood that creating employment and thus reducing poverty in the 
countryside would put limits on the migration to cities, which many governments 
wanted. 

The hunger problem was conceived as primarily South Asian in the 1960s. In 
the early 1980s, more than half of the world’s absolute poor lived in just three pop- 
ulous countries, India, Pakistan and Bangladesh.” India was home to more than 
one-third, and within this country, extreme poverty was concentrated in the four 
states of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and West Bengal in 1983.” In 1974, one 
FAO functionary reminded another that there were more hungry people in Bangla- 
desh than in all of Africa.” Things had not changed much by 2010, when 42 per- 
cent of the world’s undernourished children lived in India and 5 percent each lived 
in Bangladesh and Pakistan.” According to the Economic and Social Commission 
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for Asia and the Pacific, two-thirds of the world’s people living in absolute poverty 
in 1976 resided in four countries: India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Indonesia.” 

In the early 1970s, many people — also in UN organizations — began to believe, 
inaccurately, that the global problem of undernutrition was largely a matter of Sub- 
Saharan Africa.” Africa had actually been a net exporter of grain for over 2,000 years 
until about 1950. The final report of the 1970 World Food Congress still hardly men- 
tioned Africa, and an FAO Regional Conference in September 1972 acknowledged 
no serious African problems.” Africa came to be regarded as the continent of hunger 
in part because of its declining production per capita of staple foods in the 1970s and 
1980s.” Africa’s food imports rose, though not by a lot in absolute terms, and the 
continent’s portion within the U.S. food ‘aid’ program grew considerably from 1975 
to 1984.*° Between 1972 and 1978, at least 12 Sub-Saharan states declared that food 
self-sufficiency was their goal,®' and an African Regional Food Plan was designed 
in 1976-1978." Specialists from the region argued that Sub-Saharan Africa should 
finally be included in the “Green Revolution”.* And the low rates of savings and 
investment rates needed to rise, according to international experts.** Analyses showed 
that the majority of the world’s pastoralists was in West A frica,®* but according to esti- 
mates, they were much fewer than poor agriculturalists, and development policies con- 
sidered the livestock sector unimportant to reducing hunger, as I show in later chapters. 


The small peasant approach to combating rural poverty 


The idea behind the small peasant approach was simple. The vast majority of 
the world’s hungry consisted of poor rural dwellers in non-industrialized coun- 
tries.° “They are the small farmers, tenants and the rural people without land or 
employment”.*’ For many analysts, this included sharecroppers. At the same time, 
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these small agriculturalists were important staple food producers. Thus, they were 
the key to solving the world’s food and hunger problems both ways. Better farm- 
ing methods would enable them to raise production; so, there would be more food, 
and they and their families would have more to eat. To increase productivity,™ 
they needed to farm with ‘modern’ inputs, especially high-yielding seed varieties. 
However, these were more vulnerable to pests, drought and inadequate soil nutri- 
ents, which required the use of fertilizers, pesticides and irrigation. These inputs, 
however, necessitated a considerable initial investment and, thus, credit; storage 
facilities, transportation and marketing in order to sell surpluses and repay loans; 
and agricultural extension services to teach farmers in the use of ‘modern’ inputs. 
As an FAO official succinctly put it, this amounted to “the transformation from 
traditional subsistence farming to commercial farming”.’ In many development 
planners’ mind, this transformation superseded fighting hunger as the main goal. 
Thus, a whole new system of production practices was to be put in place, which 
would not only eliminate hunger but also invigorate local economies and stimulate 
the economies of industrialized nations, mainly through their chemical and agri- 
cultural machinery industries and ease the general economic crisis of overproduc- 
tion that started in 1973. Small agriculturalists would become (more) important 
producers and consumers. As many saw this project, it was nothing less than the 
integration of hundreds of millions of more or less isolated people into national and 
the world economies, a plan “to bring the small farmers and the landless agricul- 
tural workers into the income and employment streams” and “into the mainstream 
of national development programmes”.*! ‘World Bank’ president McNamara said 
nearly the same thing.” For transnational corporations, it offered a chance of 
“[t]apping Third World [p]easant [m]arkets” through “the emergence of a gradu- 
ally expanding class of peasant entrepreneurs”.” “The effort to involve the rural 
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dwellers [in non-industrialized countries] into the monetary circulation must suc- 
ceed in order to give important impulses to the market and industrialization pro- 
cess”, lectured the head of the West German Association of Labor Unions.” As a 
group of experts noted in 1976, “the so-called ‘trickle-down’ effect has worked 
insufficiently”, the “rural poor constitute a dormant potential of producers and con- 
sumers” and the “solution of the poverty problem lies in the integration of the rural 
poor into the socio-economic system”.”® This new orientation was “now a general 
consensus”, read a document from about 1978.” “By the mid-1970s, ‘targeting the 
poor’ had become the new orthodoxy in development philosophy”.”” All of these 
views built on Theodore Schultz’s theory that peasants were profit oriented, will- 
ing, resourceful and efficient and just needed better technology.” 

The ultimate aim of the small peasant approach remained that of all develop- 
ment concepts, namely, industrialization. Implicitly, development was conceived 
as to follow the European model, and some of the literature explicitly compared 
contemporary non-industrialized countries and the first nation to industrialize, 
Britain.” But the new concept assumed another model of capital accumulation on 
the way to industrial society, more diffused and bottom-up than did modernization 
theory’s trickle-down model.'” However, the new approach continued to assume 
that external infusions of capital would trigger economic growth, and more invest- 
ment would generate more growth (a belief that now faces criticism but is still 
dominant).'°! As it was formulated at the time, “the world food problem, abstracted 
from the population problem, is one of effectively managing the delivery of capital 
and technology to developing countries [. . .]”.'” 

The acronym of the Scheme for Agricultural Credit Development, which the 
FAO launched in the late 1970s, illustrates how important development agen- 
cies thought the extension of credit to farmers was for the success of their plans: 
SACRED.!® However, the larger part of capital needed for activating the peasants 
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had to come from within non-industrialized countries, not foreign ‘aid’. Thus, 
it was crucial, as in older development theories, to raise domestic savings rates.’ 
However, few farmers, let alone peasants, sharecroppers, pastoralists and landless 
workers, had access to credit in Latin America, Asia and, particularly, Africa. °$ 
Commercial banks often shied away from doing business with illiterate peasants 
from remote places because of their lack of collateral, lack of trust in repayments, 
the high administrative costs in comparison to the small sums loaned, the lack of 
rural branch offices and reservations based on cultural difference. The FAO tried 
to make such business financially attractive.'” In October 1975, it held the World 
Conference on Credit for Farmers in Developing Countries. There were a number 
of ways to address the problem. Nationalizing commercial banks in order to reori- 
ent credit toward agriculture had only limited success.'°* Other remedies included 
to introduce specialized rural savings institutions.'° The limitations that such solu- 
tions had (like the concentration of credit on a few wealthy people and low repay- 
ment rates) led to the rise of microcredit institutions from the 1980s onwards. 
Cooperatives, savings cooperatives in particular, were seen as one strategic way 
to a different capital accumulation conforming with capitalism." They were sup- 
posed to give small agriculturalists access to credit who could not save or raise 
enough money individually. But in the early 1970s, only a small share of foreign 
‘development aid’ was earmarked for the establishment of cooperatives or credit 
institutions.''' Many ‘experts’ saw cooperatives as the royal path to the spread of 
new technologies and empowering the rural poor,''” but others warned that coop- 
eratives were “dominated and monopolized by well-off farmers [. . .] landlords, 


moneylenders and traders”,''* and the number of members was often small (see 
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Chapter 7).''* Satellite farming, in which hundreds of small farms surrounded a 
plantation, was a big-business model favored by some to make ‘modern’ inputs 
available to small producers, but it played no important role in the staple food 
production in non-industrialized countries at the time.''® Land grabbing by foreign 
firms, much discussed after 2000, was not a serious problem in the 1970s, when 
international companies, fearful of nationalization, were selling off plantations, not 
acquiring or expanding them. 

Adherents of rural poverty alleviation paid scant attention to the landless and 
pastoralists; their main interest was in small peasants. Their vision was creating 
a sea of productive little farms, 100 million new small capitalist businesses, inte- 
grated into markets on the model, or what they imagined was the model, of the 
European family farm." They expected peasants’ “graduation into small entre- 
preneurs”, as a report on Colombia in the late 1970s put it.''’ A book about this 
process had the title “From Peasant to Farmer”. In a way, then, the peasant could 
appear like an allegory of postcolonial non-industrialized countries: remote and — 
only formally — independent. The vision included standardized small farms but also 
standardized villages, or village communities. Few experts questioned the wisdom 
of the small peasant approach, for example probing whether all of the poor could 
be expected to become businesspeople. 

Advocates of the approach often described high-yielding seeds, fertilizers, pes- 
ticides, irrigation and credit as a single package. Making only some of the ele- 
ments available would not be sufficient. The FAO Conference in November 1973 
concluded that “the nutrition problem was a very complex one in which poverty 
was very pronounced and that the problem could not be treated in isolation since 
it was part of the production-marketing-consumption system”.'”° According to a 
statement on agricultural development policy issued by Pakistan’s Ministry for 
Agriculture in early 1972, the new technologies were not reaching the peasants. 
The problem was that credit was not extended to small producers, seed and ferti- 
lizer were expensive, often not available in time, and had little impact when they 
were available because so few farmers could irrigate their fields, and most had to 
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sell their crops right after harvesting them, when prices were low, because they 
lacked storage facilities.'”' In 1972, an observer from the USA reported, “Ethiopia 
is using the ‘minimum package approach’ under which the farmer gets improved 
seeds, fertilizer, credits, etc., that he needs to be productive”, but it was not clear 
that the same was true for peasants.'” ‘Modern’ inputs were regarded as crucial for 
combating hunger for many years. The OAU’s Lagos Plan of Action in 1980 called 
for the “intensive use of input packages”.'** In another understanding - in this case, 
by industrialists — “package deals” included, in addition to inputs, food processing, 
credit, marketing and distribution.'** When “World Bank’ staff noticed problems 
with “technical packages” in the 1980s, they were looking for better implementa- 
tion rather than questioning the package approach as such.” 

The emphasis on crop prices and economic incentives after 1980 can be under- 
stood as a modification of the small peasant strategy." However, long before the 
notorious structural adjustment programs, fueled by writings of Alan Bates and 
Elliot Berg, the opinion was widespread among ‘development experts’ and politi- 
cians that governments, many of which controlled part of the food trade through 
marketing boards, should either raise producer prices for staples or let the market 
determine prices.'?’ It was argued that low prices hurt also peasants and depressed 
food production. The small peasant approach reoriented development policies 
toward agriculture, and its focus on small farms as the basis of capital accumula- 
tion implied that the state should no longer exploit rural dwellers, as had been 
normal, in the interest of aiding the emergence of urban capital. However, this 
would cause major problems for the state in non-industrialized countries to create 
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revenue.” On the other hand, farmers often evaded official low prices by selling 
their food crops on the black market or switching to unregulated crops.'” In any 
case, the point of raising producer prices was to boost production and thus supply 
oriented instead of entitlement oriented, and it benefited farmers who produced 
surpluses; it harmed the many rural dwellers, including many peasants, who did not 
grow enough for their own consumption and had to buy staples. 

Poverty was often called the root of hunger. The report of the Hot Springs Con- 
ference of 1943, which was the origin of the FAO, had already noted: “The first 
cause of malnutrition is poverty”.'°° However, such acknowledgment was often 
merely verbal, and from there, thoughts led often directly back to the idea that 
agricultural production should be ‘modernized’'*!; few really followed Amartya 
Sen’s insight that “the key issue was access to food rather than the total supply of 
food”, the so-called entitlement theory. As Stephen Devereux noted, “FAD [food 
availability decline theory] provided the theoretical basis for actions implemented 
after the 1974 World Food Conference”. Being the most important event address- 
ing the world food crisis, the conference was all about production.! The FAO’s 
Global Information and Early Warning System was also entirely supply oriented.!** 
While Sen argued that hunger was the result of poverty, and poverty arose from the 
social inequality that famines highlighted and aggravated,'* the “global poverty 
discourse” reduced (and still reduces) the many existing perceptions and facets of 
poverty to one issue, namely, the lack of monetary income, the solution for which 
was supposedly economic growth. This reduction of the problem or even its sub- 
stitution'** did not take into account that economic growth might spur social dif- 
ferentiation, so that the liberal cure named ‘more capitalism’ could easily generate 
more poverty, landlessness and hunger.'*’ 

Some development practitioners wondered what element of the new strategy 
was the most important one. In 1973, D. Parish of the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign remarked, “FAO in the past has regarded fertilizer as the spearhead 


of change”.'** But it was increasingly high-yielding seed varieties that seemed 
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decisive. The hope was that they would break up traditional social structures 
and convert self-sufficient farms into producers for the world market as well as 
finance their investments in the other new inputs, which would, in turn, stimulate 
the rural economy because of peasants’ spending. Traditions of mutual help and 
collective safeguards had to give way, for they hampered market development. '” 
The new seeds were, in the words of one book title, “Seeds of Change”.'* But 
until the early 1970s, seed research focused on just a few staple crops: wheat, 
rice and corn.'*' Accordingly, these (and cassava), but not millet and sorghum, 
were the crops whose global production soared (though the difference was less in 
Africa!) in 1973-1983. 

Since most high-yielding seed varieties required it, development planners also 
attributed much importance to irrigation. They considered machinery less impor- 
tant, though some argued that it would ease women’s workload and even reduce 
polygamy as a result.’ For one reason, the small peasant approach sought to 
reduce rural poverty and hunger by generating employment, which labor-saving 
technology would counteract." For another, labor was so abundant and cheap, 
especially in South and East Asia, that small farmers did not need machinery. 

Critics complained that the approach should not be restricted to owner-cultivators, 
but include landless, sharecroppers and marginal cultivators." India’s govern- 
ment, for example, assigned these groups some priority in its support, at least 
verbally, in the late 1970s but recommended that minifundists grow crops other 
than grain.'*‘ Acknowledging the problem of involving these ‘unreachable’ people, 
an FAO official criticized the ‘World Bank’s’ “attitude, which is rather to over- 
look the problem”.'” The FAO later counted “foresters and fishermen, tenants, 
[. . .] nomads and certain types of rural artisans” among the rural poor.'* How- 
ever, thoughts for improving the lives of the landless rarely went beyond vague 
plans to generate employment.’ A later internal evaluation in the ‘World Bank’ 
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acknowledged that rural development projects, as defined in that institution, were 
“not intended to benefit directly the poorest of the poor — the landless and laborers — 
since it was aimed primarily at smallholders with their own land’.'*° 

The concept of meeting people’s basic needs supplemented the small peasant 
approach. The basic needs concept, which the International Labour Organization 
(ILO) championed, especially at the World Employment Conference of 1976,'*! 
combined meeting minimum requirements for food, shelter and health — and later 
education, transportation, participation, etc. — with creating employment, incomes 
and economic growth.'” Meeting these diverse aims again required a “multi- 
pronged” development strategy.'** As FAO officials wrote in early 1979, “[s]atis- 
faction of basic needs [. . .] is not merely a humanitarian issue, it is also a most 
important way of dynamizing the whole of the economy”.'** But some found the 
basic needs approach too consumption-oriented, without sufficient focus on pro- 
ductivity.!5 Others in poor countries were worried that it might distract their states 
from industrializing, which was not necessarily the case.'” Authors interpreted the 
strategy differently, so that the precise meaning of ‘basic needs’ was unclear.'*’ 
Some, including in the USAID, conceived meeting basic needs in terms of sup- 
plemental measures for health, education and housing to bridge the time between 
rural development’s alleviation of poverty and the achievement of better conditions 
of life for the erstwhile poor.'** 

Ideas, and terminology, similar to basic needs had appeared before 1976 in the 
UN sector, including ‘World Bank’ President McNamara’s communications since 
1971, one of the bank’s strategists, Mahbub ul Haq’s, coinage of the term “basic 
minimum needs of the poor” in 1972,!°° and the declarations of several international 
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conferences in 1974-1976.'° The ILO itself called Tanzania a “pioneer” having 
adopted the basic needs approach before it had.'*! In 1971, Ernst Michanek, the 
head of the Swedish International Development Agency, wondered if sufficient 
nutrition is a basic human right! and so did NGOs.'® And an agribusiness rep- 
resentative invoked “the basic needs of the people in the Third World” in 1974 or 
1975.! The concept of basic needs amalgamated various earlier concepts. 65 

The ILO’s earlier emphasis on generating employment for tackling the problems 
of poverty and hunger seemed to be compatible with the basic needs approach, 
which was connected with ideas of intensification of small agricultural produc- 
tion for better nutrition, because the use of high-yielding varieties was viewed as 
labor-intensive.’ 

The basic needs approach had many supporters, including the ‘World Bank’ 
and the USAID.' In October 1977, the Development Assistance Committee of 
the OECD declared meeting basic needs its main objective.'® But the idea of basic 
needs has also been criticized because it “rests upon a naturalistic conception 
of the social”.'® Another author criticized what he called the liberal basic needs 
approach for treating the state as socially neutral, ignoring economic and political 
group interests and, thus, some root causes of poverty." As a result, Marxists and 
dependency theorists have shown little inclination to use the concept.'”! 


The concept for implementation: integrated rural development 


The concept matching the sweeping attempt to transform the rural sphere in non- 
industrialized countries was called integrated rural development (IRD). It was mul- 
tidimensional and included the transformation of agricultural production, including 
raising livestock; the expansion of rural industries and trade; improving and 
expanding transportation, marketing and credit; improved social services such as 
health, education and housing'”; and sometimes political and cultural changes.'” 
There was a “special emphasis on increasing yields of subsistence farmers”.'”* As 
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‘integrated rural development’ could include almost anything, some criticized 
its lack of a precise meaning.” Theoretical and structural difficulties with the 
approach remained unresolved.'” Still, IRD was supposed to overcome “the failure 
of past development strategies, which concentrated largely on technical and eco- 
nomic aspects”, and to bring about “social, institutional and structural changes” as 
well.'”” For the FAO’s Director-General Boerma, the promise of IRD was that “the 
quality of life of the rural masses could be improved”. According to Herbert Kötter, 
the head of one of the FAO’s divisions, “The philosophy behind integrated rural 
development was the integration of the rural poor into existing society and provid- 
ing them with an equitable share of the benefits from economic growth”.'”® But in 
1976, specialists including Michel Cépéde, Carl Eicher, Philip Mbithi and D. P. 
Singh objected that the FAO still needed a “major reorientation” toward improv- 
ing the “material conditions of the rural poor majority”, without which they had 
“no confidence in FAO’s ability to play a leadership role in rural development in 
this decade”. They also criticized “FAO’s over-emphasis on narrowly conceived 
production projects and agricultural sector analysis, its disinclination to engage in 
discussions of policy issues [. . .]”.'” 

Consequently, IRD seemed to require a new type of expert, one with compre- 
hensive rather than merely technical qualifications,'*® or teams of experts with a 
variety of qualifications. This was a persisting problem, since many teams did not 
include social scientists or ecologists.'*' Among ‘World Bank’ staff, the integrated 
rural development approach met a lot of resistance. '? 

Some professionals saw IRD as no different from the older concept of area 
development.'*? Past area development projects had often failed, among other 
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reasons for being too big and lacking government support.'** Some scholars claim 
that certain development projects in Malawi already had IRD features in the late 
1960s.' IRD also bore some — others say, substantial — resemblances to the con- 
cept of community development, which had been en vogue in the 1950s, when over 
60 non-industrialized countries hosted programs.'** But community development, 
which was more about (allegedly) bottom-up political structures and claimed to 
tackle poverty, included no emphasis on agriculture, food, smallholders and also 
economic growth.'?’ In particular, it had no emphasis on modernizing smallhold- 
ers’ food production in theory or practice. Thus, it was technically and socially 
different, another concept than the small peasant approach. As one Bangladeshi 
representative reminded others in 1976, because community development was 
based on the fiction that villagers had common interests, it worked through exist- 
ing power structures and thereby bypassed the poor majority, which meant that it 
mainly benefitted the wealthy.'** 

Important development agencies like the FAO, the “World Bank’ and the Afri- 
can Development Bank followed the integrated rural development concept.'*” From 
1974 to 1986, 34 percent of the ‘World Bank’s’ rural development projects had the 
characteristics of IRD projects, especially in Sub-Saharan Africa (58 percent) and 
South Asia (45 percent).'” However, the FAO criticized other UN organizations 
for having “had very limited direct involvement in assisting comprehensive rural 
development programmes in the developing countries”.'”! Oxfam also pursued the 
IRD approach'”; many non-industrialized countries subscribed to it; and agribusi- 
ness leaders called for an integrated development approach that included credit 
and education, occasionally also called a “systems approach”.'” But the question 
was how much influence international organizations were allowed to have on IRD 
projects because, with their holistic character, they included “a certain political ele- 
ment”, which made control “a rather sensitive issue” for host states.'”* 
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Because of their complexity, IRD projects often involved “minimum com- 
munity participation”.'”® They developed into a blunt and expensive instrument. 
A sample of IRD projects financed by the ‘World Bank’ cost US$1,300 per fami- 
ly.'” The outcome of such complex projects was highly uncertain.'”” In Britain’s 
Overseas Development Administration, for example, enthusiasm soon waned, and 
many other ‘aid donors’ turned away from integrated rural development projects 
after about 1980.’ 


Forces supporting the small peasant approach 


Above all, the small peasant approach was adopted by the ‘World Bank’.'” Meas- 
ured in terms of money and influence, the USA was the most important national 
player in international development policies, and U.S. administrations concurred 
with the new approach. As an official study from 1980 put it: 


About the same time the World Food Conference took place, a significant 
change in the approach to official development assistance was also being 
effected. Leading officials and experts concluded that neither the ‘trickle- 
down’ theory nor the ‘green revolution’ had produced the desired results. 
Both internationally and in the specification of the U.S. New Directions con- 
cept, the new approach was directed toward small farmers and the rural poor 
in the developing countries.” 


After having been a point of emphasis in the USAID’s new directions program 
in January 1972, the approach was mandated in 1973 by legislation governing 
U.S. foreign ‘aid’. In 1974, President Nixon stated that “almost 60 percent” 
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of the USAID’s assistance would be used to combat hunger and poverty by 
raising agricultural productivity (but he exaggerated).”” In the same year, the 
USAID issued guidelines for how to raise peasants from subsistence.” To 
“bridge the gap between available technology and the utilization of techniques 
by small and medium size farmers” remained an important goal at least until 
the late 1970s. In September 1976, the Senate passed a resolution making 
every person’s right to an adequate diet theoretically a pillar of U.S. develop- 
ment policy.” 

In the early 1970s, the policy, which was based on the so-called ‘Nixon doctrine’ 
and its assumption of a new multipolar world order, was that non-industrialized 
countries should decide more of the issues pertaining to their ‘development’ (i.e., 
the USA should follow “a more collaborative style of assistance”), their popula- 
tions should have greater participation, other industrialized nations should provide 
a growing share of resource transfers, and the USA should channel more of its ‘aid’ 
through international organizations.*” 

The interests of different capital groups in the USA diverged. Exporters of agri- 
cultural inputs like seeds, fertilizers, pesticides and agricultural machinery could 
benefit from supplying small peasants with them. For grain farmers and grain trad- 
ers, this was less clear because the small peasant approach aimed at reducing non- 
industrialized countries’ grain imports. But even U.S. farmers might benefit since 
the envisioned prosperity through a rise of production in the global south could 
make countries there ‘graduate’ into importers of more feed grains (for a rising 
meat and dairy consumption) or processed grain products. 

The International Federation of Agricultural Producers (IFAP), which advo- 
cated for the interests of farmers in industrialized countries, also promoted “in 
the developing countries, the pursuit of policies for providing a minimum dietary 
and nutritional level for all the population from national production, rather than 
for a promotion of exports or substitution of imports’.*” In this context, the IFAP 
referred to small peasants who needed more inputs, including high-yielding seed 
varieties.?0*® 
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Elites from different backgrounds propagated the new approach. Among them 
were officials in development agencies in capitalist states?” but also leftists, includ- 
ing critics of mainstream development policies, often working in NGOs. Susan 
George and Joseph Collins, among others, agreed that raising agricultural produc- 
tion in non-industrialized countries, especially that of the rural poor, and a holistic 
approach that amounted to IRD formed the only way.’'° British and international 
NGOs typically had the same view.*!! Many NGOs accepted “assumptions and ide- 
ologies” as prevailing in the FAO.’ In a general sense, important advocates of the 
non-industrialized countries, such as the representatives at the Bandung conference 
in 1955 and the authors of calls for a New International Economic Order in 1974, 
also supported foreign investment, foreign ‘aid’, trade expansion and integration 
into the capitalist world economy for their countries.” 

Also for one Marxist historian from the GDR, to facilitate social progress, it 
was necessary “to integrate [African] agriculture more strongly into goods-money 
relationships”.”'* In the same spirit, representatives of socialist industrialized coun- 
tries in international fora stressed the need for land reform — but as a precondition 
for what they considered a more rational and modern use of technology, genet- 
ics and machinery.?'° At the World Food Conference, Cuba co-sponsored the pro- 
posal for establishing the International Fund for Agricultural Development.*’* This 
(though not unanimous) leftist support should not be a surprise, for many Marxists 
thought that rural capital accumulation was a sorely needed and historically neces- 


sary step. 


The world food crisis as a catalyst and the World Food Conference 


Not all of the ideas and approaches that came to dominate the scene in the early 
1970s were new. Declarations that the point of ‘development’ was to fight poverty 
are known from the late 1940s?!" and even the interwar period.?'® West German ‘aid’ 
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workers called on their agencies to put this into effect in 1971.*!° To pull small peas- 
ants into market relations and have them use high-yielding seeds, fertilizers and pes- 
ticides were also no entirely new ideas.’ (But in fact, this was not a — or the — major 
purpose of the ‘green revolution’ since the 1940s, as has been proposed).”! And 
NGOs, especially religious-affiliated NGOs, had urged the USAID in the mid-1960s 
to shift the orientation of its projects toward peasants.*** Some thought that IRD was 
on the aid agenda of the decade from the start of the 1970s.” 

Then came the world food crisis. It became the catalyst for the turn to the new 
approach to combat world hunger through the small peasant approach. The FAO’s 
Director-General Addeke Boerma was quoted as saying, “it would be a blessing 
in disguise if the precarious world food situation of 1973 would lead to the longer 
term measures that are required to ensure that such a situation can never arise 
again” .*** Advocates of the new approach in FAO saw the World Food Conference 
in 1974 as achance to turn available analyses into policies and get them adopted. In 
the fall of 1973, “Mr. Boerma stated that FAO would regard the special conference 
as a unique opportunity for a synthesis of all factors affecting the world food prob- 
lem and for the launching of an integrated attack”. That would require the confer- 
ence documents “to highlight poverty as the root cause of hunger and malnutrition” 
and to get participating countries to provide more resources, instead of producing 
a “purely verbal universe”.”°° One year later, directly after the World Food Confer- 
ence, Boerma, speaking about how the crisis was a catalyst, said: 


Although the world food situation has got worse in the last two years, fun- 
damentally speaking the world food problem has not greatly changed. What 
has changed is the way in which governments now seem to be prepared to 
cooperate in tackling it.””* 


From the FAO’s perspective, the crisis reminded the public of the “profound 
and persistent problem” of chronic starvation.””’ Looking back in the draft of an 
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address to West German journalists in 1978, an FAO functionary said: “In our 
whole thinking and planning for world food security the world food crisis of 1972 
to 1974 was a decisive occurrence”.””* 

The UN World Food Conference in Rome from 5 to 16 November 1974 marked 
the breakthrough of the small peasant approach. Representatives of 133 states, 18 
UN organizations, 33 intergovernmental organizations, 161 NGOs and 69 trans- 
national companies attended, and 400 journalists covered it.” As its name said, it 
conceptualized the world hunger problem as a food problem. Despite many calls,” 
the conference did not adopt substantial emergency measures such as massive food 
aid,”*' fertilizer aid and large international food reserves to stabilize prices.” Nor 
were there changes in the international system of trade. Industrialized capitalist 
states blocked these and similar moves. (When Pope Paul VI called on the con- 
ference for to recognize sufficient food as a human right, Earl Butz commented 
angrily, but unofficially, “He no maka da rules”.)*** Conferees did agree to the 
goal of raising food aid back to 10 million tons annually, but it was not met until 
the early 1980s and still often missed in the 1990s and 2000s. They also agreed on 
an international emergency food reserve of 500,000 tons, which needed years to 
materialize. Instead, the conference enshrined the idea that the solution to hunger 
in non-industrialized countries was for their small producers to grow staples more 
productively; to do that, they needed better inputs such as high-yielding varieties 
of seeds, fertilizer, pesticides and irrigation as well as marketing facilities, agricul- 
tural extension and services; and, so, investment — public and private, nationally 
and internationally — in staple food production had to rise.”4 “Support for the small 
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farmer” would be the “highest priority for the years to come”, an FAO official 
concluded.” 

The conference decided to establish three international organizations to facili- 
tate these efforts: the World Food Council (1975—1996), a small body to monitor 
the situation and advise food policies, the Consultative Group on Food Production 
and Investment (1975—1977) to promote resource flows, and the International Fund 
for Agricultural Development (1977—present) to support poor agricultural produc- 
ers through projects and ‘modern’ inputs, an organization funded in part with oil 
revenues from West Asian countries.” The conference also endorsed a number of 
new and reorganized units of the FAO.*?’ 

Though industrialized capitalist nations prevented adopting emergency meas- 
ures, it would be an oversimplification to say that the Global North imposed this 
focus on the conference all alone. For it was not only U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger and West German Chancellor Willy Brandt who had proposed such a 
conference in the fall of 1973 but also Algeria’s President Houari Boumedienne on 
behalf of the Non-Aligned Nations; Sayed Marei, an Egyptian, chaired it; Sartaj 
Aziz, a Pakistani FAO functionary, masterminded it from the background”; and 
representatives and scholars from non-industrialized countries were very active 
in formulating the policies and measures that were adopted, or welcomed them. 
(Some features of what became the IFAD were proposed by Sri Lanka, Mexico, 
Bangladesh, Sierra Leone and other African countries.”*°) Aziz was quoted as say- 
ing in 1974: “Yes, the question of the small, traditional farmer and how he is to be 
locked into the development process, is a central one for LDC’s [least developed 
countries]”.*“° People inside the FAO saw the World Food Conference as an oppor- 
tunity to muster support for some issues and long-standing plans, although the FAO 
was Officially not in charge of the event, which created some bodies competing 
with it for decades." 
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The myth of 100 million families 


Hunger was tied to poverty, and poverty was often said to affect 700-800 million 
people, or 100 million families, living in the countryside and locked into misery 
because of their low and stagnant productivity. In the early 1970s, this was one-fifth 
of the planet’s population. The problem and the scheme to solve it were global. 
The theme of the 100 million families was especially cultivated by ‘World Bank’ 
president McNamara. In his well-known address to the bank’s Board of Governors 
in Nairobi in September 1973, he said that nearly 800 million people in 100 million 
or more smallholder families lived in “absolute poverty”, earning on average less 
than US¢30 per day, leading lives characterized by hunger and malnutrition, high 
child mortality, low life expectancy and illiteracy, but agricultural modernization 
would raise their incomes.” Rainer Tetzlaff called the theme of the 800 million 
McNamara’s “propagandistically usable trademark for the third world’s need for 
help”. In 1978 and 1979, the ‘World Bank’ still put the number of those living 
in absolute poverty at 800 million.“ Eight-hundred million was a large part of the 
total rural population of “developing market economies”, which, according to an 
FAO functionary, was 1.237 billion in 1970 and 1.361 billion in 1975. In 1977, 
the ‘World Bank’ estimated that 650 million people lived on an annual income of 
no more than US$50. One important official spoke of “50 million small farmers”, 
that is, farming families, owning 58 million hectares of land, in South Asia alone.” 

The accuracy of these data was contested. McNamara used them freely; in 1972, 
he spoke of 900 million people earning less than US$100 per year.” “Mr. McNa- 
mara’s estimates of 700 million in absolute poverty and of over 100 million small 
farmer families are meaningful only so far as they indicate that the problem is 
large”, read one internal FAO document.” Another called it “pure guesswork”.?°° 
The former U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman spoke of “perhaps the 
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world’s Number One problem: lack of food and low farm income among a billion 
or more people”.”*! 

The substance of McNamara’s line was also challenged. “The greatest fallacy 
in Mr. McNamara’s presentation [in Nairobi] was to identify implicitly the rural 
poverty problem with the small farmer problem”, leaving out landless laborers, 
nomads and other groups, wrote Solon Barraclough.*? McNamara addressed such 
criticism in his address to the Board of Governors in September 1974, in which he 
spoke of 700 million poor people in the families of smallholders, part-time small- 
holder cultivators and landless workers.*°? (But in 1975, he returned to 700 mil- 
lion smallholders, plus 200 million urbanites, as the number of absolute poor.)?** A 
“World Bank’ document from the late 1970s specified that there were 750 million 
people living on over 80 million smallholdings of less than 2 hectares worldwide. 
In addition, “tenants, sharecroppers and squatters, who represent another 30 mil- 
lion or more families, are often less well-off”. 

The discourse of the 800 million people, or 100 million families, was picked 
up by others. In a statement to the World Food Conference in 1974, a number of 
NGOs emphasized that 800 million poor rural people had so far received little 
attention and needed “improved tools, better methods of acquiring and maintain- 
ing their plots of land, selected seeds and crop varieties”.”°° This shows how close 
the outlooks of voluntary agencies and the ‘World Bank’ were.” The figure of 
800 million also played a role at the World Conference on Agrarian Reform and 
Rural Development in 1979.58 

The myth of the 100 million families is still alive, guiding important ‘devel- 
opment’ actors like the Gates Foundation. In 2007, its manager Sylvia Mathews 
Burwell spoke of “our effort to help one hundred million small peasants and 
their families to overcome poverty”.”°” A year later, the executive director of 
the Syngenta Foundation even referred to at least 400 million small peasant fam- 
ilies, almost one-third of the world’s population, who needed more productivity 
to raise their incomes.*® And in their 2017 campaign for a so-called Microcredit 
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Summit, the Freedom from Hunger and Microcredit movements committed them- 
selves “to help 100 million families lift themselves out of extreme poverty”.**! 
The goal of a similar event in February 1997 was also to reach “100 million poor 
households by the year 2005”; in 2006, it was to move 100 million families out 
of poverty and reach in total 175 million families with 875 million members.”” 
The theme of 100 million families embodies persistent propaganda and unchang- 
ing policies, and it also reflects the unaltered magnitude of the world’s hunger 


problem. 


A program to defend ‘peace’... and capitalism 


The small peasant and basic needs approaches had one important background in 
the Cold War or, more accurately, the struggle between the capitalist and socialist 
systems. Around the world, from Nicaragua and Colombia to Angola, Mozam- 
bique, India and Vietnam, to name only a few, leftist guerrilla movements operated 
in the countryside in the 1970s, and many were winning. To deprive them of popu- 
lar support, pro-capitalist strategists looked for ways to reduce social conflict in the 
countryside and, thus, stabilize capitalism. In relevant documents, one finds many 
variations on the theme that doing something for the rural poor, for rural ‘develop- 
ment’ and against hunger promoted peace. 

It was not by accident that Norman Borlaug, in 1970, and Muhammad Yunus, in 
2006, won the Nobel Peace Prize for their activities in this field. Nor is it surprising 
that Robert McNamara, the ‘World Bank’s’ President in 1968-1981, had previ- 
ously directed the U.S. war in South Vietnam deploying not only 500,000 troops 
but also 10,000 USAID officials (more than half of the agency’s total personnel).?® 

The USA regarded reducing hunger and helping non-industrialized countries 
becoming “modern” through ‘development’ as in its interest.“ Poverty alleviation 
was meant as an anti-revolutionary policy”® and the small farmer approach as a 
way “to achieve the necessary food production and political stability for accu- 
mulation to continue more or less unabated”. The new rural middle class that 
such policies would create would be a bulwark against radical leftism.”‘ The aim 
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was the “creation of a world of stable agriculturalists”.* But if “development” 


benefited only large farmers, for example in India, as Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi warned was happening, then “the green revolution may not remain green”.*® 
Doing something against inequality internationally and within poor nations, espe- 
cially in the countryside, would reduce the pressure of a “seething volcano”. If 
rural development created hundreds of thousands of despairing unemployed, a U.S. 
expert wrote, it was likely that many of them would “pass over the thresholds that 
separate acquiescence from protest and protest from social revolution’”.”! Another, 
Roy Prosterman, even developed an early warning “Index of Rural Instability” in 
the 1970s, which predicted that “when numbers of rural landless surpass 40 per- 
cent, agrarian revolution will quickly follow”.?” 

Samuel Huntington’s earlier ideas on preventing revolution now seemed out- 
dated. He had argued that “[s]ocieties are susceptible to revolution only at particu- 
lar stages in their development” and that the U.S. military’s free-fire zones in rural 
South Vietnam that forced people to flee en masse to the cities, which he called 
“forced-draft urbanization and modernization”, undermined the “rural revolution- 
ary movement”.”” Modernization, as a modified argument went, brought a period 
of instability that ‘development aid’ would have to address.* According to some 
later emerging theories, however, economic growth generated inequality in the 
long run and increased the vulnerability of certain groups to famine.’ 

Leading politicians from the USA often emphasized the close relationship 
between military objectives, economic interests, ‘development aid’, humanitar- 
ian aims and capitalist system stabilization, for example, President Nixon.?” He 
argued: “The prospects for a peaceful world will be greatly enhanced if the two- 
thirds of humanity who live in these countries see hope for adequate food, shelter, 
education and employment in peaceful progress rather than revolution”. His suc- 
cessor Carter concurred.’ Blocked pathways to “progress” would breed violence, 
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which would spill over borders.” A U.S. National Security Study Memorandum 
contained such ideas as did Secretary of State Kissinger’s speeches, including 
the one to the UN in which he called for the World Food Conference.” A former 
Secretary of Agriculture turned business consultant wrote that famine in the non- 
industrialized world could threaten “our [U.S.] stability and, in the last extension, 
our way of life”; so, “something must be done to bring agricultural knowhow to the 
small cultivators in these countries”.”* Eliminating the fear of hunger would foster 
“peace” and “freedom”. 

Agricultural ‘development’ would create political stability and increase U.S. 
agricultural exports in the long run because it would shift dietary patterns in Asian, 
African and Latin American countries toward meat and dairy, as had happened 
in South Korea, Israel, Brazil, Greece and Yugoslavia. A business leader made a 
similar argument,”*’ and Chester Bowles, U.S. ambassador to India, advised Henry 
Kissinger along the same lines to follow a policy of capitalist integration toward 
India because it would become a good customer of U.S. fertilizer.**? During the 
world food crisis, U.S. politicians also invoked the Marshall Plan, which had pur- 
portedly saved Europe from starvation and thus political instability (and commu- 
nism) in the late 1940s.*** 

The ‘World Bank’ also sought to prevent political destabilization by overcoming 
rural backwardness.”®° The analyst Robert Ayres called this “defensive moderniza- 
tion” to prevent leftism.” McNamara stressed that it also served the cause of inter- 
national peace.’*’ In a speech that he had given as the U.S. Secretary of Defense 
(or rather of war) in Montreal in 1966, McNamara said: “Security is development 
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and without development there can be no security”.”®® Allegedly, it was because 
of this speech that ‘World Bank’ President Woods had proposed McNamara as 
his successor.”® Britain’s Minister of Agriculture and the head of the Canadian 
International Development Agency made essentially the same argument.”” Some 
capitalist countries took longer to jump on the bandwagon. Since 1982, Japanese 
government reports about its foreign ‘aid’ included a section on “assistance for 
peace and stability”.””' Pope Paul VI already treated development synonymic to 
peace in 1967 in his encyclical Populorum progressio.” The Non-Aligned Nations 
had already stated in 1964 that “the persistence of poverty constitutes a threat to 


world peace”.?" 


More than once, FAO’s Director-General Addeke Boerma warned that the low 
level of food production in non-industrialized countries would “lead sooner or later 
to violence and political upheaval” of unprecedented proportions.” In 1970, he 
cautioned that a continuation of present policies in non-industrialized countries 
might result in millions of violent deaths.””® In October 1973, the FAO warned 
of the possibility that the lack of food would lead to wars.” The governments 
of capitalist countries had long backed the FAO’s effort to become a ‘develop- 
ment’ agency because they saw its activities “as those of an instrument of the free 


world for shielding politically precarious countries against the dangers coming 


from communism’”.’’’? One FAO functionary told another: “In one Asian country, 


[. . .] a group of tenant farmers dissatisfied with the Green Revolution’s profit- 
sharing burned a barnful of landlords to death”; he continued: “And when rural 
man finds himself frustrated he does often burn landlords, and sometimes gol[es] 
on to overthrow regimes”.’”’ (In reality at least in India in the 1970s, it was often 
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rather landlords who had rural workers or poor killed.” Vandana Shiva gathered 
evidence that an estimated 15,000 people were killed in agrarian struggles in the 
state of Punjab during six years in the 1980s.*”) 

Food aid was to win over non-industrialized countries for the USA. It is not 
surprising that the surplus disposal program in 1954’s Public Law 480 was dubbed 
the “Food for Peace Program”. In the 1950s, Howard Cottam, who was important 
behind the scenes as the head of the FAO’s Liaison Office to North America in 
1969-1974, had held the same view.*”! 

Corporate leaders also saw a political necessity of combatting hunger. G. S. 
Bishop, Chairman of the British food and engineering concern Booker McCo- 
nnell, stated, “Food is, perhaps, one of the most explosive ingredients in world 
politics”, pointing to the role of hunger in the French and Russian Revolu- 
tions and the overthrow of the governments of Ethiopia, Chad and Niger in 
1973-19753” 

Undoubtedly, some people who were involved used arguments of peace build- 
ing and the stabilization of capitalism without conviction in order to gain support 
for their other humanitarian or technical goals, but it is equally clear that others 
genuinely believed that reducing rural poverty was a means to achieve those politi- 
cal objectives. 


The crucial role of the state in non-industrialized countries 


Industrialized states and international organizations had little ability to shape the 
agricultural and food sectors of non-industrialized countries directly. Thus, they 
focused on influencing countries’ national policies. In 1975, the British Minis- 
try of Overseas Development put it this way: “The scope for action by donors is 
clearly limited. It is the attitude and policies of the governments of the developing 
countries that are decisive”. Accordingly, it held that British actors should allevi- 
ate poverty by influencing national policies, but not too aggressively.’ One year 
earlier, the USAID’s guidelines had said: “Development assistance activities nor- 
mally cannot be expected to solve the problems of developing countries. At best, 
the development agencies, public or private, can illuminate for developing coun- 
try governments and groups promising paths toward solutions of the problem”. 
The USAID’s programs in most countries were too small to have any impact on 
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economic policies or infrastructure.’ As the FAO functionary Jyoti Bhattacharjee 
wrote in 1976, it was “a view shared by most donor governments [. . .] that the 
food production and consumption policies of the developing country governments 
should be subject to a fruitful multilateral dialogue”.*% 

In 1969, the FAO’s Director-General had already stated: “In a world of sov- 
ereign states, it is governments rather than international organizations that make 
the important decisions. Our role is in the first place to help in the formulation of 
international and national policies that make sense [. . .]”.°°’ State bureaucracies 
administered most of the FAO’s activities.’ A contemporary evaluation offered 
numbers to support the “most striking impression” “that the success or effective- 
ness of a technical assistance project is directly related to the degree of involve- 
ment of the recipient government in the planning and execution of the project”. 
A “particular function of the [FAO/Bankers] Programme was to work with and for 
national development banks” to spur investment; this replaced an earlier emphasis 
on commercial banks.’ In 1977, the FAO instructed its country representatives 
to make sure that “all FAO inputs and activities are consonant with the policies, 
programmes and aspirations of the Government” and to “establish a continuous 
dialogue” with the appropriate national institutions.*"' 

Transnational companies, too, wanted to cooperate with national governments, 
as well as domestic producers and cooperatives and sought to influence national 
planning.*” As the U.S. Agribusiness Council said about its country studies in 
1971, “study questions must be directly relevant to and compatible with policies 
in the host nation”, as well as with U.S. business interests.*!* Likewise, Oxfam 
worked through national structures and in close cooperation with local authorities. 
“All projects must conform with national government plans”, one of its guidelines 
read.*"4 
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An IBRD representative underlined the importance of “National Food Plans”, 
which should be influenced by external actors. The governments of affected coun- 
tries, including Bangladesh and India, agreed if “such plans would be prepared and 
submitted under the responsibility of their respective governments”.*'* The FAO 
also saw for itself a “major role in assisting Member Countries in the planning and 
implementation of integrated rural development programmes”.*'® But such a reli- 
ance on national governments could alienate NGOs, as became clear when several 
of them rejected an observer’s status at WCARRD in 1979.3!” 

In the U.S. administration, the position was influential that the governments of 
non-industrialized countries “must assume increased responsibility for determin- 
ing their own policies and selecting their own priorities”.*'* According to a top- 
level document, “The developing countries themselves must play a greater part in 
the formulation of development plans, so that their own knowledge of the need will 
be applied, and their own energies mobilized for the task”.?'? And as a bill before 
Congress in 1973 formulated it: “Development planning must be the responsibil- 
ity of each sovereign country. United States assistance should be administered in 
a collaborative style to support the development goals chosen by each country 
receiving assistance”. Poverty-oriented projects had the “highest priority”. The 
U.S. delegation to the Consultative Group on Food Production and Investment 
(CGFPI) emphasized that the group should try to influence the national policies of 
“vulnerable countries”.*?! One U.S. entrepreneur was told that he could do what- 
ever he liked in “East Bengal” “as long as he respected the wishes of the local 
authorities”.*”” 

To a certain extent, the winds shifted in the late 1970s with the advent of the 
neoliberal agenda that rejected state intervention. The USA and Japan expressed 
reservations against the phrasing of the draft of the final declaration of the 
WCARRD in 1979 that said that foreign investments in agricultural development 
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in non-industrialized countries should accord with their development plans.’ As 
one scholar stated: “The history of state intervention in rural development in Africa 
has been little short of disastrous”.*** Another, who stated in 1980 that a ‘push from 
above’ was necessary to get small agriculturalists out of the “peasant mode” of pro- 
duction, changed his mind a few years later.” Nevertheless, external pressure for 
deregulation and ‘structural adjustment’ still focused on influencing national gov- 
ernments.**° So far, the mechanisms had not changed much. Development agen- 
cies’ emphasis on (good) governance in the 1990s meant again that their policies 
were state focused. The Political Economy of Development, a handbook published 
in 1986 and reprinted in 2013, still recommended drawing up national develop- 
ment plans, although with some qualifications.*”’ 

It is no accident that the word “planning” has occurred several times in this sub- 
section. If capital accumulation, the core aim on the way to industrialization, did 
not start automatically, then a state had to engage in economic planning to direct the 
allocation of resources, maximize savings, correct market prices and channel foreign 
investments in the desired direction (see also Chapter 12).*** According to one author, 
central economic planning had become widespread in East and South Asia after the 
early 1950s, in Africa and Arab countries a bit later, and in Latin America after 1961 
through the U.S. organized ‘Alliance for Progress’. Others argue that countries 
inherited economic planning from the colonial state, as was the case in Nigeria.” 
France devised the first ten-year development plan for its colonies in 1948.3! 

It was not only countries professing to socialism that had five-year development 
plans; Kenya’s pro-capitalist government did too as did the Imperial Ethiopian 
Government since 1957.**” In Tanzania, even most villages had their own plans, set 
up by civil servants; one reportedly had a four-year plan that was 46 pages long.*™ 
NGOs followed suit. The office of the Catholic NGO Caritas in Tabora, Tanza- 
nia, had a three-year development plan of its own for 1976-1979.°°* The Council 
of Indonesian Churches advised the religious units organized under its umbrella 
to develop their own five-year development plans.**° The Grameen Bank equally 
emphasizes planning and had a five-year-plan in the 1990s.**° 
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Industrial countries and international bodies promoted planning. The Inter- 
Governmental Group on Indonesia (IGGI), an international aid consortium, urged 
Indonesia to “start long-term development planning as soon as possible” (but 
received its first five-year development plan too late to comment on it.” And 
during a 1980 meeting of the Bangladesh Aid Group, a U.S. representative com- 
mended Bangladesh’s government on its new two-year development budget but 
advised it to author five-year plans.*** 

In 1971, the FAO decided to make “agricultural development planning” a main 
point of focus.**? The reason seems to have been its realization that bringing about 
the ‘green revolution’ required more planning than was previously thought: “It is 
therefore important that the UN and the agencies be prepared to assist governments 
in strengthening their overall and sectorial planning [. . .]”.**° The number of “plan- 
ning teams” that the FAO sent to non-industrialized countries began to rise in the 
early 1970s.**! FAO staff had their own experiences of planning. Sartaj Aziz, direc- 
tor of the FAO’s Commodities and Trade Division and designer of the World Food 
Conference in 1974, had previously worked ten years (1961-1971) for his coun- 
try’s National Planning Commission. He later held important positions in the World 
Food Council and IFAD and was then Pakistan’s Minister of Finance, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and its National Security Advisor in 2013-2015." Before Mahbub 
ul Haq became an important figure in the ‘World Bank’ who was influential in 
developing the small peasant approach and the Human Development Index, he had 
also been an economist with Pakistan’s Planning Commission (1957—1970). The 
same was the case with Nurul Islam, who was first on Pakistan’s and then Bangla- 
desh’s Planning Commission and later had some impact when working at FAO and 
IFPRI.** Concepts did not travel on a one-way street; influences were mutual. As 
one example, Pakistan’s Planning Commission had initially taken up ideas by the 
Harvard Advisory Mission to Pakistan, sponsored by the U.S. government.** And 
late colonial (and later) planning was in part based on work from the 1950s of the 
Saint Lucia-born economist W. Arthur Lewis, who was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Economics in 1979.34 
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Many ‘development aid’ institutions were doing their own planning. The West 
German Ministry for Economic Cooperation introduced five-year plans for itself 
in 1973, pointing to similar tendencies in the ‘World Bank’ and similar authorities 
in Australia, Canada, the USA, France and Great Britain.*”’ For, beginning in 1969, 
the ‘World Bank’ also had five-year plans for its activities.’ 

The ‘World Bank’ also tried to influence governments’ national development 
plans.*”’ Despite its reputation for opposing government intervention in the economy, 
it recommended: “The Bank should encourage and, where requested, assist techni- 
cally and financially those governments wishing to devise comprehensive rural 
development plans”.*°° A former UN functionary from Nigeria later recalled: “The 
World Bank has also insisted on, and assisted in, development plans”.**! ‘The Bank’ 
also encouraged building planning institutions, though the names changed of what 
they required governments to provide: first, five-year development plans; then, 
“Policy Framework Papers”; and then, “Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers”.*°? In 
around 1980, however, critics began to object to the Bank’s encouragement of state 
planning and its funding of collective agriculture.” 

Industry representatives shared this predilection to help economic planning. 
Meeting in Toronto in 1974 to prepare for the World Food Conference, over 100 
representatives of big business “agreed unanimously that agricultural planning 
deserved the highest priority in developing countries and required the combined 
engagement of government, the farmer and industry”.** At least in the 1970s, 
important actors had little doubt that economic development planning was a good 
thing and indeed necessary. 
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Criticism of the focus on small peasants and the rural poor 


Though pushed to the background for some time, there were critics of the focus on 
small peasants. Ermond Hartmans, a Dutch-born U.S. agronomist and a division 
chief in the FAO, stated in 1973 that only “minimum levels of basic resources in 
terms of land, capital, technologies and management” permitted “effective” mod- 
ern production. Illiterate peasants from poor countries could neither comprehend 
politics nor follow scientific advice; so, programs to benefit them were pointless.*°° 
The official assessment paper of the World Food Conference expressed this thought 
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(though contradictorily): “[T]here really is no effective way to solve the problem of 
the small farmers until he ceases to be a small farmer by joining a bigger and more 
viable unit”, namely, cooperatives.’”” Against such rhetoric, some analysts have 
argued, too simplistically, that the project to alleviate hunger sought “the peasants’ 
elimination as a cultural, social and producing group”.*** Clinging to extremely small 
pieces of land, according to some observers, “subsistence” farmers shied away from 
the risks that new production methods necessitated, and rightly so.’ Scholars also 
voiced objections to the “new orthodoxy” that “the small farm could be an efficient 
and equitable basis for development”, pointing to “diseconomies of small scale”. 

Critics presented two arguments against the viability of micro-farms. First, 
according to agro-economists, the income from such holdings was often too small 
for the owner to afford a draught animal (let alone a tractor). However, draught 
animals or tractors were not essential in many planners’ understanding of the small 
peasant approach, unlike ‘modern’ seeds and fertilizers. Secondly, and more impor- 
tantly, the step toward using new inputs required an initial investment for which 
minifundists did not have enough savings, sufficient profits to generate such sav- 
ings, or adequate collateral to qualify for credit. 

But some in the FAO in November 1973 saw a “danger in ‘going back’ from 
advanced technology to more primitive methods”. Director-General Boerma 
replied that energy scarcity was not a passing phenomenon and farming needed 
less energy-intensive methods. Eric Ojala, the head of the FAO’s Economic and 
Social Policy Department, assisted in saying that the small farmer approach needed 
new models of development and technology (i.e., intermediate technology).**' The 
UN Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) also proposed using simple 
technology in “least developed countries” and intermediate technology in other 
non-industrialized countries.*” The call for intermediate technology was especially 
loud from African representatives and also supported by agroindustry.*® 

Outside the FAO, there were similar concerns, for example in the ‘World 
Bank’. Sierra Leone’s representative at the inaugural meeting of the Consulta- 
tive Group on Food Production and Investment in July 1975 


noted the present strong donor emphasis on “subsistence farmer” devel- 
opment programs and asked if this is not being overdone. He noted the 
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possibility of locking project beneficiaries into low-income agriculture at a 
time when growing commercialization and changing family living patterns 
were increasing the requirements for cash incomes.*® 


And W. David Hopper, a Canadian ‘development’ specialist who later joined the 
“World Bank’, warned: “We must become extremely critical of aid efforts that [. . .] 
overemphasize the small producers who may occupy only 10 to 20 percent of the 
land areas”.’° A group of experts argued that small peasants and their families would 
consume the increase in their production and, so, have no surplus to market.” 
Orville Freeman, the former U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, told business leaders that 
the main concern of development should be economically viable family farms.*® 
Oxfam’s chairman agreed, and it became the organization’s stated policy: “Oxfam 
aims mainly to help the enterprising small farmer, capable of selfsustained economic 
viability”.*° However, views within the organization differed, and in 1977, Oxfam 
directed its efforts in India primarily to such farmers who to support USAID rejected 
for lack of viability.*” An Oxfam field director rejected outright the idea of extend- 
ing credit to small peasants, even within an integrated rural development project: “In 
my view credit is a privilege, it is not everyone’s right [. . .]”. He found some support 
for his view from scholars and the World Council of Credit Unions.?”' 

And to some, the poor did not matter politically at all. Commenting on a draft 
of a speech by Henry Kissinger that touched on the great importance of the poorest 
states, the influential U.S. agricultural economist G. Edward Schuh wrote in 1975 
that “there are probably 50 countries that could fall into the sea tomorrow without 
having any effect on us”.*” That attitude was not dominant in the 1970s and did 
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not often appear in official policy documents. But it was lurking in the background 
and could undermine official efforts to support the rural poor in non-industrialized 
countries. 


The marginal role of nutrition programs and the secondary role of 
the concept of food security 


Alternatively, international development agencies could have focused on nutrition 
programs, but they did not. In the course of preparing for the World Food Confer- 
ence, Marcel Ganzin, the head of the FAO’s Food Policy and Nutrition Division, 
stated that “in the [World] Bank, even more than in FAO, there is no machinery 
and no real state of mind to integrate Nutrition objectives into current activities”. 
In late 1972, he complained that many of his colleagues just smiled when the issue 
of nutrition came up. At the 1974 conference, the topic had no prominence.*” The 
marginality of nutrition had a long tradition. The FAO had no department devoted 
to this issue, only a division whose influence was further in decline in the mid- 
1970s.*” Efforts to make nutrition important in ‘development’ bore little fruit.’ 
Official documents nominally on the subject dwelt on food and agricultural poli- 
cies and general issues of planning.’ The FAO’s and the WHO’s funding for nutri- 
tion was miniscule from the 1950s on,” and UN funding for nutrition projects was 
very low in the 1980s and 1990s.°” ‘World Bank’ nutrition programs went from 
being non-existent to receiving only US$2.1 billion from 1973 to 1998, which was 
still more than it got in all the other development agencies combined.’ 

Even if it had been less poorly funded, nutritional education could at best have 
prevented ma/nutrition and, perhaps, death from hunger, not hunger itself, that is, 
insufficient calories. What became much more influential in preventing deaths, 
however, were basic health measures. 

The state ofthe debate over nutrition in the mid-1970s was that the earlier hype 
for the alleged protein gap and the supposed need to enrich food with proteins 
that the poor in non-industrialized countries ate (which the food industry and the 
UN’s Protein Advisory Group cultivated) had evaporated in what was called “The 
Great Protein Fiasco”. The dominant opinion was then that people who consumed 
enough calories usually had also access to enough protein, with some reserva- 
tions for children.**' In the 1970s and 1980s, so-called ‘multisectoral nutrition 
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planning’ (which assumed that malnutrition had several causes) sometimes accom- 
panied integrated rural development programs, though the emphasis was still on 
the number of calories. Tied to a food system approach, experts argued that nutri- 
tion was related to multiple factors, which resulted in complex analyses, charts and 
plans where next to every imaginable measure could be called a part of nutrition 
policy. Multisectoral nutrition planning, a reflection of “[i]llusions of techno- 
cratic omniscience and omnipotence” (that resembled the concept of integrated 
rural development), was so complex that it could hardly be implemented and fed 
primarily ‘experts’ who always called for more data. In practice, nutrition poli- 
cies, too, emphasized agricultural production.** Since the 1990s, the emphasis has 
shifted to micronutrients.*** 

In the 1970s, there was also a lack of knowledge about nutrition. The FAO’s 
Marcel Ganzin found the “FAO estimate of magnitude of caloric deficiency in 
LDC’s [least developed countries, C.G.] not meaningful: No basis for estimating 
that part of [the] population whose consumption falls below the average”.** There 
were data for only a limited number of countries.’ Nonetheless, two nutritionists 
estimated the 1965 worldwide gap in consumption at 350 billion daily calories, 
or 36.5 million tons per year, 3.8 percent of the world’s food production.**” The 
consequences of starvation on the human body were better understood,** including 
insights from around 1967 that periods of starvation in early childhood or in the 
womb can cause mental retardation and other lifelong problems.**° 

‘Food security’ was another concept that took off around 1973-1974. It was a 
broad, vague and flexible notion that came to mean nearly everything and nothing; 
one 1993 study found close to 200 different definitions.*” Its pursuit included efforts 
for food production nationally and internationally plus international cooperation, 
including trade. Its production-oriented side! overlapped with the small peasant 
approach. Other aspects of food security as it was understood in the 1970s and 1980s 
involved establishing early warning systems, expanding food storage, and sometimes 
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providing food aid and emergency precautions.” These aspects pertained more to 
the prevention of famine than chronic starvation. But food security projects that did 
not concern production did not receive nearly the funding, or conceptual thought, 
that agricultural inputs, production-related infrastructure and loan programs for them 
did. The FAO’s Committee on World Food Security was consigned to the shadows 
since 1974 and reorganized in 2010. It considered free trade the primary solution 
to food insecurity and considered granaries in vulnerable countries the secondary 
solution.’ In the 1980s, it was influenced by FAO’s Director-General Saouma who 
emphasized individuals’ access to food rather than national self-sufficiency and grain 
stocks but then arrived at a “conceptualization of food-security as market-based”.*”4 
In other words, Sen’s entitlement theory was hijacked and vulgarized by neoliberals 
who equated entitlement simply with “lack of purchasing power”.*”* 

Critics have dismissed the national food strategies that the World Food Council 
(and the FAO and European Community) asked non-industrialized countries to 
formulate in 1979 as shallow exercises.’” Dozens of countries created them.” They 
oriented them toward agricultural production and investment in it.” In the 1990s, 
again, very little money was “earmarked for food security [but] the rhetoric about 
food security was increasing globally and within the [World] Bank”.’” 


Conclusion 


In the early 1970s, a broad international coalition of experts, politicians and activ- 
ists made a new approach to development dominant. Built on a critique of mod- 
ernization theory and the ‘green revolution’ but not marking a full break from 
them, the new approach sought to alleviate rural poverty and hunger by raising the 
productivity of small agricultural producers through providing them with pack- 
ages of new inputs. Hundreds of millions of people in non-industrialized coun- 
tries were supposed to be integrated more thoroughly into market relations, which 
would relocate parts of capital accumulation to rural areas and ultimately stabilize 
capitalism and even strengthen it in the Cold War. This enormous, global social 
engineering project was production-oriented and technical in character; it relied 
much on national planning — influenced by foreign actors — and its objectives were 
by no means entirely humanitarian. Actors’ visions of the future reveal that a major 
driving force for the project was the effort to reduce poor countries’ food imports 
(see Chapter 12). 
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The world food crisis of 1972-1975 facilitated the new approach’s break- 
through, but the concept addressed only some of the social groups worst affected 
by the famines ofthe early 1970s (see Chapter 3). The new policy focused on small 
peasants and some sharecroppers, but it ignored landless workers, pastoralists and 
others, groups who were among the hardest hit by the famines. This was sympto- 
matic. Landlessness had spread, especially in South and Southeast Asia, because of 
the very processes of commodification in rural areas that the new approach sought 
to accelerate. Thus, the small peasant approach was bound to increase social dif- 
ferentiation, including among the poor, with unclear consequences for the extent 
of hunger. 


5 Degrees of implementation 


Global perspectives 


Was the new emphasis in the early 1970s on modern inputs for small agricultural 
producers just a change of discourse? Or did ‘development’ agents take substantial 
steps in this direction? This chapter examines, with an emphasis on global players 
like the ‘World Bank’, how far development policies in the 1970s turned to agricul- 
ture, the degree to which rural development programs and projects became really 
poverty oriented, and if so, what was left of these changes in later decades. This 
chapter also describes, on a general level, reasons restricting the implementation 
of poor peasant-oriented projects and policies and the consequences that they had 
if actually implemented.’ Finally, it deals with the World Conference on Agrarian 
Reform and Rural Development in 1979 because it was symptomatic of limitations 
to poverty-oriented small farmer ‘development’ and to how it was pursued. 


A shift to agriculture? 


One way to address these questions is to look at the relative importance given to 
agriculture. In the 1950s and 1960s, ‘development aid’ had concentrated on infra- 
structure and industry with very little devoted to rural areas. Though a shift of 
resources to the countryside does not prove a reorientation toward small farmers, 
showing that the former was the case would be an indicator for changes that would 
need to be specified further. The staff organizing the World Food Conference stated 
in 1974 that it was necessary to more than triple annual agricultural ‘aid’ from 
US$1.5 billion to $5 billion, in particular, for land and water development, credit 
for small farmers, and fertilizer. Sixty percent of the $1.5 billion came from the 
‘World Bank’, but ‘aid’ for agriculture constituted just around 3 percent of the 
bilateral ODA of OECD member countries in 1971 and 1972.” The proposed sum 
of $5 billion was surpassed (not adjusted for inflation) within a few years; total 
‘aid’ commitments to agriculture reached US$6.8 billion in 1977 and nine billion 
in 1978. The sum had already sharply increased in 1974 and 1975 but dropped in 
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1976.° It was not always clear how much of this increase was “for expanding food 
production”.* Some of the money (US$2.4 billion in 1977 as compared to $0.5 bil- 
lion in 1973) was registered with the FAO Investment Center, in which FAO coop- 
erated with partners such as the IBRD and regional banks. Adjusted for inflation, 
international financial support of agriculture in “least developed countries” dou- 
bled from 1973 to 1977.° 

According to one analysis, international ‘aid’ resource flows to the food and 
agriculture sector of non-industrialized countries from 1974 to 1982 tripled in real 
terms, a greater increase than in development funds for other purposes; ‘aid’ to 
food and agriculture to Asia and the Pacific grew more than to Africa, and much 
more of the ‘aid’ for food and agriculture was distributed through multilateral 
channels than for other sectors. But the increase in ‘aid’ to countries categorized as 
‘least developed’ was less than the average, about 19 percent of total flows to food 
and agriculture in 1974 and 17.5 percent in 1982.’ Foreign ‘aid’ to agriculture in 
1983-1985 fell short of the World Food Conference’s targets set in 1974 but was 
still high at US$8.3 billion.* 

It was the “World Bank’ group that greatly increased the amount of its loans 
for agriculture in non-industrialized countries and its share of the total sum avail- 
able for that sector in the 1970s. From 20 percent of the Bank’s lending sum in 
1969-1973 (US$518 million annually), agriculture’s share increased to 26.4 per- 
cent ($1.481 billion per year) in 1974-1976 and to 34.5 percent ($2.817 billion 
per year) in 1977-1981.° It remained above 20 percent until 1986.'° This turn to 
agriculture, which was initially a low priority, had started after 1963. From 1963 to 
1968, this sector received 18 percent of the lending.'' In 1971-1972, the total was 
US$436 million; in 1972-1973, it was $938 million.'? 

Similarly, the EEC reported in 1976 that 40 percent of its ‘aid’ targeted agri- 
culture while only 10 percent of its members’ bilateral ODA did." This trend of 
a greater percentage of multilateral lending going to agriculture than in bilateral 
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flows continued in 1977 and 1978; while sums generally increased, agriculture’s 
share of ‘aid’ commitments was over 50 percent for the IDA and well over 30 per- 
cent for the IBRD and the African Development Bank, but it was only 17.2 percent 
in 1977 and 19.1 percent in 1978 for the Asian Development Bank, 9.7 percent and 
14.0 percent for the USA, 18 percent and 22.8 percent for Japan, and 18.7 percent 
and 20.5 percent for West Germany.'* The proportion of the ADB’s lending that 
went to agriculture was above 25 percent throughout 1973-1990 (but a bit lower in 
the years immediately before and after).'® In the early 1980s, 10-12 percent of all 
bilateral ODA and 30-40 percent of multilateral ODA targeted agriculture.'° And 
the OECD’s member countries provided less than half of their bilateral ODA to 
very-low-income countries (those with an average annual per capita income below 
US$400): 44.4 percent in 1973-1975 and 39.3 percent in 1982-1984. The fig- 
ures for multilateral “aid” were 50.7 percent and 68.8 percent, respectively." In 
1973-1974, the IBRD and the IDA committed two-thirds of their lending to coun- 
tries importing large amounts of grain, whereas these received only 26 percent of 
bilateral ODA.'* Canada failed to live up to its verbal declarations to concentrate 
its ‘aid’ on the poorest countries, at least until 1990, and its turn to agricultural 
development had already waned in the late 1970s.'? Japan announced a shift in ‘aid’ 
from industry to agriculture in 1973, but in 1987, still no more than 9 percent of its 
ODA was devoted to agriculture.” 

In 1974, an NGO representative asserted, probably with some exaggeration, that 
only 5 percent of Britain’s ODA went to agriculture in non-industrialized countries, 
but 95 percent of British NGOs’ ‘aid’ did. However, Oxfam’s expenditure on agri- 
culture was only 21.1 percent in 1975-1976. In 1984, 16 percent of British ODA 
was for agriculture, and most ‘aid’ for agriculture and rural development in 1979- 
1984 was spent on infrastructure and growing export crops.*! Apparently, West 
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German NGOs run by churches devoted less than 10 percent to agriculture in the 
early 1970s.” Many NGOs differed little from government agencies in this point. 

Within agriculture, the allocation of ‘aid’ shifted to irrigation and rural develop- 
ment (a vague category of broad, often IRD-style projects) and away from live- 
stock and possibly also nutrition and support for credit institutions.” This seems 
to have been largely in accordance with plans within FAO.™ Ambitions at the time 
were flying high in FAO, with plans for drawing up a world map of existing and 
potential irrigated lands.” 

Official financial commitments to agriculture in the 30 so-called ‘least devel- 
oped countries’ more than quadrupled in nominal terms, and more than doubled in 
real terms, over the period from 1973 to 1979 from US$1.746 billion to $7.259 bil- 
lion.” The increase may have included domestic funds of non-industrialized states, 
but only few countries in South, Southeast and East Asia reached as high a percent- 
age as 25-30 percent of government investment being channeled to agriculture in 
1978: the Philippines and Bangladesh.” Such figures hardly indicated a “[t]op pri- 
ority for agriculture”?! but at least some change. For example, Nigeria sextupled its 
investment in agriculture in its development plan for 1975—1980 compared to the 
previous plan. And it moved its focus after 1972 from cash crops to food crops.” 
In summary, there was a clear shift. National and international financial flows to 
agriculture increased considerably in the 1970s and remained high in the 1980s. 

The question remains whether this was a passing affair. Not only was foreign 
‘development aid’ generally reduced in the 1990s% but the proportion of it devoted 
to agriculture as well. From 1988 to 1995, ‘aid’ to agriculture decreased from 
US$16 to $10 billion.*' The FAO reported that agriculture’s share of total ODA was 
constant throughout 1980-1988 at around 25 percent, but it fell to 19 percent on 
average in the period from 1989 to 1991 and averaged 14 percent in 1995-1997.” 
According to one source, 19 percent of worldwide ODA had targeted agriculture 
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in 1980, but it fell to 9 percent in the late 1980s, and it had dropped to 3.8 percent 
by 2006.” In 1990-1991, 14 percent of British ‘aid’ projects had “poverty poten- 
tial”, and only 6 percent potential “towards reducing poverty in rural areas”.°* The 
“World Bank’s’ loans for agriculture also fell to 3 percent of its total lending in 
around 2007, compared to 30 percent in 1980; it stayed above 20 percent until 
1986 and above 10 percent until 1995.*° The share of all ODA disbursement going 
to agriculture reached a low of about 3 percent in 2006 and did not reach 5 percent 
until 2017. (Commitments were a bit higher.) Government spending on agricul- 
ture in Asian countries fell from 14 percent in 1980 to 7 percent in 2004.°7 
Non-industrialized countries halved their own investment in agriculture from 
1980 to 2004 (cutting it down less strongly than foreign ‘aid’ agencies); those in 
Sub-Saharan Africa reduced it by more than half. In 2003, the African Union pro- 
nounced in its Maputo Declaration that member states should use at least 10 per- 
cent of their budgets for agriculture, but initially, only two member states met 
that goal, and around 2008, it was six (including Mali). The declaration included 
clauses about food production, the reduction of hunger and an emphasis on small- 
holder production.** That is to say, the ‘aid’ discourse again focused on poverty 
around the turn of the century.” This verbal emphasis never quite disappeared.”” 


Were rural development programs poverty oriented? The ‘World 
Bank’ 


However, how much of the stated reorientation toward poverty alleviation was 
really implemented? This implementation has often been doubted or denied. In 
1981, Gavin Williams wrote that “rural development does not usually achieve its 
objectives” in Africa, and ‘development’ projects’ reference to poor peasants was 
“largely rhetoric”.*! In one instance, a German ‘aid’ worker talking to colleagues 
in the field was quoted as cynically saying: “Hopefully nobody here believes seri- 
ously that we were sent here to help the poor”.* 

The ‘World Bank’ was crucial to agricultural and rural development policies. 
Much has been written about its turn to small peasants and poverty alleviation.* 
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This shift is obvious from the addresses by the institution’s president Robert 
McNamara in 1971-1972 and the Bank’s cooperation with FAO.* Within the insti- 
tution, figures such as Mahbub ul Haq, Montague Yudelman and others have been 
credited with promoting such policies.“ With them, the ‘World Bank’ moved from 
its concentration on South Asia to a global effort.” The rural poor were to be lifted 
out of poverty through making them more productive by providing peasants with 
credit, access to water and land, agricultural extension and other services.“ The aim 
was to transform subsistence peasants en masse into independent agriculturalists 
producing for the market who would work their family farms on the basis of self- 
exploitation. Ultimately, this was supposed to create the conditions for extended 
capital accumulation.** The FAO tried to influence the “World Bank’ through the 
FAO/IBRD Cooperative Programme, which employed 70 experts and 45 other 
staff in 1970 and had generated projects with a combined budget of US$700 mil- 
lion.” Some FAO officials were skeptical about the ‘World Bank’s’ claim to follow 
the small peasant approach, noting its practice of funding the better-off.°° And the 
new policy did not change everything — funding for infrastructure and industry 
always remained important ‘World Bank’ activities.*! 

In terms of discourse, the ‘World Bank’ changed its strategy in 1981 to imposing 
on non-industrialized countries so-called ‘structural adjustments’, austerity meas- 
ures directed against state intervention in the economy. This deregulation strat- 
egy was visible by 1979.°? Many states were in fact deeply in debt. Two scholars 
claimed that over 58 percent of ‘World Bank’ loans in 1978 were for repayment 
and interest payments on its own earlier loans.** Accordingly, it shifted its policy in 
the early 1980s to rapid payoff projects, export products and against government 
marketing boards.” It reduced its emphasis on poverty and basic needs in 1982 but 
announced after about 1987 that poverty alleviation would always be a concern, 
though subordinate to economic growth.” After all, it had traditionally proclaimed 
that poverty reduction was an important objective, and in 1993, its President Lewis 
Preston called it “the prime objective of the Bank”. In the 1990s, “Our Dream Is 
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a World Free of Poverty” was carved in stone at the Bank’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington D.C. for all of its employees to see.” But a recent language analysis con- 
cludes that the institution’s specific uses of the word “poverty” in its annual reports 
cast doubt on whether it ever seriously pursued poverty reduction.* 

In agriculture in particular, the World Bank group became the “biggest develop- 
ment player” (or actually returned to this position).°° From 1968 to 1981, 28.3 per- 
cent of IBRD and IDA funding commitments were for agriculture and rural 
development.‘ Much of it, especially in South Asia, was through preferential IDA 
loans.“ Forty percent of the Bank’s agricultural loans went to the poorest countries 
from 1969 to 1973, although according to official data, over three quarters of all 
of its loans were for better-off farmers (who owned over 5 hectares). From the 
early 1980s to the early 1990s, its lending to agriculture and rural development 
remained at a high level around US$3.5 billion, though there was some internal 
shifting from the IBRD to the IDA and, thus, more preferential terms.“ In 1980, 
more than half of the institution’s agricultural lending still went to Asia.“ As was 
true for lending to agriculture of non-industrialized countries globally, the ‘World 
Bank’s’ commitments to food production in South, Southeast and East Asia in 
1973 and 1974 clearly surpassed those of all other ‘aid’ agencies combined. But its 
impact was small, for the total annual resource flow to food production per capita 
was US$0.82 in that area (and $1.30 worldwide).® If the ‘World Bank’ planned 
to “reach” 100 million people (60 million poor among them) with US$7 billion in 
agricultural and rural development programs in 1975-1979, this translated into $14 
per capita annually even for those ‘reached’. In 1977, the annual figure was US$77 
per capita. In 1978, McNamara stated that, in fiscal years 1974-1978, ‘World 
Bank’ projects raised the income of over 10 million poor rural families.’ But even 
its own optimistic plans showed that it could not come close to ‘reaching’ all the 
700-800 million rural poor in a reasonable time frame, which made the anticipated 
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growth rates unattainable for the peasants.‘® According to estimates, at its peak, 
‘the Bank’ provided no more than 1-2 percent of all agricultural investments in 
non-industrialized countries and 1 percent of those countries’ capital needs.” By 
implication, total foreign ‘aid’ did not do much more. 

In sectoral terms, the “World Bank’s’ agricultural lending in 1969-1974 was pri- 
marily for irrigation (34.6 percent, compared to slightly over half before 1970) and 
agricultural credit (21.1 percent).” In its rural development projects, much of the 
designated sum was spent for roads, electrification and other infrastructure.’' The 
Asian Development Bank’s agricultural loans also emphasized irrigation though 
the proportion decreased from over 50 percent in the early 1970s to 39.4 percent 
in 1978-1980.” By contrast, international resource flows to agriculture and rural 
development in Sub-Saharan Africa reflected little emphasis on irrigation (9 per- 
cent) but rather export crops and, to some extent, livestock raising.” Only 16 per- 
cent of the ‘World Bank’s’ agricultural lending to Sub-Saharan Africa from 1974 
to the mid-1980s, the peak of the small peasant approach, went to rainfed cereal 
production.” In 1969-1978, much less than half of its agricultural loans were for 
food crops.” In 1974 and 1975, there was a wave of financing for fertilizer facto- 
ries (but little fertilizer ‘aid’ on concessional terms).”° Between 1972 and 1977, the 
share of the ‘World Bank’s’ agricultural lending that could be linked to reducing 
poverty nominally increased from 28 percent to 63 percent.” By contrast, support 
for nutrition was marginal.” 

The ‘World Bank’s’ data on the proportion of its ‘beneficiaries’ who were actu- 
ally poor were contradictory.” Its concept of what was “directly poverty-oriented” 
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was very broad.* And little information was available about the outcome. Accord- 
ing to critics, “it was virtually impossible to estimate with any precision what per- 
centage of the direct benefits were in fact going to members of the target groups”. 
Such data were not even collected, monitoring and evaluation in this respect 
were lacking so that nobody “appear[ed] to know at all” what social groups were 
‘reached’ .®! 

In 1981, one scholar concluded: “There is very little evidence that recent World 
Bank projects have benefited the poorest farmers, or have even been intended to 
do so”.” McNamara claimed in 1978 that 75 percent of 363 agricultural projects 
funded in fiscal years 1974-1978 included a “component specifically addressed to 
the needs of the small farmer” and that more than half of the total benefits from 
over 200 of them went to the rural poor.“ Put the other way around, one quarter 
of the Bank’s agricultural projects did not address small farmers at all and at least 
half of the benefits from up to 44 percent of the projects went to the better-off 
minority of the rural population. Most of the money did not reach the rural poor, 
but wealthier ruralites.** Other official ‘World Bank’ data from the 1970s indicated 
that virtually none of the funding for projects concerning education, electricity, 
industry, transportation and water supply (which together accounted for the major- 
ity of funding) was even intended to ‘target’ primarily the poor.* 

According to ‘World Bank’ reports in 1989 and 1994, its ‘structural adjust- 
ment’ in Africa had stimulated economic growth (though even this was highly 
questionable), helped reduce poverty, and the ‘green revolution’ was scale-neutral. 
But these in part absurd claims were based on dubious statistical methods, which 
damaged the institution’s credibility." A study commissioned to showcase “World 
Bank’ poverty alleviation measures showed that most of the institution’s “actions 
to reduce hunger”, secondary to other purposes, were unrelated to small farmers 
and agriculture, but pertained to economic liberalization, food subsidies, food 
aid, nutrition and health, education, general income generation and agricultural 
research.*’ One report found that the IBRD’s foodgrain lending projects in India 
had mostly benefitted medium farmers with five or more hectares but “to a consid- 
erable extent bypassed the small farmers”. It concluded that the small farmer strat- 
egy could have only a minor impact on genuinely small farmers.** However, this 
forecast was more optimistic than Ernest Feder’s, who argued that McNamara’s 
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“little green revolution” would generate intense competition among smallholders, 
in which the fortunate would benefit at the expense of the unfortunate, who might 
then be reduced to landless laborers working for the former.*? 

There were systemic reasons for a smaller than desired flow of resources to small 
peasants. “By and large, such farmers show unfavorable relationships between costs 
and returns as compared with larger farmers largely because of the high supervision 
costs involved, less efficient use of inputs, and longer time taken to arrive at full pro- 
duction”. As a result, projects involving peasants had “a low priority”. Noting this, 
FAO officials wondered whether current evaluation methods did justice to peasant 
programs or should be modified to include positive “secondary economic effects”. 
These might include an expansion of demand and markets by increased business of 
smaller farmers, despite projects’ costs and organizational problems.’' However, as 
critics objected, the World Bank group’s assistance was only in the form of loans; 
the only way peasants could generate income to repay their loans was to grow mar- 
ketable surpluses and sell them, but peasants just liberating themselves from hun- 
ger could hardly be expected to generate these.” Besides, ‘World Bank’ officials 
resisted their president’s desire to measure the social effects of its projects.” 

Moreover, there were structural problems. The Bank’s projects were large (and 
getting larger in the early 1970s). In 1974, 272 of its “professionals dealing with 
agriculture” (only 40 of whom were outside Washington) administered projects 
with a cumulative budget probably exceeding US$2 billion. The institution’s staff 
was growing but less than the project sums.” In 1977, the average budget of an 
agricultural project was $27.5 million.” The ‘World Bank’s’ rural development 
projects had longer time frames and were more expensive than other projects; they 
often experienced delays; and there were substantial disbursement shortfalls.” 
But such technical difficulties alone do not explain their failure.” And failures 
they often were, even subjectively. According to the IBRD’s Operations Evaluation 
Department, 37 percent of its rural projects failed in the 1970s compared to 11 per- 
cent of non-rural projects.” And the assessments changed over time: an evaluation 
in hindsight found that of 27 agricultural projects of 1961-1975 considered 
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successful at that time, ten were later regarded as failed, eight as having had mar- 
ginal or uncertain results, and only nine were attested “longer-term sustainability”.” 

The goal of poverty alleviation was controversial among ‘World Bank’ staff. 
A task force on poverty in the 1980s met internal resistance and was disbanded.'” 
In 1976-1977, some employees publicly criticized what was then “the Bank’s” new 
focus on agriculture and smallholders.'°! Richard Jolly later said, “poverty issues 
were treated by many Bank staff as the toys of McNamara and Mahbub [ul Haq]”.'” 

Consequently, McNamara said in 1979 that in UN Development Decade II 
(1971-1980), “none of the targets had been achieved, particularly in the poorest 
countries”.'® One analyst argued that the ‘World Bank’s’ agricultural projects in 
1973-1980 had, despite their substantial size, “failed to boost output”, or their 
effects were “offset” by declines in the sector.” An internal evaluation in 1978 
found that, of nine rural development projects, three had failed and four others 
had mostly benefitted well-off farmers.'”® In the same year, McNamara said that 
“agricultural and rural development projects often did increase the skewedness of 
income distribution”. Patrick Sharma argues that the institution’s “antipoverty 
projects [. . .] generally failed to reach their goals”. Another study cited an agricul- 
tural expert who said that ‘World Bank’ money went “all to the wrong people”.'” 

By the institution’s own criteria, its rural development projects had a failure rate 
of 37 percent compared to 21 percent of “non-poverty projects”.'%® From 1974 to 
1979, 75 percent of its rural development projects in Eastern and Southern Africa, 
40 percent in West Africa and 19-29 percent in other world regions failed.'” There 
were special difficulties with rainfed agriculture and small peasants.''° According 
to a broader self-evaluation, half of the audited ‘World Bank’ rural development 
projects in Africa from 1963 to 1986 failed." 

Scholars disagree about whether the “World Bank’ seriously attempted to inte- 
grate the rural poor of non-industrial countries in the capitalist market or not." 
Though problematic, the Bank’s data make it appear very likely that its agricultural 
and rural development projects, despite the growing share designated for the poor 
sections of the population, did not primarily benefit them and that this was often 
by design. 
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Other players 


The International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) was a much smaller 
player in funding rural development.'!'® But it is worth examining because it was 
conceived at the World Food Conference and intended to “focus on small farm- 
ers and the rural poor, especially in food-deficient countries” with low per capita 
incomes.'* In 2000, “IFAD’s philosophy” was still described as combating rural 
poverty through increasing the productivity and incomes of the poor, and a year 
later, it again declared that its focus was increasing food production among the 
rural poor in accord with the “small-farmer model”.'!5 Perceiving that poor states 
were plagued by high food and oil costs, its creators originally designed the IFAD 
to mobilize capital from oil exporting nations, so-called ‘petrodollars’, in inter- 
national rural “development” (“An Arab ‘Marshall Plan’”), although the share of 
capital provided by OPEC countries was shrinking later.!!° (Except for these contri- 
butions, OPEC countries’ ‘aid’ focused neither on the poorest countries nor on agri- 
culture.!!7) Since member countries were slow to contribute, IFAD lacked funds 
at first and did not begin operations until late 1977.''% By 2001, it had provided 
US$7 billion in loans for 600 projects.'!? Like other agencies, the IFAD focused 
on Asia.'”° It also tried to get other funding bodies to favor the rural poor through 
co-financing projects.'?! Around 2000, its typical projects were about raising small- 
holders’ incomes, improving institutions, transferring technology, agrarian reform, 
microfinance, teaching rural women new skills, tribal development and self-reliant 
water management. |” 
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The IFAD’s first president, Abdelmuhsin Al-Sudeary of Saudi Arabia, described 
its objectives as “Growth with Social Justice” and its “main target groups” as 
“small farmers and rural landless workers”. '** In 1988, his successor, Idriss Jazairy 
of Algeria, said that the institution aimed to benefit “the smallholders, the landless, 
the nomads, agro-pastoralists, rural poor women and fishermen”.'** But the number 
of livestock projects in 1978-1987 was just 5.9 percent of the total. Most of its 
projects were comprehensive and administrated under the rubrics of “agricultural 
development” and rural development in general.” Raising grain production was a 
major goal, and to reach small farmers, IFAD “does not apply the 12 per cent inter- 
nal rate of return criterion commonly used by the World Bank”, an FAO official 
wrote.!? 

But contrary to its lofty rhetoric, the IFAD was a loan institution that demanded 
repayment. Accordingly, at least half of the IFAD’s loans and projects in 1986- 
1990 was for middle-income countries, and in 1978-1990, the proportion of low- 
interest loans fell to below half.'?’ In this period, the 13 countries with the lowest 
average consumption of calories received only 17 percent of the IFAD’s loans." 
Thus, as its own data revealed, it was not much different from other ‘develop- 
ment’ institutions in that only a small part of its activities was actually devoted to 
the rural poor in the poorest countries. Similarly, an independent evaluation of its 
projects in 1994—2003 found that half of them had only a modest impact, espe- 
cially on women, and most had no impact beyond the period of financing; the rural 
poor in the poorest countries received few loans; the amount of food consumed by 
most participants increased only modestly or fell; and “IFAD has not yet become 
a leader on rural poverty issues in international circles”.'”” Because of its limited 
staff, the IFAD had no mid-level officers in ‘target’ countries and was incapable of 
a continuous ‘policy dialogue’.!°° 

Except for the last point, the U.S. Agency of International Development’s role 
was similar. Some of its numbers looked good. From fiscal 1973 to 1975, the per- 
centage and absolute amount of money spent on what counted toward increasing 
food production and improving nutrition rose steeply in the context of its “small 
farmer strategy”.'*! But critics charged that, contrary to its figure of 90 percent, 
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only 32 percent of official U.S. ‘aid’ was received by the poorest countries (21 per- 
cent if food aid, Peace Corps expenditures, and USAID’s Economic Support Funds 
were included) and that data saying that more than half of USAID funds went 
to food production and nutrition included large expenses for electrification and 
road construction.'** According to the agency’s Agricultural Development Policy 
paper in April 1978, the most successful measures for increasing food produc- 
tion involved agricultural research, the construction of infrastructure (specifically 
roads, water and electricity) and improvements in marketing, none of which spe- 
cifically targeted the poor.'* In April 1976, a circular from USAID headquarters 
to its field offices complained that many project proposals still did not include an 
evaluation of negative effects on the poor.'”* One anthropologist saw USAID’s 
problems rather in implementation and deep-seated prejudice than planning: 


Despite the rhetoric of the New Directions and despite the many social 
soundness analyses attached to project design documents, it is sadly clear 
that development activities during the 1970s and early 1980s reveal little 
predication of interventions on effective participation by the rural poor." 


Rather, ruralites were viewed as “obstacles to development”. "s 


One must keep in mind that USAID’s budget decreased in real terms from the 
period 1968-1972 until 1983," and its staff was reduced by 44 percent (more than 
8,000 people) from fiscal 1968 to fiscal 1974." For example, its funding of ferti- 
lizer procurement was reduced by over 80 percent from fiscal 1968 to fiscal 1974.'%° 
Programs to supply other agricultural inputs shrunk further after 1977 and for rural 
infrastructure from 1979 on.'*° The agency’s New Directions program increased the 
percentage of its resources that went through UN institutions. And it strengthened 
its ties with NGOs that managed an increasing part of USAID’s funds.'*' Though 
the “small farmer strategy” continued to dominate U.S. ‘aid’ policies verbally, the 
emphasis beginning in about 1982 was on getting non-industrialized countries to 
institute unregulated markets, abolish subsidies and produce goods for export.'” 
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It was the same with FAO. According to an internal evaluation, as of 1 Janu- 
ary 1977, no more than 15 percent of total budget for all FAO programs “directly 
aimed at the rural poor”. The rest was claimed to benefit rural poor only inadvert- 
ently, indirectly or in the long term.'*? Of 21 agricultural projects in the FAO/Bank- 
ers Programme in 1974-1978, most were for agro-industries and only claimed to 
“depend on a production component drawing from small farmers”.'** Of 39 FAO 
projects evaluated in 1979, 15 had big farmers as main beneficiaries, five middle 
farmers or urban dwellers, and only nine helped primarily small peasants or land- 
less workers.!® 

It also seems that non-industrialized countries’ development programs were 
often lacking a poverty orientation. This was also the case in India, for example, 
although Indira Gandhi was elected prime minister in India in 1971 under the slo- 
gan “Banish poverty”, and by 1973, her country had introduced several programs 
aimed at reducing the poverty of peasants.'*° The succeeding Janata Party-led gov- 
ernment claimed to introduce policies oriented toward rural poverty alleviation, 
condemning earlier (Congress Party) approaches as “elitist”.'*7 However, between 
1978 and 1985, India’s large Integrated Rural Development Programme, aiming at 
raising monetary incomes, resulted in only 3 percent of the overall target groups 
climbing over the national poverty line, defined by an average daily consumption 
of 2,400 calories. At best, 18.7 percent of the program’s participants surpassed this 
threshold.'** As other examples, poverty reduction was a major objective of Ken- 
ya’s development plan for 1979-1983, “but no concrete targets are established”, 
and Nigeria’s development plan for 1975-1980 neglected millet (a crop which 
many of the poor grew) and included contradictory data concerning sorghum and 
com.” 


Structural problems 


There were also problems concerning an organizational level. A 1975 ‘World 
Bank’ study noted that “the best means of reaching large numbers of small farmers 
is still unclear”. This was also true for credit programs in the narrow sense. As 
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the leader of the loan sector of the development field after 1973, the ‘World Bank’ 
emphasized small farmers even less than its predecessor the USAID had. None of 
them tried to extend its programs to “the very poorest farmers or to landless farm 
workers”.'*! In 1975, a consultation committee of the Asian Development Bank 
advised it to pay more attention to the rural poor, but the committee acknowledged 
that the ADB, like “the rest of the development community”, had yet to find a way 
to reach them.” In 1978, an FAO working group found that the agency had neither 
the “machinery” for poverty-oriented rural development projects nor any criteria 
to apply in their planning and evaluation,'** and in 1979, Dharam Ghai and others 
noted: “Relatively little work has been done in applying the basic needs approach 
to development and programmes at the national level’.'** 

Toni Hagen’s critical evaluation of development projects in the 1980s concluded 
that they failed more often than not, especially when organized by national or inter- 
national development agencies, whereas projects organized by NGOs or private 
companies had a higher success rate; not a single integrated rural development pro- 
ject had remotely met its expectations; the projects with the largest budgets were 
the least successful; and those with a high own contribution by locals were among 
the most successful.'°° The famous development economist Paul Streeten’s assess- 
ment of NGOs in the 1990s was more reluctant: “Frequently they do not reach 
the poor, and hardly ever the poorest”. They had no impact on 80 percent of the 
1.3 billion people living in extreme poverty, but he added: “NGOs may be doing 
less harm than governments in the field and may even be doing some good”.!*° 

Integrated rural development (IRD) projects in particular were often regarded as 
failures. From 1965 to 1986, 40 percent of the ‘World Bank’s’ agricultural develop- 
ment projects were of that type, and 55 percent of all IRD projects in that period 
were in Africa. Half of all audited IRD projects failed, and two-thirds of the failures 
were in Africa.'°” 

Another problem with the new, ambitious IRD approach to rural development 
was a lack of “suitable projects”, as various agencies called it with little variation." 
Among the reported difficulties was the inability of non-industrialized countries’ 
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institutions to identify, prepare and operate projects.'°’ Such reports hint at the dif- 
ferent outlooks of national or local authorities, on the one hand, and foreigners, 
on the other hand, which may have contributed to the patronizing way in which 
international development agencies offered “large standardized packages” to all 
countries without recognizing their differences.' 

Until at least 1990, Japan based its ODA on the trickle-down theory, and ini- 
tiatives for more poverty orientation had little effect. One reason was that the 
government’s ‘aid’ apparatus was incapable to run many small projects.'*' Such 
organizational limits were also mentioned as a reason why the ‘World Bank’, Cana- 
dian International Development Agency and West German Ministry for Economic 
Cooperation tended to support big projects instead of small basic needs projects. '® 
Small but influential European countries like Sweden, Norway and the Netherlands 
concentrated their ‘aid’ on countries that had national policies for poverty allevia- 
tion but were themselves mostly unable to implement projects to this end.'“ 

Most importantly, projects to alleviate rural poverty failed because of mecha- 
nisms on the ground. The failure of development projects has generally often been 
ascribed to squandering money, poor planning and organization, paternalism and 
bribery, among other reasons.'“ The failures disillusioned many ‘aid’ workers in the 
field.'“ In the case of rural poverty alleviation through the small peasant approach, 
‘aid workers’ tended to end up in close cooperation with wealthy and well-educated 
villagers, usually with men. Among the reasons were convenience (e.g., to be able 
to use existing privately owned infrastructure), foreigners’ lack of language knowl- 
edge and the need to cooperate with local authorities who usually had close ties to 
economic powerful village elites. Consequently, they tended to channel resources 
to places close to roads rather than remote settlements and more to larger than 
smaller farmers.'® “The rigorous social mobilization process [of consulting the 
local poor for what to do, C.G.] is not the methodology that was adopted in UNDP 
projects”, said Ponna Wignaraja about the practice in the 1990s.'°’ Moreover, the 
pressure to prove performance and present results discouraged participatory prac- 
tices (which nearly everybody pretended to pursue) and led ‘aid workers’ to confine 
their exchanges largely to circles of ‘experts’.'°’ The very concept of ‘participation’ 
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usually masked a top-down approach through which development workers defined 
projects and communication channels and then ‘enlightened’ and activated locals.'° 
So-called motivators or animators, sent by foreigners, the nation-state or churches 
to the countryside and working closely together with village elites, were key to this 
approach.'” Since the 1990s, agents of microfinance organizations have become 
crucial in such processes of top-down pseudo-participation, arguing that they aim 
at “empowerment”.'7! 

Thomas Hiisken has argued that many ‘aid workers’ found a rationale for work- 
ing together with corrupt officials and dignitaries on the local level who appropri- 
ated ‘aid’ funds in the convenient assumption of an immutable cultural difference, 
thereby reproducing, or producing, that cultural difference.'” In a way, the existing 
power structures meant that infusing large sums of capital to the countryside in 
non-industrialized societies intensified inequality by necessity. 


Detrimental effects of rural anti-poverty projects 


A study from the early 1970s of 74 countries concluded that “hundreds of mil- 
lions of desperately poor people throughout the world have been hurt rather than 
helped by economic development”.'” In 1976, a joint FAO/WHO publication 
noted that past development policies “have commonly had the effect of aggra- 
vating malnutrition”.'”* Toni Hagen found that many of the largest development 
projects that he evaluated were harmful.'” Critics doubted that the ‘World Bank’s’ 
loans of US$2 billion in 1974-1981 “have had any impact on poverty”, and aver- 
age real income had continued to decline.'” 

Worse, an FAO functionary noted in 1978 that rural poverty had been “aggra- 
vated by the forced sale of land by small and marginal farmers driven into debt by 
their inability to meet the higher costs of the new technology, especially during 
the crop failures caused by drought and floods in South Asia in 1971-74”, that 
is, by the very process that many rural development projects wanted to intensify. 
This process had even led poor farmers into bonded labor in, for example, Java,'” 
and the new technologies led “capitalist farmers” to evict their tenants in order 
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to farm that land more profitably with agricultural laborers.' In 1979, an FAO 
document noted: “The conventional rural development policies everywhere, gen- 
erally speaking, have been of scarce benefit to the poor [. . .]. The rural poor [. . .] 
are becoming poorer often as an indirect result of their own government’s devel- 
opment programme”. Furthermore: “The current productivity oriented policies of 
many governments are widening the income gap [. . .] within rural societies”.'” 

Several studies of small farmer projects in West Africa found them “disappoint- 
ing” with little participation and many dropouts. To explain this, one hypothesis 
was that the projects were not intended to help small farmers but to put them into 
debt and thus tie them to a capitalist economy. Another was that states subverted 
the projects through marketing interventions (namely official pricing) to benefit 
the urban population.'*° An evaluation in the 1990s of 16 NGO projects in India, 
Bangladesh, Uganda and Zimbabwe found that they benefitted the moderately poor 
more than the poorest (whose incomes were raised in only four projects) and men 
more than women.'*! In other words, such studies found that many development 
projects exacerbated inequality through unequal access to funds. 


Signs of failure: the World Conference on Agrarian Reform and 
Rural Development 


By the end of the 1970s, the small peasant approach and rural poverty allevia- 
tion policies had reached obvious limits. The event that illustrates this best is the 
World Conference on Agrarian Reform and Rural Development (WCARRD) held 
in Rome in July 1979. It is considered a failure. Few of its resolutions were imple- 
mented. Aside from some verbal references to conference aims as alleviating rural 
poverty, few of the participating countries allocated specific funds to it, and accord- 
ing to FAO’s own judgment, “very few” instituted meaningful land reforms before 
1988; in fact, in most countries, people’s access to agricultural land deteriorated.'*? 
WCARRD is interesting because of the struggles to determine its themes and scope 
and the material gathered in preparation. 

WCARRD was a major event. The FAO Council accepted in principle the 
idea of a conference on the problem of the “rural masses” in November 1974. Its 
preparation took the two years from 1977 to 1979 and included five regional con- 
ferences, three interagency meetings, and some other events. At least 53 states 
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prepared country reviews, and 115 “case studies” were produced.'® In attendance 
were four heads of state (including Presidents Nyerere of Tanzania and Ziaur Rah- 
man of Bangladesh); about 94 government ministers; 1,385 delegates and observ- 
ers; representatives of 22 UN organizations, 18 intergovernmental organizations, 
and 40 NGOs; and 430 journalists. 1*4 

An important point of departure was the observation that development policies 
oriented toward economic growth had “had no real effect on eliminating the des- 
titution of the rural masses [. . .] because of inadequate social and economic struc- 
tures”, specifically, concentrated land ownership. “[I]nitially conceived as having 
a narrower scope”, the WCARRD took on a broader “dimension” by placing land 
reform within issues of agriculture and general development. '® This also meant, as 
one document put it: “As the Conference deals with rural development, it contains 
a bit of everything”.'*° The conference considered land reform in conjunction with 
increasing the political and economic participation of the rural poor; strengthening 
associations, cooperatives and labor unions; building infrastructure; and creating 
new institutions,'®*’ which also incorporated rural power structures. 

The WCARRD re-emphasized raising small agricultural producers’ productiv- 
ity by providing them inputs, services and access to markets, supplemented by 
a call for improving their access to land and paying more attention to the active 
role of women.'?® One preparatory document outlined as main objectives: “Agrar- 
ian reform and rural development objectives for the 1980s geared to eradicate 
poverty, improve quality of life, increase production, promote employment and 
increase effective demand”.'® Participants envisioned national programs of action 
that included ceilings on land ownership and tenancy reforms. The FAO offered 
to provide states data and help with drafting and evaluating policies, but it wanted 
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to leave the rest to national authorities.'” Unlike the World Food Conference, the 
WCARRD set no deadlines for its measures and founded no new institutions. 
Land reform was the crucial issue. In the 1970s, many scholars argued that 
reducing rural poverty and inequality required redistributing wealth and thus land.!*! 
The U.S. anti-communist expert Roy Prosterman found land reforms necessary to 
prevent revolutions.'” “World Bank’ President McNamara added in 1971 that land 
reform was desirable “not only on grounds of equity, but on grounds of efficiency 
as well’”.!°? Since latifundists did not farm their holdings as intensely as small grow- 
ers, McNamara advocated a “reasonable redistribution of land”, like what occurred 
when Taiwan instituted its ceiling on agricultural holdings after World War II." 
However, some of the authors in an influential ‘World Bank’-sponsored publica- 
tion cautioned against land reform and advised only moderate reforms of tenant 
farming conditions.'” Despite the Bank’s supposed positive view of land reform, it 
“rarely” financed it prior to the 1990s.'°° The USAID also found unequal land dis- 
tribution in the late 1970s a serious obstacle to equality and to raising production, 
and in 1978, the Presidential Commission on World Hunger recommended that 
U.S. President Carter pursue land reform in his foreign policy, but U.S. representa- 
tives abroad often opposed steps in this direction in international fora when other 
countries called for it.” Two researchers with the USAID who considered land 
redistribution in Bangladesh imperative spoke of the “reluctance among foreign 
aid institutions to provide direct support for agrarian reform”. The U.S. General 
Accounting Office rejected land reform." Many development planners thought that 
rural development needed “social and institutional change”,'” but it was an open 
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question whether it was politically possible or desirable. Here they reached the 
limits of their influence. 

The FAO had long been very reluctant to take up the politically sensitive issue 
of land reform and produced little more than rhetoric for 30 years. The first FAO- 
organized world conference on agrarian reform in 1965 had failed to produce an 
international strategy and even a common understanding of what land reform 
was.” Some in the FAO argued that greater productivity was the only admissible 
justification for it.” 

And there was resistance on the national level. Before the WCARRD, the gov- 
ernments of OECD and, especially, EEC countries made a coordinated effort to 
strip the main conference document of all relevant content in order to deny the 
event “any impact or meaning”.”” In particular, the government of Malaysia and 
the military dictatorships of Chile and Argentina opposed land reform.” The disa- 
greement continued after the conference as industrialized states filed reservations 
against the conference declaration in favor of land reform. National sovereignty 
over resources and control over foreign investment and the expropriation of land 
were points of contention. South American dictatorships continued to oppose land 
reform.” 

Criticism also came from the left. Scandinavian countries as well as UNRISD 
experts like Solon Barraclough, Jacobo Schatan and Pierre Spitz found the FAO’s 
preparatory documents too technocratic and unpolitical, and the draft Plan of 
Action was “rather bland and extremely general and vague [. . .] class and group 
conflicts within the developing countries are being glossed over”. Most of the 
invited participants and institutions belonged to an elitist circle of academics and 
intellectuals; there were few farmers among them.” “Bureaucrats and elites can- 
not solve problems of rural poor without their participation”, commented an angry 
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representative from Lesotho who called the conference a “failure” and a “hoax”.?”” 
And before the conference, conflicts, also fueled by a selective invitation policy, 
arose between the FAO and NGOs, who split into two blocs, sometimes called the 
“Doers” and “Thinkers”. The latter, the Rome Declaration Group, consisting of 
about 100 organizations, held a simultaneous counter-meeting in Rome, arguing 
that development had often harmed the rural poor. The Rome Declaration Group 
advocated poor countries’ integration into world trade no longer.’ Even those 
NGOs that did attend the WCARRD criticized its documents for referring to farm- 
ers as “targets” and “objects” and called for the establishment of new rural power 
structures in non-industrialized countries and “development not only for the people 
but by the people and with the people”” 

In essence, states left rural power structures untouched although land reform 
would not have meant revolution. However, the WCARRD in 1979 demonstrated 
that, while the small farmer approach to poverty alleviation was still dominant, any 
plans according to which the governments of capitalist countries, industrialized or 
not, would make small farmers more productive by commercializing their opera- 
tions were — even on a policy level — subordinate to the interests of big farmers 
to which these governments were wedded. This set limits on any new models of 
capital accumulation and to altering the face of the countryside. 


Conclusion 


In 1979, the FAO came to a devastating conclusion. The 1970s had brought no 
improvement to hunger and malnutrition. The amount of food that non-industrialized 
countries supplied for themselves had decreased as had their share of global agri- 
cultural exports. “Existing patterns of rural development have proved inadequate 
for any significant reduction of poverty. Little progress has been made towards 
the establishment of an effective system of world food security [. . .]”.7'° “[T]he 
overall progress [. . .] in solving the world food problem have [sic] been essen- 
tially marginal”.?'! From 1970 to 1978, food production grew more slowly than 
the population in 58 of 106 so-called ‘developing’ countries.”'* (The same was true 
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for 46 countries, 23 of which were in Africa, from 1979-1981 to 1985—1987.7!%) 
In 1982, Maurice Williams, the World Food Council’s Executive Director from the 
USA, stated that the “proportion of the total population with inadequate diets has 
increased over the position of the last decade”.?!* Another publication did report 
that the proportion of the world population that was malnourished declined from 
1975 to 1985, but there was little improvement in respect to young children, and 
the absolute figures were rising.” The small peasant approach did not solve the 
world hunger problem nor, arguably, the world food problem. 

However, there was some shift toward funding agriculture and rural develop- 
ment projects and programs in the early 1970s, which lasted for about two decades, 
some elements longer; and policies and projects did channel more resources to 
turalites living in deep poverty, small peasants in particular. It is clear that anti- 
poverty rural development concepts and programs had deep contradictions. As one 
example, capital accumulation was the goal, but then how could it be expected to 
happen without growing inequality, that is, exploitation? But it would be too sim- 
plistic to deny altogether that development agencies in industrialized states, non- 
industrialized countries and international organizations sought to reduce hunger 
and poverty, undertook measures to this end, aimed at small producers and strove 
for capitalist penetration of the countryside to bring about rural economic transfor- 
mation in non-industrialized societies. It was not just rhetoric.?'° The case studies in 
this book will further corroborate this claim. 

Poverty and chronic hunger persisted and capital accumulation did not occur, 
or did so in ways contrary to the plans, but this was not only because of bad inten- 
tions and deceptive declarations; limitations of policy design and structural capac- 
ity contributed, and so did the fact that the social dynamics in non-industrialized 
societies were beyond agencies’ control. The consequences were complex. Social 
engineering failed, as usual; new production methods were often not spreading 
as anticipated; and in many places, the small peasant approach aggravated social 
polarization and reproduced hunger. 
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6 Unexpected limits to growth 
The spread of capital and technology 


If the rural poor in non-industrialized countries were to be saved from hunger by 
integrating them into market relations, this, of course, did not only concern govern- 
ments and international organizations. Massive business interests were involved as 
well. Who if not private companies would expand capitalist structures? The eco- 
nomic crisis evolving since 1973 made it all the more important for the industrial- 
ized economies to tap new markets. No organization is better suited to demonstrate 
what came out of such efforts than the FAO’s Industry-Cooperative Programme 
(ICP), in which many agribusiness firms were involved. I start this chapter with its 
history and analyze its structures, activities and the aims of its participating compa- 
nies, and I evaluate the ICP’s impact.' Then I turn to specific agribusiness sectors 
relevant to the staple food production in non-industrialized countries and assess 
the extent to which they were able to expand. This will show the limited extent of 
the global spread of technology to small peasants, on the one hand, and the role of 
transnational corporations in this process, including a limited flow of capital, on 
the other hand. 


Transnational agribusiness in a global organization: the FAO’s 
Industry-Cooperative Programme and the world food crisis 


Founded in 1966 and dissolved in 1978, the ICP was, according to FAO’s Director- 
General Boerma, a “joint venture” of transnational agribusiness corporations and 
the UN. Members had to be multinationals, corporations active in more than one 
country.* The ICP was unique, the only institution that represented business in the 
UN system. For the transnationals, this was the ideal base from which to launch 
expansive projects in close contact with the development community. 

The ICP was founded in the context of the FAO changing its orientation from 
data collection and technical advice into development under the directorship of 
Binay Ranjan Sen (1956-1967). In the mid-1960s, investment-focused programs 
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like the FAO/IBRD Cooperative Programme were introduced. Under Sen’s succes- 
sor, Boerma, who was even more inclined toward investment, the FAO/Bankers 
Programme and the FAO Investment Center followed swiftly. In 1966, 18 mostly 
U.S.-based and British companies formed the nucleus of the ICP.’ By the mid- 
1970s, about 100 corporations from nearly 20 countries had joined. They included 
such prominent firms as Hoechst, Bayer, BASF, Ciba-Geigy, Sandoz, International 
Minerals and Chemicals (IMC), Dow Chemical, Pfizer, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries (ICI), BP, Royal Dutch/Shell (which sold pesticides and/or fertilizers, and, 
increasingly, seeds); Massey Ferguson, Caterpillar, John Deere, Ford, Fiat, Voest- 
Alpine (tractors and machinery); Cargill (the only participating major grain trader, 
which also provided seeds); Mitsubishi, Mitsui (mixed interests); and Ralston 
Purina, Del Monte, Castle & Cooke, Pillsbury, Heinz, Nestle and Unilever (food 
processing).* The ICP had a small secretariat at FAO headquarters in Rome headed 
by the Executive Secretary. Though administratively placed in the FAO’s Devel- 
opment Department, the program was financed by membership fees. A corporate 
leader was elected the chairman and served for two years.’ The General Com- 
mittee composed of senior executives representing their companies met twice a 
year. Working groups, which met more frequently but irregularly, were established, 
among others, for pesticides (the biggest, whose companies controlled 90 percent 
of world production), seeds industry development, farm mechanization training, 
agricultural by-products, protein foods, dairy, meat, forestry, fisheries and the use 
of plastics in agriculture.‘ 

What the FAO wanted from the ICP was for it to increase the flow of capital to 
the agriculture of non-industrialized countries, the spread of technology, expertise, 
training and advice at all levels from local to government levels.’ What transnational 
companies, above all, wanted from it was to gain access to knowledge and data about 
planned projects from FAO and non-industrialized countries, data on agricultural 
production, trade, and their relevant policies and legislation. From March 1970 to 
March 1971, member companies made 950 requests of the FAO for a total of 2,400 
documents and sent 250 emissaries to its headquarters.* They also used the FAO 
as a gateway to the entire UN system to obtain similarly strategic information. (In 
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1972, the ICP’s official name was changed to “Programme of Agro-Allied Industries 
with FAO and other UN organizations”.) However, plans to go beyond “the confines 
of agriculture, forestry and fisheries” failed. Transnational companies also used the 
FAO for public relations in order to gain reputations as respected partners in develop- 
ment and improve the international investment climate. Moreover, they sought “solid 
contacts” with government authorities. The preferred outcome, of course, was to gen- 
erate specific business opportunities, ideally of a sort where governments or interna- 
tional organizations would assume financial risks and prevent nationalizations.’ 

In going south, it was not unusual for firms to cooperate with national or inter- 
national development agencies, seeking subsidies. A historian of the Japanese gen- 
eral trading and manufacturing firm Mitsui pointed out in 1973: 


In carrying out overseas projects it is often necessary to work through inter- 
national organizations such as World Bank, The International Development 
Association, Asian Development Bank or Private Investment Company for 
Asia, as well as through national development banks and regional associations. 
Negotiations required local knowledge, “sophistication and infinite tact”.' 
Critical scholars have described the ICP as the ideal tool for multinationals to 
enter and manipulate the UN system and thus to penetrate non-industrialized coun- 
tries. In this view, transnational companies had gained massive power and substan- 
tial freedom of maneuvering through the organization.'' “It is, of course, the type 
of organization which gets a bad press from untidy young ladies with their heads 
full of sociology”, a former ICP chairman quipped." Indeed, several facts suggest 
that the ICP had substantial influence on UN development policies in the 1970s. 
A number of business-friendly resolutions at the UN World Food Conference in 
November 1974 came into being as a result of direct input by some of the 69 cor- 
porate leaders who — operating from a couple of suites in a hotel opposite the con- 
ference venue — were allowed to participate via the ICP. They included resolutions 
on pesticides, fertilizers, nutrition, the combating of trypanosomiasis in Africa, and 
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the World Soil Charter. Susan George claimed, sarcastically, that the ICP delega- 
tion was the Conference’s biggest, larger than that of the USA, although the names 
of the ICP delegates miraculously vanished from the official list of participants 
between the provisional and the final version.'* Ahead of the conference and much 
in the spirit of what transpired, Victor Umbricht, an influential figure in the ICP, 
wondered: “Food problem is not a political problem: Can FAO depoliticize it?” 
Moreover, ICP companies planned to influence discretely the positions of their 
home governments at the conference.'° At a preparatory meeting in Toronto, about 
180 business leaders (not all of whom were involved in the ICP) discussed ways to 
increase business in non-industrialized countries that could be related to the world 
food crisis. But their papers were unspecific, and no substantial steps concerning 
“subsistence-level farmers” were apparent.'’ 

Moreover, in 1970, Paul Cornelsen, the vice president of Ralston Purina and 
then the chairman of the ICP, launched the election of the U.S. fisheries expert Roy 
Jackson as Deputy Director-General of the FAO (1972-1977) which took place 
in late 1971. Thus, private business got the second highest official in the biggest 
UN sub-organization appointed. Once in office, however, Jackson seems to have 
been “largely left aside” by FAO leaders.'® Through the FAO, the ICP managed 
to establish cooperative agreements with other UN sub-organizations and regu- 
larly obtained confidential information on planned projects." It was because of the 
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protests of scientists, NGOs and the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions against multinationals’, particularly pesticide producers’, penetration of the 
UN that FAO’s Director-General Edouard Saouma dismantled the ICP in 1978. The 
FAO’s 1981 official administrative history concealed the fact that the ICP, which 
had become a political embarrassment, had ever existed.” 


Unexpected limits to growth: internal criticism and conflicts 


Arguably, the FAO’s US$2 billion, 40-year project to “control” trypanosomiasis 
with DDT and other chemicals on over seven million square kilometers in Africa 
(in order to develop an export-oriented cattle industry for the European market) 
and its contribution to the ‘development’ of Brazil’s Amazonian region were the 
ICP’s biggest commercial successes.*! However, many other of its big projects, 
such as making Sudan (among other regions, Darfur region) the granary and meat 
supplier for the Arab countries and producing protein-enriched foods for the poor 
of non-industrialized countries (especially the projects to derive protein from min- 
eral oils, the darling of transnational capital), did largely not materialize.” And 
most of those that did were unrelated to the production of grains or starchy roots 
although the ICP discussed and declared their profound interest in supporting the 
tural poor in non-industrialized countries and fighting hunger. At the World Food 
Conference, the Toronto meeting, and a similar gathering of industrialists in Lon- 
don in 1974, multinationals did proclaim their intention to do something about 
the world food problem.” But few educated their employees about that problem 
and specific repercussions it could have on the corporation’s work. Caterpillar 
was an exception.” Projects such as tractors for Africa were unrealistic. “[MJarket 
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economics are often a source of frustration”, the ICP’s Deputy Executive Secretary 
noted about the development of adjusted technologies.” 

Generally, ICP member companies complained that non-industrialized coun- 
tries’ orders for their products fluctuated greatly from year to year, also because 
they sometimes lacked hard currency, and there were high trade barriers.” They 
also could not solve the problem that small-scale institutional credit was not avail- 
able and small agricultural producers who invested in modern input packages got 
indebted. Rather companies focused on food processing and the marketing of 
higher-priced processed foods, including dairy products for urban consumers, and 
on governments’ capital-intensive plantation, forestry and fishery development 
projects. And they preferred minority equities, consultancy contracts and providing 
feasibility studies over making large own investments, which they saw as risky in 
a time of expropriations, nationalizations and hostility toward multinationals.” On 
the contrary, they divested from plantations.” Nationalizations took place in doz- 
ens of post-colonial countries, including many with no socialist orientation what- 
soever.”” It was less the aim of business activities to control resources and strategic 
assets and to increase profits through moving production non-industrialized coun- 
tries than to find and secure markets.’ And industry was “increasingly convinced 
that its major role is in the transfer of planning and management skills, technology, 
and of marketing and distribution systems”, as the ICP’s Executive Secretary put 
it. Corporate leaders flamboyantly portrayed managerial expertise as the “scarcest 
input” big business had to offer.?' 

Arguably, firms from different sectors could assess the ICP’s success or failure 
in different ways. Aside from the food-processing industry, which is less inter- 
esting here, pesticide-producing corporations were clearly the most active in 
the ICP, using it as a powerful public relations instrument. They also urged UN 
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Leaders. 
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organizations not to approve documents unfavorable to the chemical industry, and 
Swiss chemical firms organized a conspiracy to secure ICP against critics in the UN 
and silence critical journalists.** By contrast, the activities of fertilizer companies 
in and through the ICP were very limited (because a dozen major companies were 
already cooperating with the FAO in a separate network), those of the producers 
of agricultural machinery were mostly restricted to advertising their promotional 
films, and the seed producers only began to organize themselves effectively within 
the program in 1976. Most of the secretive major grain-trading firms did not even 
join the ICP. 

In addition to showing films, such as Caterpillar’s “Lands of Promise, Fields of 
Hope”, Hoechst’s “Food for Six Billion” and Ciba-Geigy’s “Beacon in the Night” 
(on fighting the rice stem borer in Indonesia), members’ main activity in direct 
cooperation with ICP seems to have been the organization of workshops and con- 
ferences, such as the FAO’s seminars “on the safe and effective use” of pesticides 
in São Paulo, Colombo and Nairobi.” 

For a couple of years, member companies were ready to treat the ICP like a sub- 
sidiary that first needed to get established before paying off. Then, they started to 
complain. Records show their bickering about payment of the modest membership 
fee (first US$3,000, later $5,000) and a substantial fluctuation in membership. For 
example, from 1970 to March 1972, 29 companies terminated their membership 
and 26 joined, and from February 1976 to October 1977, 19 firms (nine of them 
U.S.-based) left, among them Cadbury, Del Monte, General Mills, Heinz, Mitsui, 
Pfizer, Renault and Sumitomo Trading, and nine (only two of which from the USA) 
became members.** U.S. companies’ relative lack of interest was a constant con- 
cern. After the initial years, they were only 20-30 percent of participants, while 
Western European firms dominated.” Opening an office headed by Walter Simons 


32 Biittiker to Latour, “International Convention for Plant Protection”, 8 August 1972, Rohmer to Frie- 
drich, 18 July 1973 and 2 February 1974 (on UNIDO’s Workshop on Pesticides in May 1973), FAO, 
RG 9, DDI, IP 22/8, Box 11, Ciba Geigy I and II; Die Unterwanderung 1978 is telling about the 
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33 FAO’s Fertilizer Industry Advisory Committee (FIAC) was created in the 1960s. For members, see 
Gardner-McTaggart to Minnick, 24 October 1975, FAO, RG 9, DDI, PR 7/2. Machinery: Solomon 
1977, p. 81. Seeds: Hendrie (Shell) to Nagashima (Mitsubishi Europe), 1 July 1976, FAO, RG 9, 
DDI, IP 22/8, Box 13, Mitsubishi. Films: FAO, RG 9, DDI, IP 22/8, Box 11, Caterpillar I; descrip- 
tion of films in ibid., Ciba Geigy I and II; Redlhammer to Friedrich, 10 September 1975, and Frie- 
drich’s letter, 3 February 1976, ibid., Box 12, Hoechst; “New Partners”, Wall Street Journal, 18 
March 1975. 

34 “Programme achiev[e]ments” (see note 6/8); Wrigley (BP) to Friedrich, 17 October 1972, FAO, RG 
9 DDI, IP 22/8, Box 10, BP I; material in FAO, RG 9, DDI, IP 22/4 and 22/5.1. 

35 Friedrich (ICP) to Weitz, 6 April 1973 and draft of 27 May 1976, FAO, RG 9, DDI, PR 15/49; Paul 
J. Byrnes, U.S. Permanent Representative to FAO, to Simons, 30 January 1973, FAO, RG 9, DDI, 
IP 22/4; Walton to Cottam, 2 March 1973, FAO, RG 12, ES FA 8/6 II (“an increasingly critical 
matter”). Of 108 members in 1975, 30 were from the USA, 17 from Britain, 13 from France, eight 
each from Italy and the Netherlands, seven from Switzerland, six from Japan, five from West Ger- 
many and 14 from other countries: Simons 1975, pp. 43-44; list in NARA, RG 59, SNF, Economic 
1970-73, Box 458, 12/1/70; Friedrich and Gale 2004, p. 57. 
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in New York City in 1973 did not help. All ofthe ICP’s chairmen after 1972 were 
European. 

Whoever had expected a vast array of business projects emerging directly from 
ICP’s activities was bitterly disappointed. “ICP is not an important factor in social 
and economic development in developing countries, nor does business view ICP 
as an effective link with developing countries”, wrote, gloomily, the ICP’s sec- 
retariat.*° The ICP had yet to “reach take-off point” and become a “success”. 
The complaints were mutual. In 1971, ICP’s director (an FAO functionary) noted: 
“Industry’s action has so far been relatively disappointing”.”® As late as 1975, 
the ICP’s consulting firm, Business International, advocated the FAO’s “getting 
companies focusing on actual investments”.”” In 1970, the same consultancy had 
already concluded: “Majority of ICP members discouraged and disillusioned. Most 
members have a faint idea of what ICP is doing. ICP has failed to influence FAO, 
UN agencies or individual governments”. Upon becoming the ICP’s chairman, 
Anthony Hugill remarked that members were always asking, “what on earth you 
are doing in the Programme, what is it doing for your shareholders, what use is it” 
and this “shouldn’t go on for ever”. His predecessor Umbricht judged that ICP had 
not “made the grade”, especially because FAO officials were either too uninterested 
or too skeptical of business to seek the group’s advice, and ICP had failed to serve 
as consultant for UNIDO, WHO and the “World Bank’. Criticism of its meetings 
and reports as superfluous was widespread. Only some members participated in a 
committed way; dynamics rested on the personal dedication of two dozen business 
leaders.*' According to one Massey Ferguson manager, “There is no commercial 
payoff for members of the Programme”.*” On the other hand, complaints tended to 
target group activities, which needed to be more specific, more than ICP as a chan- 
nel for information and contacts available to individual companies. 

Members also criticized the ICP’s country missions, which had been planned 
since 1967 but only began five years later in an effort to focus the program on 
business investment. Between 1972 and 1977, ICP teams, which included two 
to four high-level corporate representatives and staff, were sent to ten countries: 
Dahomey (Benin), Venezuela, Liberia, Sri Lanka, Brazil (twice), Cameroon, 
Colombia, Pakistan, Tanzania and Senegal. (A dozen more trips were organized 


36 “ICP-A strategy for accomplishment”, no date, FAO, RG 9, Box 9, DDI, IP 22/5.3, Business Inter- 
national I. 

37 ICP, “Closed meeting of the Executive Committee”, 27 July 1971, FAO, RG 9, SF I, ICP IV. 

38 “Mr. Latour’s notes on the Future of Industry-Cooperative Programme”, 21 June 1971, FAO, RG 9, 
SF I, ICP IV. 

39 Freeman to Friedrich, 4 August 1975, FAR, RG 9, DDI, IP 22/5.3, Box 3, Business International I. 

40 “Business International Report on ICP, December 1970: Summary, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions”, FAO, RG 9, SF I, ICP IV; “Statement J.A.C. Hugill on March 10, 1972, upon his election as 
chairman [. . .]”, FAO, RG 9, DDI, IP 22/4; Osvaldo Ballarin (Nestlé of Brazil), “What do we get 
out of it?”, April 1976, AfZ, NL Umbricht, UNO, FAO, ICP, 1972-. For Business International in 
general, see Rubner 1990, pp. 80-85. 

41 “Business International Report on ICP” (see note 6/40); “ICP — A strategy for accomplishment” (see 
note 6/36); Umbricht to Hugill, 23 May 1973, AfZ, NL Umbricht, UNO, FAO, ICP, 1972-. 

42 Address of Powell, 13 December 1976, FAO, RG 9, DDI, IP 22/8, Box 13, Massey-Ferguson III. 
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by Working Groups.) However, teams usually spent only two or three weeks in 
a country, reviewing government projects and long-term planning and proposing 
their own projects. Preparations were often flimsy, the groups lacked local and, 
sometimes, agricultural expertise, and, consequently, their reports, though listing 
possible projects, were thin. Above all, country missions hardly ever led to projects 
involving transnational companies, a fact criticized by members and the govern- 
ments of countries visited. The missions were short lived; there was only one 
after 1974. Unlike similar investigations of the U.S.-based Agribusiness Coun- 
cil sketched later in this chapter, the ICP’s missions reflected Western European 
capital interests focusing on Africa and Latin America and were dispatched, with 
two exceptions, to small- and medium-sized countries without large potential mar- 
kets in order to explore and open up smaller, otherwise less-interesting economies, 
especially by influencing government planning, and it was often in response to 
countries expressing interest in such visits. The FAO also tried to influence the 
ICP’s missions.* But given a strictly national project framework in host countries, 
this apparently did not lead to any lucrative business prospects. 

Outside country missions, the fact that existing projects proposed by governments 
or FAO were tailored for public funding cooled down corporate enthusiasm. This led 
to a reversal: ICP member companies were asked to make own proposals for pro- 
jects. However, from March 1970 to March 1971, they initiated no more than 18.*° 

Three ideologically affirmative studies between 1970 and 1976 came to similar 
results: member corporations’ enthusiasm for ICP was strictly limited. Many even 
stated that it had failed in the very fields that were found most important beyond 
generating direct business opportunities: the information that businesses sought 
was often either not available or of little value, members had to request it, and 
contacts and informative channels into the UN system beyond the FAO left much 
to be desired.“ 


43 Plans: Carroz 1967, pp. 480-481. Introduction: exchange in the FAO, RG 9/SF V/ICP IV and V. 
Problems: Wrigley to Friedrich, 17 October 1972 (see note 6/34); ICP, General Committee, tenth 
session — Conference, Summary Record, 22 March 1974, FAO, RG 22, UN-43/2B; Ballarin and Alt- 
weg, 12 April 1973, in: Die Unterwanderung 1978, p. 34; Solomon 1978, pp. 178-184. However, a 
paper from 1977 claimed that ICP members had 101 commercial projects in countries visited by its 
missions “[a]lthough it would be difficult in every case to prove close correlation between missions 
and project implementation”: Review of ICP Country Missions and Working Parties 1972-1977, 
FAO, RG 9, DDI, IP 22/5.1. See also FAO, RG 9, ICP, Collection of Mission Reports I and II; “ICP — 
Guidelines for Missions”, n.d., FAO, RG 9, DDI, IP 22/9 General I. 

44 Cf. Friedrich and Gale 2004, p. 60. 
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The Industry-Cooperative Program”, 28 January 1972, NARA, RG 59, SNF Economic, 1970-73, 
Box 460, 1/1/72. Selection: “Discussion on proposed high level industry missions”, 4 August 1971, 
FAO, RG 9, SF I, ICP IV; “Consultation with Agro-Industrial Leaders” (see note 6/23). Countries’ 
requests: “Industry Cooperative Programme”, 10 November 1972, FAO, RG 9, IP 22/9 general, vol. 
I; Hugill’s circular, 11 May 1972, FAO, RG 9, SF I, ICP V. FAO: Solomon 1977, p. 83. 

46 Simon 1975, p. 37; “Programme Achiev[e]ments”, 12 March 1971, FAO, RG 9, SF I, ICP IV. 

47 See Albright et al. 1977, esp. pp. 53-54; “Business International Report on ICP”, December 1970, 
FAO, RG 9, Subject Files I/ICP IV; Solomon 1978; Olsen, Vice President, FMC, to Simons, 6 
March 1974, FAO, RG 12, UN 43/2B ICP-General. 
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The ICP: conclusion 


Among the core advantages that corporations took from their participation in the 
ICP were access to information and data from the UN, contact with other UN agen- 
cies and credibility from operating under the umbrella of the UN. The discontinu- 
ation of ICP, which was announced in the fall of 1977, hit corporate leaders hard. 
They had long realized that the UN’s enquiries into multinationals threatened their 
interests but apparently thought that ICP was no vulnerable point. During these 
enquiries, they had confidently portrayed the ICP as a model for future mutually 
fruitful cooperation with the UN on a larger scale.** In 1978, ICP was terminated 
but replaced by the Industry Council for Development (ICD) with some of the 
ICP’s former staff, but the ICD never became officially part of the UN Develop- 
ment Programme (UNDP) as planned. Hence, business found the new organization 
less attractive than the ICP. (It was also less focused on agriculture.) Only 32 of the 
ICP’s 100 member companies joined. Swiss business leaders judged in the light of 
the “ICP debacle” that “not much positive will come out of it [ICD]”.* The ICD’s 
star faded in the early 1980s. Later attempts to reintroduce big business into the UN 
system included the Global Compact in 1999-2000. 

Despite benefits as mentioned, the ICP, which was supposed to be a catalyst, 
yielded few tangible results, for which the FAO criticized it. And few of its pro- 
jects addressed the production or consumption of staple foods in non-industrialized 
countries. Firms were averse to risks and preferred to operate in large markets 
(including those in wealthier non-industrialized countries), Western European 
capital interests prevailed, and their conflicts with UN impartiality and national 
policies impeded the program. Organizational deficiencies added to its difficulties. 
Companies chose to work within, and got tangled up in, the usual bureaucratic 
development framework (“the style of business and bureaucracy are basically 
incompatible”, one evaluation complained), which stressed that collaboration with 
governments was necessary, but to follow the project approach implied that efforts 
were confined to national boundaries, which made their undertakings in smaller 
states unprofitable.*' In the ICP, there “was a rough consensus that agricultural 


48 ICP, General Committee, tenth session — Conference, Agenda, 11 March 1974, and Summary 
Record, 22 March 1974, FAO, RG 22, UN-43/2B; ICP, Annual Report April 1973/March 1974, 
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April 1974, FAO, RG 9, Misc., DDI; Pierre Terver, Statement for ICP’s General Committee’s 8th 
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production projects may not seem as attractive as other investments because of 
long maturity and payout periods, and this may deter cautious investors”. Small 
farmers’ lack of credit in poor countries was a hurdle to win customers that was 
never overcome. So, companies in the 1970s preferred lucrative activities like 
management contracts, feasibility and pre-investment studies, and food process- 
ing.” This reinforced existing mechanisms which led to little, and for the most part 
agribusiness did not infuse the practical capitalist spirit into staple food produc- 
tion as the FAO had hoped, at least not through ICP. Direct capital investment in 
input industries remained low, while ICP as a marketing channel helped exports of 
agrochemicals (more than machinery) grow. Not surprisingly, corporate cost-profit 
and market size-related considerations were often incompatible with development 
projects, let alone social concerns. 


A separate way: the Agribusiness Council 


U.S.-based corporations preferred to pursue investment in the agribusiness sector 
of non-industrialized countries by organizing themselves into a largely national 
body separate from the UN, the Agribusiness Council, which still exists today. It 
was founded on the initiative of the U.S. Department of Commerce in 1967, one 
year after the establishment of the ICP, under changed conditions in the interna- 
tional economy. First, the Indian food crisis of 1965-1967 seemed to offer new 
opportunities for grain exports and input industries because the ‘green revolution’ 
was quite suddenly to be expanded to large parts of Asia, which had not become 
fully manifest before ICP was founded and certainly not when it was initiated in 
the spring of 1965. Second, the recession of 1966-1967 in several industrialized 
nations suggested that there would be benefits to finding additional markets and 
investing beyond the capitalist Global North.’ In this situation, “a group of busi- 
ness, academic, foundation, and government leaders” formed the Council with the 
support of U.S. President Johnson,” an indication of the cooperation among cor- 
porations, the state and research institutions. 

In addition to U.S. agribusiness, nonprofit groups, international organizations, 
individuals and later some foreign firms were members of the Agribusiness Coun- 
cil. In 1970, the membership included about 70 companies and 59 in 1975. Only 
nine firms were also members of the ICP.” In cooperation with the USAID, the 
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Agribusiness Council explored the investment climate in non-industrialized coun- 
tries, identified economic sectors promising for agribusiness investment, and, like 
the ICP, organized country explorations resulting in recommendations for projects 
to and by companies and governments. In contrast to the ICP, the Agribusiness 
Council’s expeditions focused on Asia and still seem to.” When foreign govern- 
ments requested technical or managerial assistance, U.S. government officials 
asked the Council to render judgment on the “suitability” of pursuing projects.” 

In the early 1970s, the Nixon administration encouraged corporations to expand 
their exports in order to improve the U.S. balance of trade (see Chapter 2). At the 
same time, there were heated debates about the national costs and benefits of firms’ 
foreign investments. Government officials acknowledged that they had neglected 
ICP as a way to generate foreign business for U.S. firms, despite the ICP’s appeals. 
And in the face of growing international competition, corporations complained 
about the lack of federal support, supposedly contrary to Western European gov- 
ernments.° In February 1974, the Agribusiness Council organized a conference, 
in London, of business leaders, researchers, development experts and foundation 
officials, Science and Agribusiness in the Seventies, to consider links between the 
world food problem and international investment. However, only 45 of the more 
than 150 participants were from the USA, no more than 13 of whom were corpo- 
rate executives. This indicates that U.S. companies were less inclined than West- 
ern Europeans to use international fora or channels to expand business. 

My approach to study such organizations’ may create the impression that plans 
for getting substantial amounts of inputs, goods and capital into the staple food 
sector of non-industrialized countries failed, but a closer look at different industrial 
sectors uncovers significant variations. Transnational agribusiness did play a role 
in the integration of small farmers in non-industrialized countries into markets but 
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in forms other than those development experts had planned, far from everywhere, 
and preferably on public funding. 


Strategic industries: transnational capital expansion in practice 


In the 1970s, raising staple food crops in non-industrialized countries became more 
entangled with the global economy than before, though very unevenly. Before 
I deal with this process on the level of various nations in Chapters 7-10, I exam- 
ine the spread of business and technology to non-industrialized countries through 
internationally (and nationally) operating firms producing agricultural inputs, its 
conditions, outcomes, and limits. 


Fertilizer 


Experts called fertilizer the “single most important input”, which was the title of a 
film produced by the FAO Fertilizer Programme (in cooperation with the industry), 
and the “spearhead of change”.” 

Building on cheap energy and serving the expansion of agricultural production, 
the global fertilizer economy was in a glut in the 1960s. The capital-intensive inter- 
national fertilizer industry had seen a number of spectacular takeovers, most by big 
U.S.-based oil companies. Regional cartels competed fiercely, one or two compa- 
nies dominated Western Europe’s national markets and another handful controlled 
the U.S. market.* Among the biggest exporters were the USA, Canada, West and 
East Germany, France, the Netherlands, Japan and Morocco. Manufactured ferti- 
lizer exports grew spectacularly from US$1.3 billion to $10.8 billion between 1970 
and 1980.“ 

Like with food, exporting countries got rid of their surpluses by fertilizer aid 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s,° which served the support of domestic indus- 
tries, agricultural change in non-industrialized countries and general foreign policy 
objectives. In non-industrialized countries, this ‘aid’ largely aided wealthier farm- 
ers who intensified their production, on top being helped by local state subsidies. 
After 1968, Northern fertilizer ‘aid’ was reduced to help prices rise and increase 
profits in the industry,‘ and concessional deliveries were reduced further because 
of good business opportunities during the energy crisis. 
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From 1967-1968 to 1972-1973, fertilizer use in non-industrialized capital- 
ist countries in the Far East grew by 18.2 percent annually from 2.3 million to 
5.3 million tons (with just below 50 percent produced in the region). Africa experi- 
enced, on a lower level, a similar increase of 17.6 percent per year from 300,000 to 
900,000 tons, and about 75 percent were imported.° African fertilizer use lagged 
far behind all other world regions.‘ Due to the energy crisis and the rise in prices, 
growth in use slowed temporarily in some non-industrialized countries. 

From 1970 to 1980, fertilizer use in Indonesia increased from 119,000 to 630,000 
tons, in Thailand from 214,000 to 337,000 tons, and in Malaysia from 436,000 to 
1,051,000 tons. Use in the Philippines reached 803,500 tons by 1974. In the early 
1970s, it also rose spectacularly in countries like Nigeria and Ethiopia. However, 
this wave, indicating new production methods, did not reach all countries. In 1972, 
Laotian fertilizer consumption was a mere 920 tons, and in 1971, the Lao Devel- 
opment Bank had extended credit for any purpose to no more than 60 farmers.” 
Internationally, growth slowed unevenly after 1973. Non-industrialized countries’ 
total consumption no more than doubled from 18 million to 37 million tons in the 
decade after 1972-1973 (the lowest growth was for nitrogen) with imports only 
rising from nine million to 11 million tons. Asia’s consumption grew 2.5 times 
(most steeply from 1977 to 1980), Africa’s by only slightly more than 50 percent 
and the continent accounted for no more than 3 percent of global consumption; 
in the early 2000s, it was 2 percent and merely 1 percent for Sub-Saharan Africa 
excepting South Africa. In all of Africa from 1981-1982 to the early 2000s, fer- 
tilizer application, which was less than 6 kilograms per hectare of cropped land 
in the late 1970s, virtually stagnated below 3 million tons, while Asia’s use more 
than doubled again.” Fertilizer use in Sub-Saharan Africa in around 2010 was 
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13 kilograms per hectare of permanent arable cropland but much lower in many of 
the region’s countries; two-thirds of consumption was in just five states.” 

For many countries, fertilizer imports were a major burden on their foreign 
trade balance. Among the largest non-industrialized capitalist Asian importers were 
India, Indonesia, the Philippines and Pakistan. Fertilizer imports by non-industrial- 
ized countries were estimated to be US$2 billion in 1974, of which India accounted 
for more than one quarter.” In 1980-1981, Bangladesh had to spend no less than 
16 percent of its export earnings for fertilizer imports; India and Pakistan spent 
11-12 percent each.” 

Only in some countries was fertilizer used to boost staple food production. In 
Indonesia, from two-thirds to nine-tenths was applied to rice while only 20 percent, 
especially potash, went to export crops.” By contrast, only 30 percent of Filipino 
farmers used fertilizers on 22 percent of the planted area in 1964; in 1969, rice and 
corn, the country’s principal staple foods, which covered 63 percent of the total 
cultivated area, received only one-third of its fertilizer compared to 45 percent for 
sugar cane.” As late as the early 2000s, fertilizer was widely applied to staple crops 
in only small sections of Africa, such as Western Kenya and parts of Ethiopia.” 

From 1973 to 1975, amidst the commodities boom, there was not only an 
energy-and-food crisis but simultaneously a fertilizer crisis. To produce fertilizer 
is energy-intensive, and the most important sort, nitrogenous fertilizers, are based 
on natural gas as a raw material. Soaring prices worried consumers but enchanted 
producers, traders and exporters. The average price per ton rose by about 30 per- 
cent annually from 1971 (US$52) to 1974 and almost tripled from 1974 to 1975 
($357), reaching its peak in October 1974, for a sevenfold rise in total. Prices did 
not drop to their pre-1973 levels for several years.” Though prices for urea and 
phosphate fertilizers soared, the price of potash was almost stable.” As a result, 
non-industrialized countries paid US$2 billion for imported fertilizers in 1974.8 
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The price hike was explained by non-industrialized countries’ increased demand, 
the rise in feed prices, the exhaustion of known mineral deposits, the energy crisis 
and higher transportation costs.*' As with grain, the increases accompanied consid- 
erable growth in global consumption throughout the 1970s (except in 1974-1975), 
followed by relative stagnation in market size. But demand started to level off in 
some countries in 1972, hurting food production, and in 1974-1975, there was the 
first global drop in fertilizer use after World War II, especially in industrial nations. 
Non-industrialized countries as a group still raised their consumption. Conversely, 
exporters increased their deliveries when prices surged in 1972-1973.° 

And as with grain, there were factual fertilizer export embargoes by industrial 
countries in 1973-1974, especially by the USA, where firms agreed to the ban 
once the government guaranteed them higher domestic prices. Japan reduced its 
exports by one-third, which Walter Mondale called the “Japanese embargo”.™ In 
the perspective of U.S. fertilizer industrialists: “Nearly all companies have, or are 
establishing allocation systems which give preference to traditional customers”.*° 

Non-industrialized countries’ responses to the fertilizer crisis varied. Their ferti- 
lizer application slowed down or dropped in various years between 1972 and 1975. 
Overall, figures were still on the rise even in 1974-1975, but there was a decrease 
in the group of Most Severely Affected States.‘ In India and Bangladesh, high 
prices resulted in reduced fertilizer consumption. Many countries reduced imports 
and thus consumption, like India, Bangladesh, the Philippines or Algeria, or did 
not increase imports further, like Pakistan, Brazil and Mexico.*’ UN experts esti- 
mated that over 85 percent of poor countries’ unmet demand was in South Asia. 
Other states still raised consumption, like Iran, South Korea, Morocco and smaller 
Central American states. 

Some reduced their costly fertilizer subsidies; the Philippines, among others, 
tried to end some of them but plantation owners found ways to bypass the new 
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regulations that limited state support to food production.** However, most non- 
industrialized countries, having introduced fertilizer subsidies in the 1960s, raised 
these in the fertilizer crisis of 1973-1974 or soon afterwards in sum or by rate.” 
India established major fertilizer subsidies in the early 1970s, from 1975 to 1976 
also for domestically produced substances.” The crisis also served governments 
and farmers as a reminder to use organic material as soil nutrients.?' 

But the fertilizer crisis in non-industrialized countries was as much one of pro- 
duction as it was one of imports of finished products. Rising oil prices led to lower 
energy allocation to domestic fertilizer industries, causing production to drop for 
short periods, like in the Philippines. Nonetheless, facing embargoes and skyrock- 
eting import prices, non-industrialized countries turned to expanding their own 
production. In Pakistan and elsewhere, producing at home was not only more reli- 
able but also cheaper than imports.” Several large non-industrialized countries 
had started to build fertilizer industries in the 1960s, mostly under state owner- 
ship. Capital “commitments for fertilizer plants” in non-industrialized countries 
increased from US$90 million in 1973 to $472 million in 1974 and to $844 mil- 
lion one year later. (The “World Bank’ financed roughly half of this and com- 
mitted three quarters of its projected requirement of $5 billion in investments to 
Asia.) Inflation explained this almost tenfold increase in spending only to a lesser 
degree.” By 1975, the IBRD stated that it alone “provided capital for 4.4 million 
tons of installed capacity, or about 13% of total LDC [Least Developed Countries] 
capacity”.” 

For example, Brazil, which imported US$950 million worth of fertilizer in 
1974, announced a $700 million plan to become fertilizer self-sufficient by 1980, 


but according to one observer, “a possible source of capital remains uncertain”.° 
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Indonesia’s government planned to turn the country into a major urea exporter. By 
1975, it had received US$200 million in loans from Iran to build a urea plant in 
West Java and loans of $115 million from the ‘World Bank’ for a “floating fertilizer 
plant”, which was built in Belgium and Britain and installed off the coast of East 
Kalimantan, to produce urea and ammonium sulfate. A giant urea factory in south- 
ern Sumatra had been earlier built with Japanese capital. The government owned 
and ran these plants, which increased Indonesia’s production from 147,000 tons to 
1.609 million tons from 1972 to 1978.°° UN agencies saw Indonesia as a strategic 
source of fertilizer for neighboring countries. In addition, Toyo Engineering, a sub- 
sidiary of Mitsui, built ASEAN’s first joint fertilizer factory in Indonesia’s Aceh 
province on the basis of a study by the Japanese International Cooperation Agen- 
cy.” Soon Indonesia exported fertilizer to India and the Philippines. 

As with the grain trade, efforts for international economic integration also 
included the penetration of the socialist countries. In April 1973, Armand Hammer 
signed a US$8 billion contract in Moscow for Occidental Petroleum Corporation 
to build fertilizer factories and supply the USSR with over | million tons of super- 
phosphate in return for Soviet urea and ammonia.” New factories were also set 
up elsewhere in Eastern Europe, China and the (non-socialist) Persian Gulf States. 

Increasingly, the capital in fertilizer factories in non-industrialized countries was 
held by domestic public companies, whereas transnational corporations reoriented 
their interest to the design, engineering, construction and initial operation of plants, 
which they also sometimes managed and maintained minority ownership in.” Fac- 
tories were usually constructed by U.S.-based, Western European and Japanese 
engineering companies. Some of them had links to agrochemical corporations, 
for example, the West German Uhde to Hoechst, the Dutch Stamicarbon to DSM, 
and the Italian Technimont to Montedison. ICI was involved as well.'® Especially 
Western European companies welcomed these business opportunities and took part 
lively in UN meetings on the topic.'*' By contrast, representatives of the fertilizer 
industry (except potash producers) emphatically lobbied against the construction 
of new capacities during the crisis, as they had before, pointing to their slow busi- 
ness and the low utilization rate of existing plants in non-industrialized countries. ' 
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In case of doubt, however, where major fertilizer companies controlled firms that 
constructed fertilizer plants, these jumped onto offers to build new ones, as did the 
Dutch Verenigde Machinefabrieken, favoring short-term profit over longer-term 
one." And some consulting firms, alongside international development experts 
and UN organizations, expected shortages in the world fertilizer market to continue 
until at least 1977-1978.'% 

In the UN, demands by non-industrialized countries led to hot debates and moves 
in two directions: one (largely aborted) was international fertilizer supply, through 
‘aid’ or otherwise, as emergency measure. To this end, the International Fertilizer 
Supply Scheme (IFSS) was established.'” IFSS was supposed to receive fertilizer 
(subsidized or as grants), money and technical help. But its activities remained 
limited with less than 300,000 tons channeled through this scheme in 1975-1976, 
about 20 percent of all fertilizer ‘aid’ to the Most Seriously Affected Countries. 
Requests were much higher, and 87 percent of the shortfall was in South Asia. 
Much of what was coming through IFSS was actually priced at market rates.'°° In 
1976, the IFSS merged with FAO’s Fertilizer Programme, which represented inter- 
ests of the international and particularly the Western European fertilizer industry. 
Later calls of the Group of 77 for larger deliveries, especially to the poorest coun- 
tries, and for price stabilization were in vain. There was little emergency help, 
reflecting interests of the fertilizer industry. 

The second, more substantial move in the UN was support for building fertilizer 
factories in non-industrialized countries, in tune with demands for expanding their 
food production. Because experts believed that a huge investment of US$4 bil- 
lion annually was necessary to double non-industrialized countries’ fertilizer 
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production to 30 million tons, a number of non-industrialized countries demanded 
the creation of a World Fertilizer Fund, which would distribute US$1 billion per 
year, half provided by the industrialized nations and half by the OPEC countries. 
Although an observer called this the “likeliest baby to be born in Rome” at the 
World Food Conference,'” West Germany (a major fertilizer-exporting country) 
and other industrial states blocked the plan.'!° Instead, the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development was set up, a much smaller organization that did little 
in terms of financing fertilizer production. FAO’s newly created Commission on 
Fertilizers was left to look for such funding, and there were efforts by UNIDO. 
Existing bodies, the “World Bank’ and the Asian Development Bank, became the 
most important financers for new fertilizer factories. 

Another international initiative was the International Fertilizer Development 
Center (IFDC), which was established in Muscle Shoals, Alabama, USA, in 1974 
and at first financed by U.S. and Canadian public funds. The IFDC was set up to 
research the fertilizer requirements (especially for nitrogen) of tropical and sub- 
tropical soils and to find ways to improve fertilizer production from ores with low 
nutrient content.'"! 

Up to at least the mid-1980s, the technological expertise for the construction of 
fertilizer factories remained in the hands of a few European, Japanese and U.S.- 
based companies.'!* By producing fertilizer themselves, poor countries exchanged 
one kind of dependence for another, at least until they developed a technical exper- 
tise of their own. 

But the construction of factories in non-industrialized and socialist countries 
resulted in the decline of Western European and North American dominance that 
many in the industry had warned of. So, the embargoes backfired, eroding trust 
as did the 1973 soybean export embargo in other ways. Nobody could rely on 
such ‘partners’. Fertilizer scarcity was a passing event, but the crisis led to long- 
term changes. The glut and low prices returned. In parallel with the rise of Eastern 
European and non-industrialized countries’ production, the world market share of 
state-owned enterprises increased from 1967 to 1986 from 30 percent to 64 percent 
for ammonia, from 40 percent to 65 percent for potash, and from 10 percent to 
46 percent for phosphoric acids. Nitrex, the Western European nitrate cartel, failed 
due to the “collapse of demand in countries outside its area”. Under world market 
pressure, several mergers reshaped the Western European fertilizer industry. Firms 
in the USA (agreeing on production cuts coordinated with the government) and the 
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five leading Japanese companies, which were more export-oriented, did better but 
still suffered from a slowdown in business and lack of investment.''? Regional self- 
supply grew, but production capacity increased primarily in Asia, not Africa, where 
it remained on a low level, like consumption, too.'" 

As a result of the crisis, fertilizer became even more highly regulated in terms 
of production, external trade and subsidies. Imports to India, for instance, were 
exclusively handled by the public Food Corporation. In some Indian states and the 
Pakistani province of Punjab, domestic trade too was nationalized again during the 
1973-1975 fertilizer and food crisis.''° 

Though fertilizer use for staple foods made little progress in Africa, it spread 
widely and became the most common technical input in large parts of South and 
Southeast Asia. But this growth slowed after 1973 for a long time, which seemed 
to indicate that certain limits were reached to involve more small farmers in ‘mod- 
ernization’. Locally, wealthy farmers and poor peasants competed for access to fer- 
tilizer, especially where it was subsidized. Many of them could simply not afford 
fertilizer — high prices caused this slower diffusion, with prices rising when gov- 
ernments struggled to finance subsidies especially after the energy crisis of 1973— 
1974. The combination of intense competition among manufacturers, the rise of 
domestic production in Asia, and great political efforts for facilitating fertilizer use 
could not prevent the deceleration. 


Agricultural machinery 


While fertilizer use became widespread in the 1970s, mechanization formed the 
other extreme of agricultural inputs — its use in African and Asian staple food pro- 
duction in the 1970s was restricted to larger farms and a few hiring centers. But it 
is precisely this failed expansion that is worthy of an inquiry here. Tractors made 
up more than half of the world market for agricultural machinery. The fundamental 
microeconomic problem lay in the fact that even smaller farms, from a certain size 
on, required an amount of labor — rising if new seeds and technologies were applied— 
that could hardly be provided by one family. At the same time, such farms of less 
than 10 hectares did not generate an income that afforded the types of tractors 
common in Europe, let alone North America, of over 20 horsepower (hp). Conse- 
quently, it was hard for development planners to introduce mechanization to small 
farms and thereby tackle hunger there. In 1990s Zimbabwe, for instance, 4,500 
large-scale (usually white) commercial farmers owned 20,000 tractors, and 8,600 
medium-scale (i.e., 15 hectares on average) farmers owned another 4,500 while the 
rest had very few. In India in the mid-1970s, the 4 percent of all farmers who held 
more than 10 hectares possessed 96 percent of the tractors.''® Since tractors raised 
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the output per worker, not necessarily per unit of area, their use made sense where 
labor was scarce or too expensive. Thus, acquiring heavy machinery had no prior- 
ity for many smallholders in non-industrialized countries, whereas others could 
actually have benefited from them. 

From the industry’s point of view, it was not only production facilities that 
required massive investment, but servicing networks did too. In 1966, Massey Fer- 
guson had no less than 98,799 different parts in stock in North America. Similarly, 
Indonesian tractor and bulldozer companies maintained inventories of 80,000 spare 
parts.''’ This was unprofitable at least in smaller non-industrialized countries. Five 
foreign tractor companies entered the Philippines market in the early 1970s, and 
all failed due to servicing shortcomings.''® “[S]ervicing is almost non-existent”, 
reported the U.S. agricultural attaché about tractors in Nigeria.''? 

As a result of high capital intensity, the capitalist world market of the 1970s 
for agricultural machinery (1980: US$22.2 billion) was highly concentrated. Ten 
companies controlled 70 percent of it, namely, John Deere, International Harvester, 
Massey Ferguson, Ford, New Holland, Fiat, Kubota, J. I. Case (a subsidiary of Ten- 
neco), Allis-Chalmers and Kléckner-Humboldt-Deutz,!”° with Caterpillar, Yanmar 
and Renault among the other major players. Soviet and other Eastern European 
state companies were also large exporters. 

Most of these firms focused their activities on North America and Western 
Europe. Of a total of 16 million tractors sold worldwide in 1974, one-third operated 
in the USA compared to 1.7 percent in South and Southeast Asia and 0.33 percent 
in Sub-Saharan A frica.'*! In 1972, there were only about 500 tractors in Ethiopia. 
The year before, Uganda had 620 in a tractor rental scheme, regarded as insuf- 
ficient for agricultural expansion. A group farm scheme initiated in 1967 with 
900 tractors had failed, like in neighboring Kenya and Tanzania.'” In all of Sub- 
Saharan Africa, the number of operating tractors was very low in 1980 but dropped 
further until around 2010.'* 

What seemed necessary in the 1970s was to produce small, low-cost tractors 
suitable for African family farms. The fate of this project was symptomatic. Con- 
fronted with the world food crisis, some African representatives demanded “action 
proposals for intermediate technology, agricultural mechanization” specifically for 
the rapid development of small tractors.'** The ICP resumed its earlier discussions 
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of the subject and briefly reactivated its working group in 1974-1975. Yet members 
largely settled for market exploration, longer-term studies and the establishment of 
a test center.” Companies’ persistent passivity concerning the small tractor design 
(including that of market leader John Deere) provoked sarcastic comments inside 
FAO. The mentioning of the “production of small farm equipment in Pakistan” by 
companies organized in the ICP drew the marginal note “dead!” Deere’s reasoning 
in 1976 led Charles Weitz, FAO’s conversant representative at the UN Headquar- 
ters, to the remark: “Is FAO back on the small tractor design kick? We have seen 
little effort in this field”.'” 

Such skepticism turned out to be justified, for none of the major European or 
U.S. companies ever developed a small, low-cost tractor. This disinterest was 
reflected in the minutes of a meeting of UN officials with companies in June 1974 
which stated: “With some reservations it appeared that there is a real need for low 
priced low-powered tractors”. A long list of preconditions for such an engagement 
was added, such as “reliable market demand forecasts at agreed prices”, “favorable 
fuel price and supply”, infrastructural measures, credit facilities for end users and a 
favorable investment climate. Only two corporations were at all represented at the 
meeting: Massey Ferguson and Fiat.’ 

Small tractors below 20 hp were developed, though, by Japanese and local man- 
ufacturers.'** Some of these models had limited national or regional success, but 
the only one that really took off was the Swaraj from Punjab Tractors Ltd., in India, 
which it promoted in 1970 as “India’s first large-scale, totally indigenous project to 
commercialize [the] country’s first truly Indian tractor” (according to the company 
website).'”? In 1975, it sold 589 Swarajs, which climbed to 5,984 in 1983 and to 
45,712 (20 percent of the Indian market) in 2001. (Only about 50,000 of the total 
were the original low-powered model; the rest were new, more powerful types.'*°) 
In Thailand, domestic manufacturers developed the “Iron Buffalo” and other two- 
and four-wheel models in the 1960s and early 1970s. Remarkably, domestic com- 
panies thrived there as long as they were sprinkled over the countryside, providing 
for cheaper, less sophisticated tractors — though driven by Japanese or British 
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engines — that were easier to service and better adapted to local conditions than their 
main Japanese competitors (Mitsubishi, Yanmar and above all Kubota; Ford and 
Massey Ferguson had local tractor assemblies since the 1960s but did not produce 
small tractors). When bigger, Bangkok-based companies emerged in the 1970s, the 
national products lost their innovative edge based on constant adaptation to cus- 
tomers’ needs. Eventually, they turned to the government for protective measures 
and lost much of their market share to the Japanese companies in the 1980s. Sure 
enough, even here, smallholders bought few of their tractors. Because Thailand 
had many medium-sized commercial growers of rice and other commodities, its 
tractor market was exceptionally big with 40,000—70,000 units sold annually. By 
contrast, the Philippines had fewer medium-scale producers, and the growth of its 
tractor market had leveled off in the late 1960s, although many Filipino tractor 
users also grew rice either alone or with other crops.'*! 

The most amazing tractor innovation was the 16 hp US$2,000 Tinkabi, which 
was developed in an unlikely joint effort of Swaziland, Lesotho and Botswana. 
Around 1980, the producer had an annual capacity of 3,000 units,'?? but it lacked 
the capital to expand the market much. For example, Tinkabis were first introduced 
in Tanzania in 1978, where it sold about 100 units. (Tanzania also imported 610 
Indian Swarajs.) Plans for a locally produced Tanzanian adaptation emerged in 
1982-1983 but never took off.'** Transaction, Inc., a small company in Vermont, 
USA, developed the versatile 8 hp Quadractor in the late 1970s.'** However, it 
seems that the firm produced no more than a few hundred vehicles before it closed 
in 1982 due to its insufficient advertising, distribution and service network and 
interruptions in its supply of parts from abroad. 

The International Rice Research Institute (IRRI) in the Philippines, which also 
designed agricultural implements, and companies in Cote d’ Ivoire and Uganda also 
made efforts to develop a small tractor, and Uganda approached East Germany 
about a joint production venture." But all of these efforts resulted in few vehicles. 
The fact that servicing and distribution networks did require considerable capital 
did not mean, however, that the world market leaders could not have made it. Yet 
only Japanese companies, who were used to the needs of small family farms at 
home, entered such markets, chiefly in Asia." Africa and Asia each quintupled 
their imports of agricultural machinery from about US$200 million in 1970 to over 
$1 billion in the mid-1980s, but most of it was employed for cash crops and large- 
scale commercial food production. 
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The story of the industry’s only truly “global corporation”, Massey Ferguson, 
illuminates the background of this failure. In the mid-1960s, it “was selling its 
products in 165 countries and territories”. Other companies were present in a small 
number of non-industrialized countries, but Massey Ferguson was the market 
leader in many of these. More than half of its sales had already been outside North 
America since 1954, and the firm initiated a strategy of international expansion in 
1958. In the 1970s, North America and Europe each accounted for 40 percent of its 
sales and the rest of the world for the remainder. Massey Ferguson had opened its 
East African branch in 1930, and it had licensing agreements with Pakistan; owned 
subsidiaries in South Africa, Brazil, Thailand, Malawi and Kenya; and held minor- 
ity ownership in companies in India and Morocco. In Africa and Asia, it relied 
more on sales than local production.'** Building on a decentralized structure and 
on local staff in operations abroad, the company sold equipment in virtually every 
state of the world, and its products were made or assembled in 30 countries." After 
increasing its sales in Africa by half in 1980 alone, the company supplied one out 
of every four tractors on the continent. But in India, where it had license contracts 
with several major manufacturers, its market share dropped in the 1970s.'*° Mas- 
sey Ferguson had planned to balance any crisis in one territory with business in 
others. But as the firm was spread so widely, business could not easily be trimmed, 
and the company, having taken out huge loans, was chronically short of cash. Its 
inventories piled up."! 

What had seemed to be a brilliant strategy did not work in part because the 
national business cycles of industrial agriculture were more interdependent than 
anticipated. In 1972, sales surged simultaneously in the USA, Canada, West- 
ern Europe, Australia, South Africa and Brazil, and the company experienced 
strong growth in the first half of the 1970s. In 1976, it reported record earnings 
of US$118 million, and in February of that year, Business Week titled a report 
“Massey-Ferguson’s success story”, but it was followed only 16 months later by 
one titled “Massey-Ferguson’s pile of problems”. After 1976, business stagnated 
almost synchronically in North America, Western Europe, Latin America, Africa 
and Asia. Medium-acreage commercial farms — Massey Ferguson’s principal 
customers for its mid-sized tractors — everywhere fell into crisis after the com- 
modities boom and subsequent overinvestment of 1972-1975, sometimes in con- 
junction with the budgetary problems of states suffering from the economic crisis. 
For example, Brazil could no longer afford its large credit scheme for middle-size 
farmers. Moreover, the firm’s new, huge tractors designed for the North American 
market did not sell well. In one way, the “global corporation” had not worked; in 
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another way, it was not “global enough”, for it ignored small tractor development 
and diversification.'*? 

The entire industry was hit by crisis in the early 1980s. The North American 
market shrank by more than half between 1979 and 1986, and the contractions in 
Western Europe, Latin America and Africa were not much less. Fierce competi- 
tion spurred further concentration: International Harvester, hamstrung, like Mas- 
sey Ferguson, by a lack of investment and low-profit margins, was forced to sell 
its farm equipment business to J. I. Case (Tenneco) in November 1984, and Ford 
purchased New Holland a year later.'*? Other mergers followed later. 

“We do have an interest in this kind of market primarily on a sales basis rather 
than a contribution” to manufacturing or assembly, stated a public relations man- 
ager of Ford’s Tractor Operations in reference to the non-industrialized world.'** 
This preference was typical for many companies. International Harvester, for 
instance, produced and assembled only 5 percent of its tractors in non-industrialized 
countries in 1979. More diversified conglomerates also moved into selling agri- 
cultural equipment, like Lonrho who acquired shares in Nigerian and Kenyan com- 
panies in the late 1960s.'*° 

Generally speaking, the growth of the tractor industry in Asia and Africa in the 
1970s was a two-part process. International firms wanting to enter the sizable mar- 
kets of larger countries established subsidiaries or negotiated joint ventures, and 
national governments fostered indigenous production." 

India, for example, started the 1970s with a dearth of tractors: each year farm- 
ers filed 65,000 applications for 15,000 units supplied (which doubled by 1974— 
1975 and again by 1979). And most that it had were geographically concentrated 
within a 400 km radius of Delhi. India imported US$100 million worth of agri- 
cultural machinery." Massey Ferguson, Ford, International Harvester, Klöckner- 
Humboldt-Deutz and Eicher all had joint ventures in the country, side by side with 
manufacturing under license from Motokov (CSSR), Motoimport (Poland) and 
Pommash (USSR). By 1979, a very competitive market had developed in which 
seven companies each controlled at least 9 percent and Massey Ferguson was still 
the leader. The state-owned Punjab tractors and the first private indigenous com- 
pany (Pittic) emerged.'* India restricted its annual imports in the mid-1970s to a 
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few million dollars. In contrast, Nigeria began to increase its imports in 1974 to 
over $100 million.’ This was typical for both continents, with India nurturing 
homegrown production and virtually banning imports. (In 1994, the Indian firm 
Mahindra, nowadays the best-selling company worldwide, began to export tractors 
to and produce them in the USA.) 

In Pakistan, which encouraged the use of tractors and offered credit to buy them, 
an estimated 45,000-50,000 tractors were in use in 1976. The assembly of 10,000 
per year (a number greater than annual imports) had begun under license from 
Massey Ferguson, which also submitted a proposal to build a factory in the prov- 
ince of Punjab.'°’ However, Kubota and International Harvester invested in the 
Philippines and Kubota and Yanmar in Indonesia by purchasing minority interests 
in domestic firms.'’'! In Sub-Saharan Africa, only Massey Ferguson (in Sudan) and 
Fiat (in Nigeria and Sudan) were producing tractors by 1981. Slightly more than 
half of the 206,000 tractors sold in Asia in 1978 were assembled locally; in Africa, 
it was only 12 percent of 34,000 tractors sold." 

Still, the comparatively small size of Asian farms worked against the wide- 
spread use of tractors. The Indian village of Rasoolpur in Uttar Pradesh, India, 
was typical. Between 1942 and 1976, the village economy became much more 
monetized, but by the end of that period, only three of the 160 households owned 
a tractor and 12 owned a thresher while 70 percent had purchased a water pump.'*? 
Residents bought only the machinery that was absolutely essential, given the low 
cost of labor. (In most of Africa, this did not include irrigation equipment.) By 
comparison, the use of technology was still much lower in areas of South and 
Southeast Asia where irrigation was relatively widespread. In 1976, only 11 per- 
cent of the farms in Bangladesh had electricity, 10 percent had installed tubewells, 
and 6.2 percent had power pumps, most of which the government had provided.’ 

Unfortunately, little is known about who built these pumps. Italian brands seem 
to have led the market in South Asia around 1970. In Thailand, about 300,000 
pump sets were purchased annually in the late 1970s, of which 85-90 percent were 
imported and the remainder made by ten domestic producers. Domestic production 
was substantial with nearly 400,000 in India and around 60,000 in the Philippines, 
in contrast to Indonesia.'* 

Planners discussed several large-scale irrigation projects, the realization of 
which would have benefitted machinery producers in industrialized countries. The 
costs for irrigation were high. One FAO estimate of US$980 to build irrigation 
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facilities for 1 hectare was far too optimistic.'°° “World Bank’ president McNamara 
envisioned a multi-year US$130 billion program in his speech in Nairobi in Sep- 
tember 1973, and a report for the Trilateral Commission, a think tank representing 
North American, Western European and Japanese political and business interests, 
co-authored by Umberto Colombo, a manager of the Italian agrochemical company 
Montedison, called for an 18-year US$52 billion irrigation-construction program 
in South and Southeast Asia.'*’ Committed to the interests of big business and to 
the Japanese development model, this group argued that according to the UN’s pro- 
jection of non-industrialized countries’ future shortfalls in imported grain, much 
of it would be in rice, and most rice was grown in these regions." An US$89 bil- 
lion land improvement program ($59 billion for the improvement or extension of 
irrigation and, unusually, $30 billion for the development of 153 million hectares 
of rainfed land) was discussed in preparation for the World Food Conference. '” 
None of these proposed projects materialized, but there were national efforts for 
more irrigation. Both facts left great national and international imbalances in irri- 
gation in place. In around 2010, 39 percent of South Asia’s cropland was irrigated, 
but merely 3.6 percent in Sub-Saharan Africa was.'‘ And in Africa, most of the 
irrigated land was planted with export crops in the late 1960s, when close to 80 per- 
cent of the irrigation in India was for cereals.!°! 

The case of the agricultural machinery industry demonstrates causes and conse- 
quences of multinational companies’ lacking readiness to supply adjusted technol- 
ogy. In North American and European corporations, the conviction was common 
that ‘Third-World’ customers were best served with their existing products. Gov- 
ernments’ import subsidies, as in Thailand and Nigeria, encouraged this arrogance. 
The firms preferred to import as many parts as possible, and rarely modified 
their designs.'* In Bangladesh, Massey Ferguson ran misleading advertisements 
(“RICE. Plan the surplus yield today”, “New MF Tractors and Rotavators will 
yield some extra million tons of rice and possibly 730 days will be just enough 
to be self-sufficient in food”), irrelevant to the vast majority of small peasants, 
while most of the country’s few — exclusively imported — tractors were ill suited to 
rice paddies flooded with one meter of water and, consequently, needed frequent 
repairs.'® Companies also did not offer customers much assistance in using their 
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products. Training workshops as by Caterpillar in Zambia and Nigeria in 1976- 
1977 and the establishment of a joint agro-mechanical training center in Tanzania 
with support of multinational companies were isolated efforts.'“ A greater effort 
would have required bigger investments. The firms calculated that the return on a 
low-cost tractor did not justify the cost of establishing and maintaining a large dis- 
tribution and servicing network. In a capitalist framework, mechanization bypassed 
the small farmer in non-industrialized countries, which remained out of reach for 
multinationals. 


Pesticides 


The global chemical industry entered a period of stagnation in 1973. There had 
been few discoveries or new products in the previous two decades, and in the 
early 1970s, fewer pesticide compounds were invented than before. With markets 
in industrialized countries saturated, the industry looked to the non-industrialized 
parts of the world for expansion.'° Covering on a conference of agrochemical busi- 
ness consultants, one journalist commented that “for the survival of the companies, 
an expansion into the Third World is [. . .] necessary”.' The pesticide industry 
was also hit by environmental concerns in industrialized countries and, so, dumped 
substances on non-industrialized nations where their use was not outlawed. 

Pesticide exports were growing strongly. In the 1970s, world production 
grew 5 percent annually, but international trade increased eightfold from roughly 
US$500 million to $4 billion ($5 billion in 1985) with Western Europe account- 
ing for two-thirds of exports and North America for almost 20 percent. West Ger- 
man firms like Bayer, the market’s leaders, exported one-third of their production 
to non-industrialized countries in the mid-1980s. Africa accounted for 14 percent 
($91 million) of all pesticide imports in 1970, 16 percent ($353 million) in 1975, 
13 percent ($569 million) in 1980, and 10 percent ($495 million) in 1984; in Asia, 
the figures for the same years were 18 percent ($117 million), 15 percent ($330 mil- 
lion), 18 percent ($722 million) and 21 percent ($1.078 billion). Non-industrialized 
countries used 20 percent of all pesticides but 43 percent of all insecticides, which 
were more poisonous.'” Though most of the substances used in Asia were insecti- 
cides, the application of herbicides also rose with the spread of high-yielding seed 
varieties.’ 
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That said, the world pesticide market was limited with a size of US$4 billion in 
1970, $25.5 billion in 1990-1991, and $31 billion in 1998 (adjusted, for inflation, 
it less than doubled in 1970—1998).'® And non-industrialized countries consumed 
relatively little of the total, between 7 and 8 percent in 1975.'’° International trade 
was only a fraction (although a growing one) of the total: $0.5 billion (12.5 per- 
cent) in 1970, $4.9 billion in 1986, and $11.6 billion (37 percent) in 1998.'7' Even 
in the USA in the 1970s, 20 percent or less of cropland and pastures were treated 
with insecticides, and half of all the pesticides used were applied to gardens, parks 
and golf courses.'” In 1993, an observer noted a “stagnant and stable market in the 
major pesticide consuming regions, and lack of novel chemicals”.'” 

The use of plant ‘protection’ in non-industrialized countries rose 11 percent 
annually in the 1960s (reaching 160,000 tons in 1970-1971) and 23 percent in 
1971-1973, but it was only 9 percent per year in 1975-1977, reflecting, among 
other factors, the slower spread of grain HYVs.'™ Likewise, pesticide imports to 
Central America quadrupled from less than US$40 million in 1972 to $160 million 
in 1980 and then stabilized.'”® Throughout the 1980s, imports in many non-indus- 
trialized countries stagnated. 

The expansion in pesticide use was regionally uneven. In the mid-1970s, India’s 
use sometimes exceeded its planned targets, reaching more than 47,000 tons in 
1974-1975, to remain at 68,000 tons almost 20 years later. Non-industrialized coun- 
tries, especially in Africa, often failed in the first few years to reach the growth rates 
the FAO proposed in its “Indicative World Plan” of 1970. In East Pakistan/Bang- 
ladesh, consumption from 1964 to 1965 for the next four years stagnated at around 
3,000 tons and then rose by a quarter up to 1971-1972, but it stayed at around 5,000 
tons until 1977.'’° Periods of stagnation were often the result of low demand, but 
unreliable supplies sometimes contributed, as during the world food crisis, against 
which countries like India and Bangladesh tried in vain to get the UN to establish 
international trade regulations.'”’ Shortages and high prices of pesticides during the 
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simultaneous energy crisis slowed pesticides’ spread, although experts considered 
that the lack of availability was not yet widespread in 1973-1974 — despite spiral- 
ing prices — but that it was a potential danger for the following year.'” 

Slack periods and uneven distribution were largely consequences of the fact that 
most of the pesticides in non-industrialized countries were not used by small produc- 
ers on food crops but by large landholders on cash crops, though rice production in 
Asia was an exception. In Sub-Saharan Africa (particularly in Sudan, Tanzania, Zim- 
babwe, Cameroon, Nigeria, Cöte d’ Ivoire and Kenya) in the early 1980s, most pesti- 
cides were applied to crops for export and industrial use; only about 15 percent was 
for corn (chiefly in East Africa), and no more than 3 percent went to other grains. 
In Senegal, two-thirds of pesticides were used on cotton, peanuts and sugarcane. In 
Asia, one study found that Indonesian plantations used 20 times more pesticides than 
small farmers though the latter cultivated an area seven times larger than the former, 
and in neighboring Malaysia, plantations purchased 70 percent of all pesticides.'” 
By contrast, in the Philippines — a former colony of the USA where U.S. companies 
had a strong market position, and Stauffer Chemicals worked closely with the IRRI 
based in Los Baños — 55 percent of all pesticides were applied to rice. Overall con- 
sumption figures suggest that, in the Philippines, it was medium-sized rice producers 
who took up the use of pesticides, whereas in Sri Lanka, it was smallholders.'*° 

In the mid-1970s, Indian use reached a modest 50 grams of active ingredients 
per hectare; in Sri Lanka, the figure was 145 grams; in the Philippines, it was 27 
grams. In Kenya, which was one of Africa’s largest consumers, the amount was 11 
grams. (This compares to 1,233 grams in Japan and 214 grams in South Korea.)!*! 

Leading executives in the industry, like Ciba-Geigy’s Victor Umbricht, were 
looking for new ways to help sell their products to smallholders in non-industri- 
alized countries, such as through collaboration with domestic credit institutions, 
contract farming, new storage facilities, and package deals with other inputs, but 
apparently they were undecided whether they should rather pursue capital-inten- 
sive or labor-intensive production.'?* One channel through which the industry tried 
to increase its influence was ‘development aid’, as the case of Ciba-Geigy in Bang- 
ladesh shows (see Chapter 7). Companies also tried to market their products by 
dispatching their own experts into development schemes, as Ciba-Geigy did in 
Indonesia and Hoechst in Tanzania.'™ 

Corporations also profited in other ways from the ‘development aid’ of their 
own countries’ governments. In the second half of the 1980s, foreign ‘aid’ financed 
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between 75 and 100 percent of pesticide procurement for Sudan, Senegal, received 
considerable amounts of insecticides as Japanese ‘aid’ for the protection of food 
crops, and for the African Locust Program, West Germany provided as much as 
DM700 million within three years despite a very low likeliness of an outbreak.'™ 
ODA for pesticides varied by country. From 1969 to 1974, the USAID supplied 
US$17.4 million in pesticides on average, one-eighth of U.S. pesticide exports (in 
1979, the figure was 6 percent), much of which was reputedly for public health 
uses such as combating malaria. But given that only a fraction of the international 
trade involved non-industrialized countries, these figures indicate that in the early 
1970s as much as one-third of U.S. exports to these countries may have been pub- 
licly funded. The USAID also provided $4 million to export 6,300 tons of domesti- 
cally banned substances between 1971 and 1976.'%° 

Companies also drew massive benefits from public support at the other end. 
Many governments in non-industrialized countries directly or indirectly subsi- 
dized the retail price of pesticides from 19 percent in Pakistan to 89 percent in 
Senegal, which a 1985 study found was up to US$3 per capita of the country’s 
population annually. The government of Indonesia paid 82 percent of the costs 
for pesticides in subsidies in 1982-1983, which equaled $128 million or $0.80 
per capita of all citizens, compared to $1.50 for water supply and $2.50 for health 
services. Ghana spent $20 million ($1.70 per capita). Bangladesh distributed most 
pesticides for free until April 1974. In the Philippines, it was particularly chemical 
plant ‘protection’ for rice that was subsidized (by half of the real price).'?° Once 
subsidies were withdrawn, as in Bangladesh in the spring of 1974 and in Indonesia 
in 1986, demand dropped and pesticide use stagnated for years. Studies showed 
that public financial support could determine whether pesticide use was finan- 
cially viable for farmers or not.'*’ If not much further growth of pesticide applica- 
tion — namely herbicides — materialized in the 1980s, this was chiefly owing to 
the debt crises, the ‘structural adjustments’ that international lending institutions 
imposed on governments and the consequent withdrawal of subsidies. As long as 
they existed, pesticide subsidies encouraged the excessive use of toxic chemicals, 
favored large landowners and worked against domestic pesticide production. 

Like the fertilizer industry in the mid-1970s, big pesticide producers in the 
late 1960s maintained that “the production of modern, highly qualified pesticides 
should be left to states that possess a developed and research-intensive chemical 
industry”.'®® But they changed their view and started to invest in non-industrialized 
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countries. Around 1980, multinationals operated agrochemical factories in Latin 
America, especially in Brazil (which accounted for one-third of non-industrialized 
countries’ imports), Mexico and Argentina. U.S. companies more than tripled their 
investment in the 1970s. Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI) increased its overseas 
investment in that decade so much that The Economist dubbed it “International 
Chemical Industries”. In 1977, the Swiss firm Ciba-Geigy had 13,695 employ- 
ees in non-industrialized countries (though business was in decline in Indonesia 
and Bangladesh), and ICI had a little over 10,000 in each of Africa and India by 
1980.'*° Companies opened new plants to expand their growing markets. Local 
formulation could also help bypass export bans on certain substances in countries 
like the USA.” 

India and Nigeria again are contrasting examples. Because of its domestic pro- 
duction, Indian imports never increased beyond US$34 million (in 1980, compared 
to $7 million in 1970) before 1984, and, consequently, the country became virtu- 
ally self-sufficient. But Nigeria imported $139 million worth of pesticides in 1980 
(compared to $9 million in 1970).'°! Other countries, such as Indonesia, where 
Bayer, ICI, Dow Chemical and Chevron controlled 70 percent of manufacturing, 
strove to develop their own pesticide industries. However, the FAO predicted in 
1974 that, although several states would be capable of formulating products from 
imported basic feedstocks in the medium term, only a few would manage to pro- 
duce the basic materials in the long run. India was an exception. In the Philippines, 
for example, just one domestic company produced pesticides from scratch in 1980 
while about 20 firms formulated or imported.'” 

The chemical industry, and many bureaucrats, downplayed the environmental 
harm of the increased use of agrochemicals. “What is the effect on food production 
of the banning of a number of herbicides and insecticides (which have very minor 
side effects)?” warned Victor Umbricht.'” The Nobel Prize-winning plant geneti- 
cist Norman Borlaug was among those who most aggressively opposed ecologic 
concerns. In a letter to a pro-DDT activist, he snapped: 


Thank God some courageous volunteers are getting into the act fight- 
ing back against the propaganda campaign against pesticides and fertiliz- 
ers, which is based on emotion, mini-truths, maybe truths and downright 
falsehoods and launched by full bellied philosophers, environmentalists and 
pseudo-ecologists.!” 
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However, growing public concern led to the passage of much stricter environ- 
mental legislation in Western Europe and particularly the USA in the 1970s. Not 
accidentally, it was the EEC Commissioner for Agriculture, Sicco Mansholt, who 
responded publicly to Borlaug’s allegation that pesticide critics were “hysterical 
environmentalists” by avowing sternly that he was himself one of the hysterics.'” 
The new laws had ramifications for non-industrialized countries. For example, 
Malawi banned the importation of Lindane after West Germany stopped its imports 
of Malawian tobacco because of Lindane contamination.'” 

The consequences of growing pesticide use were indeed serious. In 1972, the 
WHO estimated half a million cases of pesticide poisoning and 5,000 deaths world- 
wide, and a WHO/UNEP study in 1989 put the figures at up to one million cases 
and 20,000 deaths. The first number may have been understated. In 1970, 1,200 
people died from pesticide poisoning in Thailand alone although it was rumored 
that half of them committed suicide. Pesticides killed between 900 and 1,100 Sri 
Lankans each year from 1975 to 1978.'°’ Suicide by ingesting pesticide in India 
became European and North American headline news in the 2000s, with most of 
183,000 farmers’ suicides committed by such poisoning 1997-2007. Apparently 
this method was especially often chosen by women." In 1970s Bangladesh, there 
was the case of one union (a small administrative unit, often with less than ten vil- 
lages) reporting five persons killing themselves by drinking pesticide on the same 
day.'” Environmental consequences of pesticide application included the death of 
fish and crabs in Indonesian and Philippine rice paddies, a traditional source of 
protein, and the increased resistance of pests. 

The FAO adopted Integrated Pest Management (IPM) strategies for the (alleg- 
edly) safe use of pesticides when it tried to take the lead in pesticide matters from 
the WHO and the UN Environmental Programme (UNEP) in the 1980s, but it never 
changed its view, which was between approval and unqualified endorsement, on 
their use.” For years, the big companies set hopes in FAO of achieving an inter- 
national harmonization of safety rules to make exports even easier, although there 
was no breakthrough for these efforts in the late 1970s and early 1980s.7 Other 
international organizations were hesitant to appear too pesticide-friendly, put under 
pressure by the equally international Pesticide Action Network, founded in 1982 
by NGOs. 

In practice, safe-use seminars by FAO or companies such as ICI and Bayer 
reached few participants. The same was true for Ciba-Geigy’s plant protection 
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seminars to “train the trainers” in Pakistan, Bangladesh, North and West Africa, 
and Central America. Demonstrations to farmers, if they were offered at all, were 
not conducted by company specialists.” Other than the Integrated Pest Manage- 
ment programs for rice in Indonesia and cassava in some African countries, few 
have been judged successful.”®* Few governments of non-industrialized countries 
were capable of running such programs. According to an FAO inquiry in 1993, 
most could not adequately train program participants and collect data for assess- 
ments. Fifty-seven percent of the governments surveyed instituted no quality 
control measures, and 70 percent collected no data on imports and domestic formu- 
lation. Eighty percent or more lacked information about safety, experimental trials, 
or companies’ cooperation with governments’ efforts to advertise safety rules.” If 
countries adopted IPM programs at all, this had also something to do with pesti- 
cides’ ever-decreasing contribution to yield increases in the 1980s; fertilizers and 
HYV seeds were much more effective.” 

The enormous dangers caused by companies’ improper advertising and denial 
of hazards, by insufficient labeling and information, often in languages not under- 
stood in the local countryside (let alone explained to illiterates), and due to the 
lack of research and knowledge about tropical crops and conditions like neces- 
sary protective measures or waiting times for harvesting after spraying,” can be 
interpreted as another case of unadapted technology. Interested only in sales, they 
did not care much about the safety of their customers. In an apparent effort to 
control labeling and advertising, they seem to have striven to sell their products 
in privately owned stores rather than through public distribution channels. When 
India rejected Ciba-Geigy’s CHF60 million proposal for such a sales scheme in late 
1966, its executives tried to get FAO’s Director-General Sen, an Indian national, 
to change officials’ minds. Under foreign pressure, India began to privatize the 
distribution of pesticides in 1966; five years afterwards, 70 percent of sales were 
private.” But conditions of storage and the lack of customer information made 
private distribution extremely hazardous. 

Moreover, companies engaged in little product development despite repeated 
complaints about the lack of innovation. Apparently, Asian and African markets 
were not important enough to tailor products for them, perhaps because produc- 
tion was so capital-intensive. In the 2010s, one leading company considered only 
one out of 100,000 tested formulae marketable, and it had needed eight years and 
US$260 million on average to find it.” 

Contrary to industrialized countries’ fertilizer industry, the big chemical corpo- 
rations expanded their markets in the non-industrialized parts of the world without 
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generating much local competition, which further concentrated an already oligopo- 
listic market, especially in the 1990s. In 1998, the top five companies accounted for 
60 percent of worldwide sales.*!° However, much of the industry’s growth since the 
1990s has been depending on the expansion of markets in industrialized countries 
and parts of Latin America. The penetration of pesticides into non-industrialized 
countries’ staple food production in the past five decades has remained patchy, 
focused on certain regions (parts of South and Southeast Asia), social groups 
(medium, but only in some regions small growers) and crops (rice and corn, but 
much less wheat, sorghum, millet, cassava or other root crops). And its use corre- 
sponded to the extent of irrigation and to government policies and their limits set 
by public debt. 


Seeds 


Beginning in the early 1970s, huge chemical corporations went for two decades on 
a global buying spree for seed companies, acquiring firms of the medium-sized, 
specialized sort that had long prevailed in the seed market. Among the ten larg- 
est seed producers at the end of the 1980s were Pioneer, Sandoz, Shell, Dekalb, 
Upjohn, Linagrain, Cargill, Volvo, ICI and Ciba-Geigy. Newly introduced legisla- 
tion protecting and in fact facilitating licensed seeds in a number of industrialized 
countries, such as Great Britain (1964), the USA (1970) and in the EEC (1980), 
promised a great business potential. The new seeds, replacing genetic variety on 
the fields by monoculture, were highly susceptible to pests. Corporations intended 
to produce a concerted package of resistant seeds and matching pesticides and fer- 
tilizers also using their extensive marketing and distribution networks for selling 
seeds. Inheritance taxes faced by heirs of old seed companies, forcing them to sell, 
and the sudden overflow of liquidity in petroleum-related business in the 1970s, 
which required investment, may have contributed to this capital concentration.”!! 
Some observers were puzzled by the industry’s concentration process though it 
remained limited by comparison.”” 
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Farmers needed substantially lower investments in seeds than in fertilizers or 
pesticides. Consequently, the global market for ‘improved’ seeds was compara- 
tively small, about US$10 billion in around 1980 (and $23 billion in 1998). Non- 
industrialized countries consumed $3.8 billion worth of ‘improved’ seeds by the 
end of the 1980s.”'? Between 1982 and 1987, African seed imports from the USA 
were a mere $10 million to $15 million, while Asia constituted a sizable U.S. mar- 
ket of $63 million to $88 million. Both continents together accounted for about 
30 percent of U.S. seed exports, and these were still much smaller until 1981.74 

Corporate profiles suggest that the primary markets which such acquisitions 
targeted were for animal feeds such as corn, sorghum, lucerne and various oilseeds 
and that they aimed above all at vertically integrating meat production for con- 
sumption in industrialized countries. Ciba-Geigy’s engagement in seed business, 
which focused on corn for the North American and Western European markets 
(including sorghum, lucerne, oats, soybeans, and forage formulae), exemplifies 
this.”'° In other words, integrated supplies for staple food production (above all, 
rice) in non-industrialized countries were in this period merely an interesting side 
business for the expansion of these internationally operating corporations. Its 
potential significance was greater than its contemporary one. 

Private firms did not play much of a role in the “emergence stage of the seed 
industry life cycle” in non-industrialized countries.?'* In 1978, the FAO noted 
that private industry “has not been very active” in seed development in such 
countries.?!’ Rather, the state directed the breeding of high-yield seeds.?'* For 
example, India, which operated under a policy of self-sufficiency in seeds, ran 
large and diverse development programs for new wheat, rice, corn, sorghum and 
millet seeds. Governments had smaller programs nearly everywhere else, includ- 
ing in Africa, where Kenya was developing new wheat strains and Niger worked 
on new strains of sorghum and millet. Beginning in the mid-1970s, more (usu- 
ally highly centralized) programs were devoted to such crops and cassava. But 
as late as 1978, U.S. observers considered even India’s seed industry as “in its 
infancy” .*!” 
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Though large corporations did try to enter the seed market in non-industrialized 
countries, they saw three difficulties: a lack of patent rights, state management of 
existing research, and the low priority of seed development in such countries. Com- 
panies demanded “minimum security for the foreign company’s property”. One of the 
models they envisioned was contractual bilateral seed industry projects with govern- 
ments similar to the USAID’s programs that had, according to an ICP official, “used 
universities as their contracting vehicles in the past”. Yet corporate optimism faded. 
According to one industry leader, Kenya was the only non-industrialized country that 
had licensing-protective legislation in 1974.7”! Even this country also had substantial 
public seed development programs, supported by West Germany’s Agency for Tech- 
nical Cooperation (GTZ), the UN Environment Programme and the Ford Foundation. 
African and Asian countries usually started with large seed imports, but they soon 
tried to establish their own production. To sum up, the investments of private seed 
companies or integrated seed-input multinationals in non-industrialized countries and 
their exports were limited. Their share of non-industrialized countries’ US$3.8 billion 
market in the late 1980s was no more than 5-10 percent.?” 

The efforts of national governments were supplemented by a growing num- 
ber of international programs, which recognized a relative neglect of tropical and, 
especially, rainfed food crops. These institutes bred many higher-yielding seeds, 
some of which non-industrialized countries’ research agencies later modified. 
After the earlier-founded Centro Internacional de Mejoramiento de Maiz y Trigo 
(CIMMYT) in Mexico and the International Rice Research Institute (IRRI) in 
Los Baños, Philippines, a number of new institutions followed in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. The International Institute for Tropical Agriculture (IITA) was 
founded in 1967 in Ibadan, Nigeria, and the Centro International de Agricultura 
Tropical (CIAT) in 1968 in Cali, Colombia. In 1971, both started to work on 
improved seeds for cassava, an important staple otherwise ignored by interna- 
tional development agencies.**? The West African Rice Development Association 
(WARDA) was established in 1971 by 11 West African states with support by 
FAO, UNDP and the Economic Commission for Africa in Liberia. The Interna- 
tional Crop Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics (ICRISAT) in Hyderabad, 
India, and the International Center for Agricultural Research in the Dry Areas 
(ICARDA) in Aleppo, Syria, were added in 1973 and 1977. All three worked under 
the auspices of the 1971 established Consultative Group on International Agri- 
cultural Research (CGIAR) co-sponsored by the ‘World Bank’, FAO and UNDP. 
ICRISAT, for instance, embarked on a millet research program.””* And in 1973, the 
FAO started the Seed Development and Improvement Programme (SIDP), whose 
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annual budget, which averaged nearly US$6 million in the first five years, was 
provided by various UN agencies, the African Development Bank, several govern- 
ments and some charities.”° The USAID supported seed programs in 57 countries 
in 1957-1987; the SIDP did so in 60 countries in 1972—1984.**° This growth in the 
number of institutions, their activities and networking mirrored a global endeavor 
to intensify agricultural productivity, particularly of food crops. Today, the CGIAR 
group has grown further to comprise 15 institutions. Yet there was no guarantee 
that the findings of all this research would be put into worldwide practice. From 
1974 to 1976, average yields of wheat and corn per hectare increased two and three 
times, respectively, faster in industrialized nations than in non-industrialized coun- 
tries. Only for rice was this trend reversed.” 

The regions planted with HY Vs confirmed this limited impact. The first round of 
the industrialization of agriculture in Asia in the late 1960s mainly affected wheat 
farming in India and Pakistan and rice in the Philippines. In 1968-1969, HY Vs 
were reportedly grown on 40.2 percent of Pakistan’s and 25.4 percent of India’s 
wheat acreage. The figures for rice were 31.6 percent in the Philippines (home 
of the IRRI) but only 7.1 percent for India, 4.2 percent for Pakistan (1.6 percent 
for East Pakistan), 3.8 percent for Burma, and 2.0 percent for Indonesia.” Later 
rice followed suit, but selectively. India’s HYV rice acreage grew continuously 
from 26.1 percent in 1973-1974 to 40 percent in the late 1970s to 49.4 percent 
in 1982-1983. Aggressive state promotion and legislation propelled Indonesia’s 
HYV use to 47.7 percent in 1973-1974 and 82.9 percent in 1982-1983, and the 
pattern in the Philippines and Sri Lanka was about the same. But in Pakistan, HY V 
rice had already reached 50 percent by 1971-1972 and then declined a little over 
the next decade. In Bangladesh, it increased rapidly from 1972 to 1974 and then 
began to level off, reaching 24.8 percent in 1982—1983. The level in China 1984 
was similar, but Thailand reported a mere 13 percent in 1981-1982.” High-yield- 
ing wheat in India, much of which was grown in Punjab, reached 59.3 percent in 
1973-1974 and grew to about 70 percent by the end of the 1970s.**° By 1974, even 
optimistic observers noted that the “green revolution” had become “highly concen- 
trated in Asia, and within Asia it has been heavily concentrated in a few countries”, 
with India and Pakistan accounting for 81 percent of all HYV wheat cultivation 
and India, the Philippines, Indonesia and Bangladesh accounting for 83 percent 
of HYV rice of the continent’s capitalist countries. In Africa and Latin America 
(except Mexico), however, the spread of new seeds was very limited.”*! 
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In Sub-Saharan Africa, only the small area under wheat in 1982—1983 (500,000 
hectares) included sizable parts under “improved varieties”: 83 percent in Kenya, 
about 35 percent in Ethiopia and 20 percent in Tanzania. A similar process took 
place in the limited African rice cultivation, chiefly based on expensive develop- 
ment schemes.”” But there was very little HYV corn grown in the early 1970s even 
in countries like Ghana and Kenya, and the “green revolution” hardly affected 
staples like sorghum, millet and cassava in the 1970s and 1980s. According to 
Norman Borlaug, a pioneer of seed technology, most HVYs in Africa in 1985— 
1987 were still confined to experimental and demonstration plots.**? But by 1992, 
37 percent of Africa’s corn was grown from improved seeds and 40 percent in 
2005. (The figure in 1992 for South, Southeast and East Asia was 42 percent.)?* 

“The green revolution has so far made a limited impact on agricultural produc- 
tion in India”, the government in New Delhi commented as late as 1973. “This is 
largely so because the green revolution has so far been essentially a wheat revolu- 
tion”. And even in South Asia, HYVs had essentially succeeded on irrigated fields 
only.” This was also the reason why little was achieved in terms of yields of 
coarse grains in Pakistan that were overwhelmingly rainfed.” While compara- 
tively large sums of money were poured into research on wheat, corn and rice, 
international programs for sorghum and millet — crops feeding 400 million mainly 
poor producers in semi-arid areas of South Asia and Africa — experienced slow 
progress and their funding was in jeopardy.**’ In India, the HYV targets of the 
Fourth Five-Year Development Plan (1969-1974) were surpassed for wheat and 
even more ambitious ones reached or almost reached for rice and bajra (spiked 
millet) but missed for corn and jowar (sorghum) by far. Until 1973, the amount of 
quality seed potatoes was also grossly insufficient.*** By the crop year 1975-1976, 
68 percent of India’s wheat acreage and 33 percent of its rice land were sown with 
HYVs but only 23 percent of the spiked millet, 15 of the corn and 14 percent of the 
sorghum fields were.**’ In Bangladesh, 54 percent of the rice acreage of the tradi- 
tionally irrigated boro (winter) crop was planted with HYVs by 1974-1975, but the 
figures for the larger aus (monsoon) and aman (autumn) crops were no more than 
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4 percent and 10 percent, respectively.”® A leading expert was still criticizing the 
neglect of seed technology for rainfed crops at the end of the 1980s.”*! 

Droughts were taken by industrialized nations as an opportunity to offer 
‘improved’ seeds or HYVs to countries from the Sahel to Madagascar and Bangla- 
desh, thereby introducing the technology — although hybrid seeds were especially 
vulnerable to deficient water supply.” Frequently such support was transformed 
into longer-term programs. For example, the USAID funded ‘improved’ seed mul- 
tiplication schemes in Niger, Senegal and Upper Volta in 1974.7 

Where it occurred, the international transfer of new seeds created great prob- 
lems of adaptation and sometimes ecological and social catastrophes. For example, 
rice varieties developed by the IRRI in the Philippines such as IR-8 were poorly 
adapted to conditions in East Pakistan/Bangladesh, and yields were low for years. 
IR-20 for the aman crop required additional irrigation and carried multiple risks 
from pest infestation to too high waters.” The rice varieties planted in the early 
1970s notoriously succumbed to insects and diseases, which led to food supply cri- 
ses if not outright famine. Among them were the tungro disease in the Philippines 
in 1971-1972 and stem borer infestations in Indonesia. The loss of short-stemmed 
rice crop in the floods in Bangladesh in 1973 and 1974 was apparently one cause 
of the tragic 1974-1975 famine (see Chapter 3). Deficiencies of new varieties were 
also blamed for massive crop failures in industrialized countries such as the losses 
to the corn crop in the USA in 1970 and the winter kill of the unadapted besostaja 
winter wheat crop in the southern Soviet Union in the winter of 1971—1972. In 
retrospect, the food crises of the early 1970s can be attributed to, among other 
factors, problems of adaptation in a global transitional period on the way to the 
industrialization of agriculture. 

As the World Food Council noted in 1977, HY Vs were widespread in only 25 
of 140 non-industrialized countries.” During the euphoria until 1970 over the first 
“green revolution”, experts in the U.S. Department of Agriculture and Agricultural 
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Development Council had called the new hybrids “seeds of change”, which would 
break up traditional communities’ social and economic structures, including mutual 
help for food security.” The transformation they envisioned — problematic as it 
was — did not depend only on the new seeds, but insofar as it did, it did not affect all 
parts of Asia and especially Africa even after decades, and its spread was uneven, 
depending on the crop, the social standing of the producer and the availability of 
irrigation. 


Banking 


The oil boom for OPEC countries that started in 1973 resulted in their depositing 
huge sums of money in U.S. and Western European commercial banks. Because 
of the lack of promising investment opportunities in the slowing economies of 
industrialized countries, many of these petrodollars flowed as credit to non-indus- 
trialized countries (from which billions flowed back to OPEC countries in payment 
for oil). Increasingly, these were short-term commercial loans, which would initi- 
ate non-industrialized countries’ national debt crises in the late 1970s. Much of 
the industrialized countries’ recovery between 1975 and 1979 is attributable to the 
exports that such loans financed.”** 

Some scholars have argued that this also led to commercial banks’ discovery 
of smallholders as loan recipients. For example, Continental Bank organized the 
conference Feeding the World’s Hungry: A Challenge to Business in Chicago in 
1974. But there is actually little evidence for direct involvement of multinational 
private credit institutions. In fact, an FAO/Private Banks Programme — an equiva- 
lent to the ICP — was established in 1970 to facilitate commercial banks’ invest- 
ments in non-industrialized countries. However, the number of private banks in 
that program (nine in 1973; 17 in 1978) and the scope of their activities was lim- 
ited, so that it began to admit national development banks and international finan- 
cial institutions in 1972, and the re-named FAO/Bankers Programme oriented itself 
to their operations. The new program was more project-oriented than the ICP, and it 
implemented eight projects worth US$163 million between 1975 and 1977. “If ICP 
can identify a project, the Bankers Programme can finance it”, a representative of 
Barclays Bank was quoted as saying. But most of them failed to reach small staple 
food producers in non-industrialized countries.” 
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Analyzing the financial flows involved in the economic processes described 
in this book would require a separate study. For example, private banks financed 
private grain-trading companies, which, as family businesses, lacked the assets 
to cover their enormous transactions and needed huge short-term loans.”°' Private 
banks also lent immense sums to non-industrialized countries. They financed about 
half of the US$35 billion in deficits in the balance of payments of non-oil exporting 
countries in 1975.*°* Many of these loans went to a select group of Latin American 
and Asian countries, but the share for others, including African countries, mostly 
for their public institutions, was substantial, and financing rural development pro- 
grams was among the purposes of such loans. 


The grain trade 


When Michel Fribourg, the French president of Continental Grain, inaugurated 
his firm’s new European headquarters in a large new office building in Geneva on 
7 February 1974, he declared, that “our ambition is to become a worldwide inte- 
grated food company”, but he did so in a gloomy speech, “Reflections on the world 
food situation”, in which he said that boom and gloom were inseparable, two 
sides of the same coin. When in June 1974, just before the onset of the disastrous 
famine, Bangladesh had trouble paying for scheduled shipments of 450,000 tons of 
wheat that it had arranged to purchase from Continental, Cargill and Cook Indus- 
tries, a local representative of another grain trader, Bunge & Born, expected them 
to take the arrears as a pretext to sell the wheat elsewhere for 40 percent more.*™ 
Among its other effects, the world food crisis led to the expansion, commercializa- 
tion and restructuring of the world grain market, which included a strong integra- 
tion of non-industrialized countries as importers (see Chapter 2). Many of these 
changes, of course, had consequences for the history of the leading companies in 
the international grain trade.” 

Much of the trade was controlled by a handful of companies, namely, Cargill, 
Inc. (Minneapolis), Continental Grain Co. (Paris, Geneva and New York), Louis- 
Dreyfus Co. (New York), Bunge & Born (Buenos Aires), Cook Industries, Inc. 
(Memphis), André & Cie (Lausanne) and Alfred C. Toepfer (Hamburg). Except 
for Cook, they were family-owned companies known for their secretive business 
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practices.” They all grew rapidly in the bonanza of the 1970s. In the speeches 
of Alfred C. Toepfer’s chief economist, the world food crisis usually figured as 
“the boom” (die Hausse).”°’ His firm’s turnover increased from DM2.06 billion in 
1968-1969 to DM 13.4 billion in 1976-1977; it was nearly US$3 billion in 1974. 
Bunge & Born reported sales of more than $10 billion in the mid-1980s.® Cargill 
embarked on a new growth path in 1971 with the grain trade forming the basis for 
expansion and surpassed Continental to become the market leader in the 1970s, 
making $1.5 billion in profits in 1973—1981. 


Table 6.1 Expansion of Cargill, Inc. since 1970 (sales in billions and earnings in millions 
of U.S. dollars)?” 


1969- 1971— 1972— 1973— 1974— 1975— 1976- 1977— 1978- 1982 1989 2011- 
1970 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 2012 


Sales 20 35 53 91 10.9 10.8 ? ? ? 29 43 134 
Earnings 24 40 108 212 218 179 110 121 178 ? ? 1,180 


The companies used their profits to diversify and some to decentralize. Conti- 
nental operated in pet food, food packaging, tourism and cattle raising in Argen- 
tina, among other interests. Cargill entered the finance and insurance sectors; was 
active in poultry production, salt production, shipping, animal/livestock feeds and 
the Peruvian anchovy fishery; produced cement and steel; made orange juice con- 
centrate in Brazil; and traded in textiles and minerals in Mexico. (Its interest in 
anchovy was expropriated by the leftist-nationalist Peruvian junta in 1973 during 
the el niño that depressed the fishery.) Louis-Dreyfus ran restaurants and irrigation 
projects and was active in glass manufacturing, construction and wood products. 
Alfred C. Toepfer and Bunge & Born showed weaker tendencies to diversify fur- 
ther, although they had done so decades earlier. In the 1990s, Bunge & Born sold 
their industrial assets.*° 

However, the boom led to the demise of two of the big companies. Cook had to 
pay heavy penalties for manipulating grain quality controls in the USA, and its soy 
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pellet business suffered losses. It withdrew from grain trading in 1976-1977, and 
the Japanese general trading and production firm Mitsui bought it in 1978. Alfred 
C. Toepfer had been suffering severe losses in its grain operations since 1975, its 
Brazilian soy pellet business, and because it had acquired an oversized merchant 
fleet. It also suffered from the fierce competition of U.S.-based companies in the 
European market, including in socialist Eastern Europe, the company’s specialty. 
It sold most of its assets in 1979.7 Bunge & Born did not go out of business but 
suffered from a peculiar type of redistribution. The leftist group Montoneros kid- 
napped its owners, Juan and Jorge Born, in Buenos Aires in September 1974, at the 
peak of the world food crisis, and released them only after a US$60 million ransom 
was paid. The fact that this was possible relatively easily and swiftly shows how 
well their business was doing at the time. Later the firm’s headquarter was moved 
to Brazil.’ 


Table 6.2 Growth and crisis of Alfred C. Toepfer since 1968 (sales in billions, earnings in 
millions of German marks and trade volume in millions of tons)?‘* 


1968- 1970- 1971 1972 1973- 1974- 1975- 1976- 1977. 
1969 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


Turnover 2.06 3.1 3.8 5.5 10.1 11.1 12.1 13.4 11.9 


Earnings ? ? 22.7 19.3 33.3 14.7 42.3 24.8 40 
Volume of ? ? 10.1(?) 13.0 16.7 156 174 19.0 ? 
trade (12.1?) 


In the 1970s, the concentration of the international grain trade intensified fur- 
ther.?% Until 1972, grain traders, especially the big five, made many profits from 
U.S. export subsidies for food aid with over $6 billion in sales by 1970. In 1967 
alone, they earned $90 million profit this way. And food aid opened the door 
for them to non-industrialized markets.’ Brewster Kneen has argued that in the 
different context of U.S. export subsidies in the competition with the European 
Community in the 1980s, Cargill had “become a subsidized de facto state trading 
company”. Though that may be an exaggeration, in the early 1970s, there were, 
despite commercialization, close connections between private grain traders and the 
U.S. government. Two of the three major accusations in connection with the ‘Great 
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American Grain Robbery’ (the massive Soviet grain purchases of 1972) pertained 
to inappropriate export subsidies and federal preferential treatment of the big trad- 
ers. According to protesters, the companies and the U.S. government concealed 
the full scope of planned deliveries from U.S. farmers who thus sold their harvests 
for less profit than they could have. Similar allegations were made in 1973.78 Just 
before companies had signed the big contracts in 1972, the USDA had held a “grain 
trade seminar” with 20 companies.*” By contrast, the EEC’s and Japan’s measures 
favoring certain grain traders, though criticized by other grain traders such as Toe- 
pfer, were limited (the EEC normally paid wheat export subsidies, but they were 
converted into export levies because officials wanted to shield domestic consumers 
from international food price hikes by restricting wheat and rice exports).”” 

Close personal connections help explain the amazing events in the USA. Most 
of those in the Nixon administration with influence in the grain sector either came 
from agribusiness, often from grain traders, or had used their positions in the 
Department of Agriculture as a stepping stone to get a position there. Before Earl 
Butz became Secretary of Agriculture in December 1971, he had sat on the boards 
of Ralston Purina and IMC. In turn, his predecessor, Clifford Hardin, became the 
vice president of Ralston Purina after leaving the government. The Washington 
Post labeled Butz an “Agribusiness Man” whose domestic policies could best be 
described with the slogan “adapt or die”. The U.S. Congress had approved his 
appointment by only a small margin. Big grain traders were said to have lobbied 
for Butz. The most striking case of this sort was Clarence Palmby, the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for International Affairs and Commodity Programs. He 
entered the department from the U.S. Feed Grains Council, an organization spon- 
sored by the grain trade; he quitted his government job on 7 June 1972, to become 
Continental Grain’s vice president for market development (having supposedly had 
offers from eight to ten grain-trading companies). In between, he engineered the 
huge grain exports to the USSR, 62 percent of which were handled by Continental. 
On 5 July, the firm finalized one of these deals with the Soviets for over 4 million 
tons of wheat and 4.5 million tons of feed grains, which was arguably the “largest 
single commercial transaction in history” to date. Palmby stood out by renting an 
apartment in the city where his new company’s headquarters were located when 
he was still negotiating with the Soviets as a high-ranking government employee. 
Caroll G. Brunthaver, his even more aggressive successor, who assumed office just 
before the start of the feverish exports, had joined the Department of Agriculture 
in 1969 after having served at a subsidiary of Cook Industries since 1966 and as 
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Director of Research for the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association. He left 
the administration in late January 1974 (when grain prices reached their peak) of 
all jobs for producing a controversial study for the liberal Brookings Institution 
on international grain reserves. This fact provoked bitter comments at FAO. He 
later returned to Cook.’”' As Assistant Secretary, Brunthaver suggested to the U.S. 
tax authorities, in contradiction to existing legislation, to grant the grain-trading 
companies involved 50 percent tax breaks on their earnings from the Soviet grain 
deal in 1972. Richard Bell, one of Brunthaver’s successors, made a similar effort in 
1976.7” Clifford Pulvermacher, General Sales Manager of the USDA’s Export Mar- 
keting Service, left the Department in 1972 for Bunge & Born.?” For many years, 
Cargill maintained close ties to both of the influential Senators from its home state 
of Minnesota, Hubert Humphrey and Walter Mondale (presidential candidates in 
1968 and 1984, respectively), and to President Richard Nixon.?”* 

When the USDA tried to avoid more official export embargos during the great- 
est market turbulences, it activated its close relations with the industry to get com- 
panies ‘voluntarily’ to stop further grain deliveries and then publicly lauded firms 
like Continental and Cook for their “very generous and patriotic attitude’”.’” Some 
U.S. agricultural attachés also maintained close informal connections with U.S.- 
based and foreign grain-trading companies and the Canadian and Australian wheat 
boards.?’° For their part, the companies kept the USDA up to date on new export 
contracts to avoid formal export licensing regulations. But Michel Fribourg, the 
president of Continental Grain, who liked to present himself in a responsible atti- 
tude, once urged the U.S. government, in vain, to introduce grain export controls in 
order to prevent domestic shortages and the harsher measures they would require. 
Cargill supported the Republican Party, which came under fire in the Senate hear- 
ings over the grain deals with the Soviet Union, with the assertion that the com- 
pany, instead of the publicly denounced huge profits, had even suffered losses in 
these transactions. Secretary Butz thanked Cargill’s president immediately after the 
Presidential elections for this help during the campaign.*”” 
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William Pearce, vice president of Cargill, illustrates the almost symbiotic rela- 
tionship between grain-trading companies and the U.S. government. By 1970, he 
had already played a leading role in the Williams Commission, which proposed 
changes in international trade and investment policy to President Nixon. In these 
suggestions, agricultural exports were of crucial importance as agriculture was 
considered one of the few sectors where the USA still had a comparative advan- 
tage. In early 1972, Pearce was appointed the U.S. President’s Deputy Special Rep- 
resentative for International Trade Negotiations in charge of agricultural trade.?” 

The U.S. government wanted to expand grain exports quickly, beginning in 
1972. Aside from the amalgamation of personal and public interest, close coopera- 
tion with the big grain traders seemed the most promising way to proceed. The 
companies in turn encouraged the government to continue on its path to export 
expansion and supported the Republican Party as its guarantor. In a situation when 
collecting information, establishing discrete contacts and delicate negotiations, the 
organization of transports despite shortages in shipping capacities and handling 
record volumes of exports were required more globally than ever before, the lead- 
ing grain traders had decisive structural advantages that grew even stronger during 
the world food crisis. 

Companies in the 1970s had the most political influence in the USA. The 
monopolistic public commodity boards in other exporting countries like Canada, 
Australia and Argentina were, if at all, only somewhat diluted in the 1970s (see 
Chapter 2).°” Some in the USA opined that “perhaps we need an American Wheat 
Board” to fix prices.” In non-industrialized countries, government or parastatal 
companies often handled grain imports. In Western Europe, the leading grain 
companies (with the exception of Continental), fearful of the damage that Great 
Britain’s entry into the EEC would do to their business, launched a major public 
relations campaign in 1970 to undermine the EEC’s Common Agricultural Policy. 
Still, the “big five” handled 90 percent of the Community’s external wheat and 
corn trade in 1974.78! 


Conclusion 


What came of the grandiose vision of economically integrating non-industrialized 
countries’ ‘subsistence’ producers for eliminating hunger, the spread of technology 
and a global expansion of capitalism? Not much. 
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All of the industries I have discussed experienced strong growth, yet the use of 
new inputs grew more for export and industrial crops than for staples, was more 
intensive by bigger farmers than small producers and was more widespread in Asia 
than Africa. 

Something close to the envisioned changes took place in only a few agricultural 
sectors. The use of fertilizers became common in Asia, and grain imports in African 
and many Asian countries reached new levels. The latter process, though, indicated 
the inclusion of urban dwellers, particularly the better situated, not peasants, in world 
markets. By contrast, the adoption of high-yielding seeds was largely restricted to 
rice and wheat in the irrigation areas of southern Asia; pesticide use was concentrated 
on the same geographical areas and more common among medium-size farms than 
small owners; and because virtually no smallholder could afford a tractor, the only 
new machinery was irrigation pumps. And smallholders rarely owned them either.” 

Continental comparisons are a blunt instrument, but for whatever it is worth — 
Sub-Saharan Africa imported and applied far less fertilizer and used much less 
irrigation than Asia, but their imports of machinery and pesticides were at similar 
levels.” However, the latter two were primarily used in Africa for export crops but 
in Asia often for staples. 

If I have any fans, this chapter may have cost me many, in various political 
camps, because I have argued that the power of transnational corporations was 
limited. Far from being omnipotent, they could, for the most part, not penetrate the 
countryside in non-industrialized countries. 

Huge investments did not materialize as envisioned, despite the explosion in 
capital exports by U.S., British and Japanese firms in 1972-1978 and ‘World Bank’ 
President McNamara’s praise in 1978 that non-industrialized countries’ markets 
“serve as locomotives or stimulants to our own sluggish economy”. Large com- 
panies from northern nations preferred selling them their products over spending 
capital on new production sites there. Among their reasons were the large initial 
investment and long wait that sizable profits required; countries’ restrictions on 
their operations and in particular the movement of goods and capital; the delays 
caused by required government approvals and slow deliveries of spare parts; the 
lack of local services and infrastructure; the limited size and thus profitability of 
markets; and the fear of expropriation.” Only Japanese firms made a large part of 
their investments in non-industrialized countries.”®° Those companies that did invest 
tended to put their money into sectors other than agriculture, into export crops or 
processed foods rather than staples and into a handful of bigger or more urbanized 
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countries. Multinational corporations with sales operations in non-industrialized 
countries, for example, Swiss chemical firms, frequently tried to prevent the emer- 
gence of local competition by patenting their products without the intention to start 
any production.” Arguably, this spirit of secrecy also prevented great educational 
efforts by these companies.*** 

In general, firms in industrialized countries (especially Japan and the USA) redi- 
rected some exports to non-industrial countries in 1973—1978.7* And while interna- 
tional trade in general grew a bit faster than global GDP between 1982 and 1999, 
foreign direct investment increased three times as fast. And yet, in 1999, transnational 
corporations controlled no more than 10.1 percent of global economic production.?” 
Unlike grain traders and some food-processing companies, corporations in some 
industries were even reluctant to se// their products in non-industrialized countries. 
While the conquest of these markets was vital for pesticide and grain companies, and 
still strategic for the crisis-stricken fertilizer industry, seed firms missed plant patent- 
ing rights in non-industrialized countries and expected bigger profits in the feeds sec- 
tor (unrelated to the poorest countries), whereas agricultural machinery companies 
feared overextension and avoided to build global distribution, promotion and service 
networks because of the financial risk. At best targeting the rural middle class in non- 
industrialized countries, they found designing small tractors unnecessary. 

For one, this failure to penetrate resulted from structural failures of global capi- 
talism.”’' Capital, of course, knows no conscience. To help end hunger was not a 
sufficient objective for corporate operations. Though staple food production prom- 
ised some profit for big agribusiness in the 1970s, other areas promised more, 
and corporate money went there: for example, providing the inhabitants of rapidly 
growing cities with processed foods and the burgeoning middle class with con- 
sumer goods, that is, into consumption rather than agricultural production. Also, 
more than half of all private capital exports went to just a few non-industrialized 
countries: Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Hong Kong, Malaysia and Singapore.” So 
the uneven spread of capital was reproduced. Extreme socio-economic differences 
deepened, instead of being balanced. In addition, corporations lacked the capital to 
penetrate large regions quickly, as was also the case after the breakdown of Eastern 
European socialism in 1989-1991. 

But at the same time, the limits to expansion into non-industrialized countries 
were also due to a failure of international capitalists, who did not exhaust existing 
business opportunities. Though smaller firms, especially in the capital-intensive 
fertilizer, pesticide, agricultural machinery, and grain-trading industries, were usu- 
ally in no position to take advantage of such opportunities, multinationals were. 
They did not, not necessarily because they lacked the vision but the courage, 
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ingenuity, flexibility, and willingness to innovate. Timidly avoiding risks, they fol- 
lowed established routines, distrustful of the idea that banking the poor or sell- 
ing them machinery could pay off. Moreover, and contrary to the usual rhetoric, 
their structure and resources permitted only few companies to embark on a truly 
global strategy. (Grain-trading companies and giant food processors like Nestlé 
and Unilever were exceptions, but even Unilever’s chief economist, Dan Stone, 
“ridiculed global selling as ‘globalooney’”.***) The peculiarities of capital concen- 
tration that can be observed in most of the industries I have discussed’ confirm 
this. Companies preferred to expand by buying out their competitors or through 
partnerships with similar firms, thus strengthening their core operations, instead 
of acquiring many smaller foreign firms. This broadened their capital base but not 
their expertise to reach into the countryside of non-industrialized countries. Last 
but not least, many firms did not respond to demand and desires; rural customers 
in non-industrialized countries had to adapt to the products they offered rather than 
vice versa.”® In part, this was the result of racist arrogance: their technology had to 
be good enough for customers in the Global South and modifying it for local condi- 
tions compromised modernity, in managers’ view. On the other hand, knowledge 
about (varying) tropical soil conditions for tilling, fertilizer requirements of local 
crops, or protective periods needed to avoid pesticide poisoning all lagged behind 
— companies were certainly not providing for it. Adapted technology tended to be 
left to locals: to tractor companies or to public or international seed developers. 

The expansion of elements of capitalism in the staple food sector in non- 
industrialized nations depended heavily on national authorities. States provided 
much of the necessary resources by providing for subsidies in a wide sense and 
credit. They spent less on domestic input production and committed most public 
investment to the fertilizer industry and seed development (the latter did not require 
much capital); hardly any was devoted to machinery and pesticides. Few govern- 
ments cut such spending, which had mostly been built up between about 1965 and 
1975, in the 1970s, but in the 1980s, given high debt and interest rates, subsidies 
for and public investment in staple food production widely shrank, which was one 
cause of stalled growth, especially in the use of machinery and pesticides. Also, 
less public credit was available, and food subsidies for urbanites were reduced. 

However, subsidies and other public financial support often reached rural (and 
urban) middle classes, not the rural poor, as I demonstrated earlier for spending on 
machinery, pesticides and grain and to a lesser extent on other inputs. Thus, one can 
expect that the government policies of non-industrialized countries in the 1970s 
and early 1980s fueled rural class differentiation. To analyze this matter further, 
it is necessary to study the transformation of rural capitalist structures in specific 
countries. 
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7 Bangladesh 


Impoverishment, hunger and credit 


Bangladesh belongs to the world’s ten most populous countries with over 70 mil- 
lion people in 1971 and about 165 million today. Only slightly larger than Greece 
but smaller than Uruguay, it is the most densely populated country in the world 
except for city states, which prompted one foreign scholar to call it “Malthusia”.' 
But most Bangladeshis, over 90 percent in 1971? and now about two-thirds, are 
rural dwellers, most of whom lived, and live, on very small farms or are landless 
villagers. Through hard work, cultivators eked out a meagre existence from their 
tiny farms, the land of which was often divided into from seven to ten plots.* Most 
of Bangladesh is a flat, huge river delta with fertile lands usually blessed with an 
abundance of water by rainfall and flooding, especially during the monsoon season 
(July to September), but it has few mineral resources. Each year, one-third of the 
country is inundated during the monsoon. Rice was and is the dominant crop and 
the most important part of the diet, which pulses, vegetables, fruit and fish sup- 
plement. There are three rice-growing seasons: aman (summer to winter), boro 
(winter to summer) and aus (summer to fall), of which the deepwater rainfed aman 
crop generated about 60 percent of production in the early 1970s. 

Bangladesh is of special interest to this study for several reasons. First, it is in 
the core zone of what has been perceived as the world hunger problem as well as in 
the 1972-1975 world food crisis. Second, it experienced a further increase in rural 
inequality after the early 1970s because of ‘development’. Third, it pioneered a 
number of development strategies that were praised internationally and ‘exported’ 
to other countries — although none of them solved the problem of mass hunger. 

What is also particular about Bangladesh is the especially low social position 
of women. Given its patrilocal system and big dowries paid by brides’ families, 
girls and women (women at least before they have given birth to a son) have a 
low status, and girls clearly receive less medical attention than boys after the age 
of one.* Therefore, females of many age groups and across social groups had a 
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higher mortality rate and a lower life expectancy than men, which was unusual by 
international standards.’ This blatant discrimination is relevant to chronic hunger, 
and not only in the distant past: in 2008, Bangladesh’s women had the lowest body- 
mass index of their sex in the world. Especially adult women get much less to eat 
than men.® 

Eastern Bengal had once been wealthy with one of the world’s largest textile 
industries in the world. Living standards in the 18th century (and even in the late 
19th century) were probably considerably higher than in 1980.’ Deindustrialized 
and impoverished under British colonial rule, it became the eastern wing of inde- 
pendent Pakistan in 1947. Close to 90 percent of the population were Bengali 
Muslims, about 10 percent were Hindus, and the rest members of small ethnic 
and religious minorities. The minorities faced repeated persecution and many fled 
the country. Known for their militant politics, East Pakistanis came to have major 
cultural and economic grievances toward the Pakistani state which, they claimed, 
neglected the east, exploited it as a provider of raw materials and excluded eastern- 
ers from elite positions. In the 1950s and 1960s, when many countries experienced 
rapid economic growth, East Pakistan’s economy stagnated on a per capita basis." 
Jute, the only major export product, was in decline in the 1970s. The discontent 
led to a movement for autonomy or independence, and its military dictatorship’s 
bloody repression beginning in late March 1971 resulted in a war of independence 
that Bangladesh won with the help of a massive Indian intervention, in late 1971, 
at the cost of widespread destruction of infrastructure, hundreds of thousands killed 
and many more made refugees. Ten million (primarily Hindus) temporarily fled to 
India, 15 million or more (mostly Muslims) were displaced internally. 

At first, Bangladesh was a secular republic ruled by the Awami League, the 
party led by Mujibur Rahman that had spearheaded the independence movement. 
After he was killed together with many family members in a coup, the country was 
essentially a military dictatorship from 1975 to 1990 under Generals Ziaur Rahman 
and Ershad, both of whom moved it closer to an Islamic state. Since then, civil- 
ian governments of the Awami League and the Bangladesh Nationalist Party have 
alternated with one brief interruption. The main clientele of both — and the juntas — 
were the urban middle class and rural elites. By name, Bangladesh was initially a 
socialist state, but this had little bearing on agriculture. The government controlled 
most foreign trade. Major industries, banks and insurance firms were national- 
ized in 1972 (but expropriations affected mainly Pakistani capital, less Bengali and 
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not at all other foreign firms), and there was a low ceiling for private investment, 
domestic or foreign, later raised in 1974, 1975 and 1982.° Bangladeshis debated 
about socialism but had no clear ideas about it.'° The system of the 1970s, which 
has been called “a kind of ‘state capitalism’”, primarily served the interests of the 
intelligentsia and, to a lesser degree, the urban petty bourgeoisie, who gained con- 
trol of many resources, and arguably of whatever bourgeoisie there was, whereas 
urban workers had a hard time and peasants were on their own." Privatization 
and liberalization began slowly but intensified under General Ershad (1982-1990). 
Before, nationalization left room for accumulation only in “trading, construction, 
and very small-scale manufacturing”, informal money-lending and in agriculture 
where investment was not very profitable.'? 

Because of its poverty, some foreign politicians and ‘development experts’ 
regarded Bangladesh as a hopeless case, a non-viable country.' The state seemed 
as weak as the economy with its lack of industry and major trade deficit. There 
were few doctors and hospital beds. Few people had access to clean water and 
sanitation. The conditions led to major famines in 1971-1972 and 1974-1975 (see 
Chapter 3). The majority of Bangladeshi adults was illiterate, even in 1997.'* The 
country lacked infrastructure. Out of 70,000 villages, only 2,000 were connected to 
the rest of the country by paved roads, and only 200 had electricity in 1973-1974."5 
Many roads were built in the 1990s, but as late as in the early 1990s, only 12 per- 
cent of sub-districts (thanas) were connected to the electricity grid. This rose to 
almost 70 percent by 2008-2009, and most villages by 2017.'° There was little traf- 
fic on the growing networks of country roads in the 1970s and 1980s." 

Bangladesh was a country of small peasants without latifundism, but this 
masked striking rural inequality. The countryside’s economy was dominated by 
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minor landlords (jotedars) who rose to power after Hindu zamindari (large land- 
owners and tax collectors) were expropriated and expelled in 1947-1951.'8 Jot- 
edars (people with over 3 hectares of land) took a strong influence on local politics 
and administration, and the taxation system — following Pakistani policy — with 
next to no direct taxation and low tax rates was in their favor. Farms up to 3.7 hec- 
tares were exempted from taxes in 1972.'° According to one study in the 1980s, the 
average rate of rural income tax was just 0.4 percent, and rich farmers defaulted 
without consequences.” 

Though 1974-1975 saw what many call the last major famine in Bangladesh, 
there were further food crises. The next came in 1978-1979, when poor rains hit 
the aman and aus crops and shortages of fertilizers, pesticides, diesel and spare 
parts of irrigation pumps hurt the boro crop. In early 1979, the USA (again) tem- 
porarily suspended their food aid shipments and grain import arrivals were low. 
Traders hoarded rice, prices climbed 150 percent, “and the landless were at the 
verge of starvation”. Meanwhile 10,000-12,000 Rohingya refugees from Burma, 
from where 200,000 were expelled in 1978, died in camps in Bangladesh.?' The 
hardship for Bangladeshi villagers lasted until 1980. The government organized 
large food deliveries to the cities, but it ignored villages, where wealthy farmers, 
businessmen and officials reaped most benefits of the food-for-work programs.” 
Left to fend for themselves, villagers pawned or sold movable possessions, some 
also sold their land (again there were crowds at registry offices), people committed 
suicide, other sold their children (though some village communities prevented this 
with donations), women turned to prostitution, men to crime or selling themselves 
into bonded labor, and need undermined family relationships — all clear signs of 
famine, the existence of which officials and pro-government media denied.” Large 
landowners took advantage, lowering wages, selling hoarded grain at high prices, 
and buying land cheaply, but the main way of appropriation was through mortgag- 
ing land. Within large families, conflicts intensified over money, inheritances and 
taking destitute relatives in.” Starvation was reported from seven northern and 
central districts. There were also food emergencies in 1977 and 1981-1982.” 1984 
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saw another food crisis, severe child malnutrition on the rise and distress sales of 
cattle, but relatively modest price increases and little domestic migration. Scholars 
ascribed this mild impact to better government management and food aid.”‘ 

This matches a narrative of success that has been influential in Bangladesh’s 
bourgeoisie and intelligentsia. Their proponents have pointed to a significant 
increase in life expectancy, linked to the state’s and NGO’s accomplishments in the 
health sector, to improvements in infrastructure, the development of the world’s 
second largest textile and ready garment industries and the existence of a large pro- 
letariat of 13 million in the two major economic sectors — over four million (mostly 
women) in the urban, export-oriented ready garment industry and more than eight 
million (mostly men) Bangladeshi migrant workers abroad. Some achievement, 
given the working and living conditions of these workers! A national bourgeoisie 
emerged as well.” The connection between the urban industries and the rural ones, 
which provided 70 percent of industrial employment in 1979, does not seem to 
have been close. Industrialists in the textile and garment sectors emerged from 
among civil servants, intelligentsia, military and wealthy merchants (i.e., urban 
backgrounds), although some hired preferably women from their rural areas of 
origin, following the international custom of female garment workers, despite the 
fact that tayloring was traditionally a male occupation in Bangladesh.” The argu- 
ment of Bangladesh’s success story can also be made this way: once the backwa- 
ter of Pakistan, more populous, with less industry, infrastructure, lower levels of 
education and more misery than West Pakistan, Bangladesh now has a higher life 
expectancy, a smaller population, more industry, fewer illiterates and less Islamic 
radicalism than Pakistan. And improvements in basic health have led to fewer 
childhood deaths and a much higher life expectancy.” However, as this chapter 
will show, it is precisely with the issues of inequality, poverty and chronic hunger 
where this success story does not work” — and they are tied to the emergence of 
new social classes. 


Rural development policies 


Bangladesh’s government spent a comparatively large proportion of its develop- 
ment budget on agriculture, 25-30 percent in the late 1970s. Agriculture’s share 
of total government spending — though then low at 11-12 percent — was higher 
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than in the other countries discussed in this book, and it rose in the 1980s.*! The 
government carried on with many of Pakistan’s subsidy policies for agricultural 
inputs: 100 percent for large irrigation projects, flood protection, and pesticides, 
50 percent for fertilizers, and 20 percent for high-yielding seed varieties.* Its larg- 
est agricultural expenses were subsidies for irrigation, flood control and fertilizer. 
In the first Five-Year Development Plan, outlays for tubewells far surpassed those 
for every other input.” 

Bangladesh’s constitution called for a “radical transformation in the rural areas 
through the promotion of an agricultural revolution’”.*4 Agricultural policies were 
determined by a number of agencies with vaguely delineated competences, includ- 
ing the National Planning Commission, which was set up in 1972, manned with 
people trained in Karachi and abroad. Initially, it was dominated by leftist liberals 
grouped around Nurul Islam, who left in 1975, but it continued to advocate a line of 
poverty alleviation through high-yielding foodgrain varieties and ‘modern’ inputs, 
expanding farmers’ cooperatives and creating employment through rural public 
works programs.” However, its main emphasis remained industrial development.** 
It drew from Pakistan’s famed Planning Commission.” One former member of 
Bangladesh’s Planning Commission, Muhammad Yunus, who later founded Gra- 
meen Bank and won the Nobel Peace Prize, complained that he had nothing to do 
there and left in frustration in 1972.°® As was usual internationally, plan targets 
were not met.” As B. Jahangir summed it up: “Rural development in Bangladesh is 
primarily concerned with 1) modernisation and 2) monetarisation of rural society 
and 3) its integration with the national economy”.* 

The core of Bangladesh’s rural development policies consisted of cooperatives of 
the Comilla model. Here, too, Bangladesh built on Pakistan’s policies. The town of 
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Comilla was the site of the Bangladesh Academy for Rural Development (BARD). 
When it was still the Pakistan Academy for Rural Development, a team led by 
Akhtar Hameed Khan — and partly financed by the Ford Foundation — developed 
cooperatives both at the village level and at the level of thanas to provide bet- 
ter education and agricultural extension services. In addition to cooperatives and 
credit societies, the Comilla approach included thana training and development 
centers, thana irrigation programs and a rural works program.*! This came close to 
what was later called integrated rural development. 

These cooperatives aimed at increasing agricultural production through pooling 
members’ financial resources and preventing small and medium farmers from fall- 
ing prey to moneylenders. Members met weekly and had to make weekly deposits.” 
The landless and sharecroppers were denied membership, few smallholders own- 
ing less than 0.4 hectares joined, and a sizable number of surplus farmers did not 
join either.” The program offered women basic education, instruction in household 
economics and minor income earning activities.“ The cooperative strategy served 
“capitalist accumulation”.** As A. H. Khan said of the cooperatives’ members, “we 
were teaching them the principles of capitalism — thrift, saving and investment”. 

Many studies in the early 1970s found these cooperatives a failure. Rice yields 
did increase there. However, larger and medium farmers, including absentee land- 
lords, who were all initially kept in check by the project organizers, began to domi- 
nate the management of the cooperatives after the expansion of the project in the 
late 1960s,*’ corrupted inspection officers and received from the cooperatives far 
more credits and agricultural inputs, including irrigation water, than others got.” 
Repayment rates dropped, with the better-off as the main defaulters, and the result 
was that few members got credit around 1970 because many were not eligible.” 
There was little benefit for poor peasants.*° In fact, many of them lost their land 
to rich neighbors in the early 1970s.°' Thus, this development program aggra- 
vated social problems. Internal conflicts also surfaced in the “endless bickering”, 
about which members complained.” The problems were the same in the Rural 
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Works Programme, the Thana Irrigation Programme and local pump groups.* As 
Bangladesh’s Planning Commission famously stated in 1974, the Comilla-style 
cooperatives had turned into a “closed club of kulaks”.** Khan himself wrote a 
scathing criticism of his brainchild in 1972, bemoaning the “absence of equality 
and shared goals”. The attempt to integrate, rather than exclude, the well-to-do 
had failed.” Already in December 1970, he had written a report that “reads like a 
Chinese-style confession in front of a People’s Court”, an observer said — quite a 
statement during the Cultural Revolution.” 

Critics ofthese cooperatives also noted, on the one hand, their low level of capi- 
tal formation and members’ persistent credit-dependency.°’ According to some, the 
reason why members had higher yields was not credit, but their preferred access to 
irrigation and other subsidized inputs." On the other hand, neighboring peasants 
who were not members were almost indistinguishable from members in their use 
of ‘modern’ inputs and yields after a few years.” 

Although, or rather because, it was clear by the early 1970s that the Comilla 
approach spurred inequality and capital concentration, its village cooperatives 
and credit societies were replicated elsewhere in the country in the integrated 
tural development program with the support of the ‘World Bank’. By the early 
1980s, this program covered almost all corners of the country. This “diluted ver- 
sion of Comilla” did not focus on irrigation and rural works.‘ Few landless and 
sharecroppers joined. In some places, all members were better-off.°' Only initially 
did these ‘new’ cooperatives have a better record of loan repayment.” Especially 
wealthy members defaulted. Bangladesh’s IRD program was restructured and 
renamed several times in the 1970s and 1980s. By 1988, there were more than 
three million participants (half of them inactive), which implies that the majority 
of peasants did not join, so that the program was a bit hollow. The wealthy and 
better-off continued to monopolize resources, poor members’ assets declined, and 
the management was poor in quality and dominated by large farmers, as even 
the Planning Commission acknowledged. But members’ wages increased, com- 
pared to other ruralites.°* Even if one includes credit society members and other 
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organizations, rural membership was 6.5 million in 1981.° Beginning in the late 
1970s, there were numerous similar “intensive” regional IRD programs, usually 
run by one foreign ‘donor’. This was also known as “Rent-a-Thana-Approach”. 
These foreign-managed programs, which had high administrative costs, also 
reported some successes in the use of technology, but they mainly benefitted the 
better-off and left many areas aside.‘” 

The state began a program for women’s cooperatives, combined with ‘popula- 
tion control’, in 1972. It sought the “full participation of rural women in the process 
of national development” and to enable them “to work for monetary gain”, but it 
had relatively few members and little success. Staple food production was not 
its emphasis. In reality, the program seemed to benefit “primarily the better-off 
women’.” In the 1990s, there were also cooperatives for the landless with 1.5 mil- 
lion members.” 

If objectives of the cooperatives were state control and the imposition of “devel- 
opmentalism” on all parts of society, neither was possible with the 3.7 million 
members they had by the late 1990s.” In international fora, Bangladeshi repre- 
sentatives emphasized that some foreigners were wrong to think that IRD was the 
same as the 1950s community development approach because the former, unlike 
the latter, did not bypass the rural poor.” But, one way or another, village coopera- 
tives did, of course, assume the fiction of the village community. And programs 
allegedly to aid the poor that actually helped the mid-sized farms had been around 
since the late colonialism of the 1930s.” 

Another element of the Comilla model hijacked by the rural well-to-do was 
the rural works program. Thana officers, Union Council chairmen and secretaries 
channeled resources to influential friends.” Large-scale fraud by organizers and 
high costs for contractors, administrative staff, equipment and expatriates left only 
very low wages for the poor, hard-working ‘beneficiaries’, who fought for raises.” 
Roads, embankments and canals were constructed, drainage systems were installed 
and rivers cleared of silt. Supposedly done to help the rural poor, these were advan- 
tages for the rich and aggravated inequality.” “Roads and canals benefit you, not 
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us”, a landless man was quoted saying to a wealthy local.” Similar phenomena 
were reported about many large foreign-run food-for-work projects, for example, 
some of those financed by the World Food Programme. Funds were misappro- 
priated and little work was done, and where it was, land improvement benefited 
the wealthy through the provision of free labor and not the landless. Also, local 
elites provided their patrons with jobs.” The majority of those employed in rural 
works programs had no land.” Often, the working conditions were exploitative. In 
1976, boys and girls were paid less than 3 kilograms of wheat for each ton of earth 
moved.* Because of exploitation, embezzlement and overbureaucratization, labor 
costs in rural works programs and food-for-works programs dropped as a propor- 
tion of total costs from 68 percent in 1962—1963 to 27 percent in 1969 and to just 
16 percent in 1973." 

For some time, the Comilla model was internationally presented as a success 
story and recommended for replication.” International experts continued to regard 
cooperatives favorably as a way to mobilize capital and ‘modernize’ agriculture.™ 
In preparation for the World Food Conference in 1974, Bangladesh’s government 
in turn lobbied for establishing a World Food Bank or a fund along the lines of what 
became IFAD, in addition to a World Food Security Council.* The UN regarded 
Bangladesh as important enough for the integrated rural development approach 
that the Centre for Integrated Rural Development for Asia and the Pacific (CIR- 
DAP) was established in 1979 as first of such continental centers at the symbolic 
place of Comilla. It grew out of the idea of an institution jointly managed by Japan 
and the FAO.® CIRDAP focused on the dissemination of ideas and the exchange of 
experiences as part of addressing ‘development’ for small farmers and other rural 
poor. Initially, six countries joined, at present there are 13 member countries.*‘ 
CIRDAFRICA was established in 1982 in Arusha, Tanzania. 
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Given the highly unequal distribution of land, some Bangladeshi and foreign 
development experts called for land reform. A ceiling of 2 hectares would have 
affected just 13 percent of families and could have made much land available for 
the poor, as Nurul Islam, the former chief of Bangladesh’s Planning Commission, 
argued in 1978. But nearly at the same time, two USAID experts found that this 
might create many farms that would not be “viable”. They did call for tenancy 
reforms and even suggested that martial law be declared and troops deployed to 
the countryside to ensure implementation! (But according to their conception, vil- 
lage committees would have carried out the reform, whose proposed procedures 
would have ensured that large landowners dominated them.)*’ Of course, they 
envisioned the beneficiaries being given “water, seeds, fertilizers, implements, and 
credit”. However, all of the country’s governments — including those led by the 
Awami League — were wedded to the interests of rural elites, who as “vote bro- 
kers” mediated between government and population, so the state could hardly get 
resources from them® and any such reform legislation remained limited and was 
hardly implemented, except for the redistribution of some land formerly owned by 
persons who had fled the country after independence in 1971.” New regulations 
set ceilings on land ownership in 1972*! and conditions of tenancy in 1978.” On 
the contrary, large and medium landholders whose land had been occupied by poor 
villagers during the war in 1971 managed, with help of the Awami League authori- 
ties, to have them evicted in 1972.” It was in late 1971 and early 1972 when the 
moment for a potential violent large redistribution of land to the paupers passed. 
What really transpired later was a redistribution of another kind in which well-off 
peasants grabbed land from their poor neighbors. 

For decades, Bangladesh relied on food aid and commercial grain imports. In 
the second half of the 1960s, foreign grain deliveries to East Pakistan had risen 
to more than 1 million tons annually.” During the 1970s, Bangladesh’s annual 
imports often exceeded 2 million tons, or 15 percent of consumption. In the first 
half of the 1980s, they increased to almost 2.4 million tons on average. Recent 
imports are much larger; in 2019-2020, they were estimated to be 8.8 million 
tons.” Not all of this was food aid. In 1972-1973, in dire times for Bangladesh 
during the international price hike, its commercial imports were close to 1.2 million 
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tons (mostly wheat), nearly half of all grain imports.” Bangladesh’s import bill for 
foodgrains in each of the years 1972-1973 to 1975-1976 was US$230 million, 
398 million, 476 million and 498 million — far more than for crude oil — which was 
from 29 percent to 44 percent of the value of all imports.” In the 1980s, the smaller 
grain import bill was still about at the level of the costs of oil and oil product 
imports.” Grain imports claimed a large part of Bangladesh’s hard currency earn- 
ings, so it depended on food aid, which was not always sufficient.” The proportion 
of commercial imports was particularly high when prices were high in the world 
food crisis; in the longer run, it was 20-33 percent.'” 

Bangladesh inherited a peculiar system of food rationing from Pakistan (and from 
the British who introduced it during the Great Bengal Famine in 1943!°'). The gov- 
ernment sold food at reduced prices to state employees (civil servants, the military 
and the police), certain other groups (such as university students, prisoners, orphan- 
age inmates and hospital patients), the inhabitants of major cities and towns (the 
rich and the poor), but few rural dwellers (in the categories of seasonal “modified 
rationing” and “relief”). In 1977, the system covered about 20 million out of a popu- 
lation of 80 million.'” In minor shifts in the system, “relief” temporarily increased 
in the mid-1970s and “food for work” in the late 1970s at the expense of “modified 
rationing”. During the mid-1970s, urbanites, who made up less than 10 percent of 
the population, officially received 55 percent to 67 percent of all rationed foods. 
The ration provided many poor city dwellers with 90-100 percent and wealthy 
urbanites with 60 percent of their foodgrain; for the former, this was like a subsidy 
amounting to 12-15 percent of their income.'® As a result of fraud, which ruralites 
regarded as a major source of income for local dignitaries, only a tiny proportion 
of the rural poor received rationed goods (and often in small amounts), despite the 
solemn but knowingly false affirmations of government officials to the contrary.'° 
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At least 1.5 million tons of grain were annually distributed through the rationing 
system.'”’ Given that procurement (domestic food purchases by state authorities) 
was at only about 100,000-400,000 tons, or 1-3 percent of the harvest," imports — 
and food aid in particular — were the main source of the rations. This means that 
foreign food ‘aid’ essentially fed the rich, the state apparatus and the army of a 
military dictatorship (as it was from 1975 to 1990) and, as a pacification measure, 
the urban poor at subsidized prices. Through local counterpart fund mechanisms, 
food aid also provided up to 10 percent of Bangladesh’s state revenue (excep- 
tionally high by international standards), although the state’s rice subsidies cost 
it even more than these earnings because of the costs for commercial imports and 
procurement.'” The redistribution to the better-off (and the urban poor) through 
the rationing system was substantial, at about 1.3 percent of GDP in 1980-1981." 
Nominally, its costs peaked at over US$300 million in 1990, or 17 percent of gov- 
ernment expenditure. '"! 

Since the 1970s, foreign governments and international organizations pres- 
sured Bangladesh’s governments to reduce or abolish its food subsidies — which 
the former after all made possible — but to little avail.''” This pressure seems to 
have included threats to withhold U.S. food shipments to Bangladesh once more in 
1975, still at famine times. It was not the last time.'!? After a meeting on U.S. food 
aid on 18 August 1975, the agricultural economist G. Edward Schuh noted: 


Countries like India and Bangladesh are written off with side (& snide) com- 
ments by people who don’t know what they are talking about [. . .]. To see 


a bunch of middle-level bureaucrats cynically playing God with such arro- 
29 114 


gance is hardly palatable”. 


In 1978, Food Minister Abdul Momen travelled to Jakarta to study Indonesia’s 
staple food pricing system without rationing, without immediate effect on Bangla- 
desh’s procedures." The rationing system was slightly modified a few years later. 
In the 1980s, public distribution measured as a percentage of available foodgrains 
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was reduced a bit, domestic procurement remained low, but the privately marketed 
surplus grew.''® Also, from 1982 on the price of rationed food was raised closer 
to market prices (the proportion between the two was very low in the lean years 
of 1972-1975 but already raised in 1975-1977), to levels similar to the 1960s, so 
that in the mid-1980s food subsidies temporarily were a much smaller share of the 
government budget than before. But the system continued, and so did the urban 
focus.’ In the 1990s, the rationing system was only abolished in name but pub- 
lic foodgrain distribution went on, primarily in the categories “relief”, “food for 
work” and “essential priorities” (for military and police).'"* 

Because the state did not buy much domestic rice and did not set rice prices 
(except within the subsidized rationing system based on imports), there was not 
much government intervention in the rice market. It became quite integrated after 
1976, when regional and probably also seasonal price differences were low.’ Rice 
prices were higher in Bangladesh than they were internationally during most of 
the 1970s and in the early 2000s, but they were lower in 1973-1975, 1981-1991 
and from 2004-2005 to at least 2008-2009, that is, also during the two global 
food crises. In the late 2000s, consumers were to some degree shielded against 
international price hikes, even though domestic demand was high.'” Rice farmers 
received a relatively high percentage of the consumer price, compared to other 
countries. Some have attributed this to an intentional government policy,'?! but if 
there was such a policy and it was effective, this was but favoring surplus farmers, 
whereas perhaps a majority even of rural dwellers made net food purchases so that 
such a policy would not have been in poor ruralites’ interest. Peasants were not 
united. In the same village, some rice farmers might favor high prices and others 
low prices.” 

Some limited changes of the rationing system were part of a “Food Security 
Plan”, which a National Committee on Food announced in 1980, together with 
and under considerable pressure from foreign ‘donors’. ‘Food security’ can mean 
different things (see Chapter 4); here it meant less rationing, more reliance on mar- 
kets with the government stepping in only in emergencies and price incentives 
offered to agricultural producers.'” Allegedly, Bangladesh had already asked the 
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FAO for assistance to drafting a national food plan in 1976.'”* Large food stocks 
also belonged to many food security concepts. After the 1974-1975 famine, the 
country’s grain reserves were above 800,000 tons in 1976, a third of the level rec- 
ommended by the FAO and the ‘World Bank’, which intended to build storage 
space for further half a million tons. But in late 1982, Bangladesh was still far 
behind plans, which seems to have remained the case until the end of the century.!*° 
In 1994-1996, public stocks were even reduced to below 1 million tons.'”° 

In 1987, a ‘World Bank’ study noted with regret that the country still lacked a 
nutrition program worth mentioning.'”’ ‘Food security’ programs in a wider sense 
in Bangladesh from the 1980s to the 2000s focused on raising food production, in 
combination with generating employment (through food-for-work programs) and, 
increasingly, providing relief for vulnerable groups, especially women." Often, 
the local rich continued to use these work and relief programs to channel resources 
to their clientele.'” 


Resettlement projects 


There is not much space in Bangladesh, yet there were two huge projects for rural 
resettlement (not counting the recurrent expulsions or waves ofrefugees, especially 
Hindus), and both were variants of the planned introduction of ‘modern’ farming 
methods for small peasants. The first had to do with flood protection, particularly 
those caused by cyclones, which killed over 100,000 people in coastal areas in each 
of 1970, 1985 and 1991. There were several such programs over the decades.!°° 
Planners preferred concrete shelters for the population in elevated locations as the 
solution, but Mahbub Alam (a shady figure who was once a deputy director of the 
BARD and later involved in the bloody August 1975 coup) and politicians around 
him wanted to combine this in the early 1970s with resettling the population, who 
in many parts of the country lived in scattered settlements, into cluster villages 
built on elevated platforms with grain storage, schools, government offices and 
Comilla-type cooperatives that would supply high-yielding rice seeds and chemi- 
cal inputs, which would enable agricultural development. Providing the inputs for 
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free would induce locals to move.'*! Alam proposed to foreign agencies to create 
no fewer than 30,000 cooperative cluster villages throughout Bangladesh (where 
about 70,000 villages existed). An Oxfam paper called this a “whole new vision of 
a happier, more secure and more productive future for the millions of rural families 
in Bangladesh”.'** In one variant of the plan, “World Bank’ officer S. Allison pro- 
posed land terracing for a large part of Bangladesh (17.500 square kilometers) by 
employing two million people for 25 years, and to move the villages on the highest 
thus created levels." 

The cluster village ideas involved land consolidation, that is, some redistribu- 
tion (the government spoke even of land reform). This technocratic mega project — 
which “postulates planned rehousing”, as one document stated — would have 
changed the face of rural Bangladesh and had the potential to cause a lot of harm. 
It failed due to peasants’ resistance; they did not want to resettle, were concerned 
because of potentially endless conflicts over land with powerful landlords and 
already entangled in fierce conflicts with their neighbors.'** In other words, this 
project was also based on the idea of local communities with shared interests that 
did not exist in the real world. Oxfam, Brot ftir die Welt and a Mennonite organiza- 
tion were all involved in the cluster villages “disaster”, as was the ‘World Bank’.'*° 
But the program never had a chance anyway, given its estimated costs of US$4,000 
per family.'*° 30,000 villages would thus have cost more than US$10 billion. 

Institutional memory was short, though. A re-edition of the cluster villages 
plan under President Ershad (1982—1990) was incorporated in numerous NGOs’ 
rehabilitation plans after another major cyclone.'*’ Cluster villages were also 
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planned for cooperatives of landless people settled on khas (government) and char 
(alluvial) land.'*8 Like in the 1970s, only some of the internationally financed ele- 
vated shelters planned after 1985 were built, while the rest of the money was cor- 
rupted away.'” 

The second mass resettlement program affected the Chittagong Hill Tracts, a 
hilly area in southeastern Bangladesh inhabited by various non-Bengali peoples, 
many of whom were Buddhists. The special status of this area from colonial times 
was first undermined during Pakistani rule by the construction of the Kaptai dam 
completed in 1963, for which more than 10,000 farming families, up to 100,000 
people, were displaced from submerged lands. Many of them were resettled on 
pineapple farms that were only initially successful, others became laborers or 
sharecroppers. Still others moved to hillsites in the region, which caused deforesta- 
tion and erosion.'* In addition, tens of thousands of local shifting cultivators were 
forcibly settled in model villages in the years after 1976. Financed by international 
agencies like the ADB and capitalist countries with close to US$40 million, roads, 
schools, industry and mosques (for Muslims) were built.'*' This program was to 
quell local armed resistance against Bangladesh’s policies in the region which 
started in 1976. Between 1979 and 1984, the government sent 400,000 Bengali set- 
tlers to the region, supported and in part financed by the USAID, WHO, UNICEF 
and ADB, which coordinated the foreign involvement. These settlers were also 
put into cluster villages, and their hopes for plenty of land on which to earn a 
decent living standard were often disappointed by the area’s unsuitability for rice 
farming. The government pitted settlers against locals, which often contributed to 
violent clashes.'* The insurgency in the region — in which between 15,000 and 
20,000 people died and 500,000 residents were displaced — lasted until 1997, after 
which conflicting claims of ownership prevented the return of many original own- 
ers to their land. Not all of over 90,000 displaced families came back.'* Despite its 
military, financial, political and human costs, neither did the operation increase the 
country’s agricultural production, nor did it relieve the population pressure in the 
rest of the country or much improve the lives of those involved. 


The role of NGOs 


What was the role of Bangladesh’s famous NGOs in the fight against hunger 
and the small peasant approach? They became very important for the country’s 
development policies. Many were founded as relief organization in the wake of 
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the independence war or during the 1974 famine by highly educated, young mem- 
bers of the urban elite with moderately leftist leanings who managed to attract the 
support of foreign funding institutions.'* Initially, many of their field workers — 
called “motivators” at the Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRAC) 
—had a similar urban middle class background (as did many agricultural extension 
officers), although this may have changed.'* The fact that their lifestyle and exist- 
ence differed from their clientele influenced their outlook. “Privately many NGO 
leaders tend to be networked into certain areas of the state through kinship and 
through their class background”, David Lewis noted.'*° Lamia Karim has argued 
that NGO workers in the 1990s constituted a new rural elite commanding consid- 
erable resources and infusing new values to the countryside.” And they tended 
to look down on whom they regarded rather as microfinance beneficiaries than as 
customers." 

Essentially, Bangladesh’s large NGOs came to pursue an approach to “anti- 
poverty programmes” that represented a turn from “HY V-induced agriculture ori- 
ented programmes to non-farm activities [. . .] promoting self-employment” (later 
also adopted by the government and foreign ‘donors’).'*? Their road to this end 
was through teaching conscientization and offering “credit, income generation, 
and group formation” to the poor, which coincided with wishes of international 
‘donors’ and creditors who funded the NGOs, since none of them worked prof- 
itably.! Many NGOs followed this approach, including the Grameen Bank and 
BRAC that I discuss here in some detail.'°' 

Credit was at the heart of these NGOs’ activities, which served to foster capital- 
ism, not unlike in the Comilla approach. Credit provided by private organizations 
was a perfect match for the neoliberal thinking of the time.'°* According to Naomi 
Hossain, “microcredit brought a population into regular market relations”.'™ 
“Improving managerial and entrepreneurial capabilities of the poor” is how Ponna 
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Wignaraja described a core aim of the NGOs.'* “I have seen bowed and subdued 
people transformed into proud and creative entrepreneurs when credit has come 
to change their lives”, in Muhammad Yunus’s words.'°° Critics called the outcome 
of NGO microcredits “brutalization” and competition undermining solidarity.'°° 
One of BRAC’s aims was “to create a large middle class that is a prerequisite for 
social stability”.'”” But members’ average total savings of US$17 in late 1998 did 
not indicate that it reached this goal.'°® Nonetheless, Manzurul Mannan describes 
the ideology that BRAC successfully spread, in tune with its foreign ‘donors’, 
as embracing development and economic growth, secularism, anti-communism, 
equality, an anti-government attitude and individualism.'*° 

Grameen Bank (grameen means village) emerged in 1983 out of a development 
project that was started in 1974 by Muhammad Yunus, a U.S.-trained professor 
of economics. A local economics professor turned organizer-activist was an ideal 
figure for the development ‘community’ to identify with. He argued that the poor 
just needed credit to develop their capabilities and rise. The bank grew vigorously 
in the 1990s and 2000s and had 2.27 million borrowers, 12,628 employees and 
1,105 branches by the end of 1997.' It offered small loans at factually relatively 
high interest rates of 20 percent (a fact that prevented many well-off from joining) 
to poor borrowers that it organized in collectively liable groups, which it taught 
about doing business in weekly meetings. Repayment rates were consistently at 
or above 95 percent. Forty percent of customers were women in 1982, 65.5 per- 
cent in 1985, and over 90 percent beginning in the 1990s.'°' These loans primar- 
ily financed (except consumption) livestock rearing, food processing, handicrafts, 
trade (largely of crops), secondarily means of transportation (used by men), hand- 
looms and vegetable seeds, but rarely rice cultivation.'” In 2004, most loans were 
used for trade and just one-seventh for agriculture and forestry.'‘° Customers’ rates 
of return were highest for animal raising and trade.'™ In 1985, the largest group of 
borrowers were peasants, next was agricultural workers, then people involved in 
trade and cottage industries.'® 

Bank officers taught members virtues like discipline, solidarity and thrift, to aim 
at living in prosperity, they emphasized the importance of exercising birth control 
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(the practice of which was slightly higher than for the rest of the population), improv- 
ing their housing, of striving for cleanliness and the use of clean water, of good edu- 
cation, of growing and eating vegetables and told them to reject child marriages and 
not to pay or receive dowry.'° Some practices raised observers’ eyebrows, like an 
“emphasis on physical exercises at Center meetings, the Grameen [quasi-military] 
salute, and shouted slogans”.'°7 Among Grameen Bank’s successes that many ana- 
lysts mentioned were that its borrowers had higher rates of employment, higher 
wages, and more savings than comparable parts of the population and that they were 
less dependent on elites.! The bank’s loans enabled members to go from unem- 
ployment or agricultural labor to trading, raising livestock and small-scale manufac- 
turing.'® Compared to others in the same village, borrowers in the 1980s spent much 
more on housing but almost the same on food, clothing and education.'” 

In the 1970s, Grameen Bank, like other NGOs, involved women economically 
while Bangladesh’s Planning Commission, the national press, the FAO and the 
“World Bank’ neglected them because of their outdated ideas of home economics 
and focus on population planning.'”! NGOs targeted women because they believed 
that women would invest the money they borrowed to improve the well-being of 
their family, worked better in groups and repaid loans more reliably.'” In reality, 
men controlled the money from many of these loans taken out by women (e.g., 
from BRAC and Proshika, another big NGO), though less often if the borrowers 
were widows or divorcees.!” 

Grameen Bank never worked profitably and always relied on donations and sub- 
sidies. It had high operation costs although its staff had to work long hours under 
unfavorable conditions, always being reminded that they were working for the 
poor.'” Yunus was proud of having prevented his workers’ attempt of unionizing.'” 

BRAC is sometimes called the world’s biggest NGO, and its history has also 
often been written as a “success story”. It was founded in 1972 by Fazle Has- 
san Abed, a young former financial director for Shell in East Pakistan, to help 
returned Hindu refugees in Sulla, Sylhet district, and then also villagers in Row- 
mari, a hotspot during the 1974-1975 famine. In Sulla, Oxfam initially helped with 
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seeds, fertilizers, pumps and power tillers.'’ Influenced by Paolo Freire’s ideas 
about conscientization, BRAC, from the beginning depending on funding from 
abroad, moved immediately from relief to development, educational and health 
work and turned in 1979 to loan provision and organize groups of borrowers.'”’ The 
most important income-generating activities which BRAC promoted were rural 
trading, poultry raising, sericulture, transportation businesses, food stalls, textile 
manufacturing, mat weaving, dairy production, fishing, rice processing and irriga- 
tion projects.'”® Few of these activities pertained to the growing of staples, and 
decreasingly so.'” Similar to Grameen Bank, BRAC required members to make 
17 “promises” about discipline, thrift, family planning, hygiene and the use of safe 
water, growing vegetables, striving for education and the rejection of polygamy.'*° 

By the mid-1990s, BRAC had about 50,000 full-time and part-time employees, 
1.5 million participants in credit programs (mostly women), and it ran schools for 
1.1 million students (70 percent girls) in 35,000 villages. In the 1980s, it was suc- 
cessful with its primary health care programs and its easily accessible and afford- 
able oral-rehydration therapy (developed in an international cooperation involving 
researchers in East Pakistan/Bangladesh from the 1960s to the 1980s) that millions 
of families used and saved many lives of children with diarrhea. In 2008, there 
were 68,000 schools, one in virtually every village, and US$1 billion in microloans 
with a 95 percent repayment rate.'*' Today it has about seven million members. 
Like at Grameen Bank, staff had to work long hours and were under considerable 
pressure to perform; they were often transferred or dismissed.'* 

Even sympathetic studies of BRAC’s activities have noted failures. Among 
them was a program in 1990-1993 to use fertilizers and pesticides to grow high- 
yielding varieties of rice irrigated from deep tubewells owned by groups of poor 
villagers, which was primarily financed by Dutch and British ‘donors’. But rice 
yields, peasants’ income and loan repayments were so low that this program 
was given up; that participants earned little was not a surprise, given how much 
BRAC charged them for water. A project to introduce power tillers was no success 
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either.'*’ At the end of the 1990s, BRAC concluded in general that they did not 
“reach” the poorest villagers, who did not join or were ineligible for credit — the 
destitute, sick, homeless and single mothers with small children (many Grameen 
Bank branches also rejected such applicants).'** The large number of desperately 
poor people who did not join their programs or dropped out of them was a general 
problem of microcredit providers in Bangladesh and abroad.'* Already in BRAC’s 
original project in Sulla, smallholders who owned no more than 0.4 hectares and to 
a degree the landless did not receive an appropriate share of the benefits although 
they constituted 80 percent of participants.'** BRAC tried to address this problem 
in a 2001 program for the ultra-poor that it found largely successful, although it 
was perhaps more in terms of raising education and skills than economically.'*’ For 
the borrowers that BRAC did have, one analysis found “marginal income and [. . .] 
asset increases” through the program and a “very gradual” and “marginal” impact 
of poverty alleviation.'™ 

For a long time, only a small portion of Bangladesh’s poor, especially among 
the landless, received microloans. In the mid-1990s, Grameen Bank provided 
0.1 percent of all of the credit in the country, and all NGOs combined provided 
0.6 percent.'*” But this changed gradually. In the early 2000s, 13 million Bangla- 
deshis received microcredit, in 2005 the number was 16.2 million, and in 2009, 
after aggressive growth, the sector reached its peak with a reported 36 million cus- 
tomers. Then came the meltdown. In November 2011, Yunus was sacked as Gra- 
meen Bank’s director.'” 

Among the foreign organizations involved in the founding or early funding of 
important Bangladeshi NGOs were the Canadian University Service Overseas and 
Oxfam.'?' The ‘World Bank’ became a large creditor.'”” Loans to Grameen Bank, 
which together with grants accounted for from half to nine-tenth of its funds, came 
primarily from the IFAD, grants largely from Norwegian, Swedish, German and 
Dutch government ‘aid’ institutions and the Ford Foundation, loans repeatedly also 
from state-owned Bangladeshi banks, and later from the ‘World Bank’.'? BRAC 
received financial support from official institutions from the Netherlands, Britain, 
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Sweden, Canada, West Germany, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, from UNICEF, 
the Ford, Aga Khan, Rockefeller, Gates, Nike and Mastercard Foundations, Oxfam, 
Brot fiir die Welt and others. At first all of BRAC’s funding came from abroad, in 
2006 it was 80 percent.’ Both Grameen Bank and BRAC accepted own ‘donor’ 
consortia in the late 1980s.'°° Most of Bangladesh’s development NGOs enjoyed 
foreign funding in the early 1990s, which covered 95 percent of their budget.'” 
Nonetheless, their ideas were not imposed on them from abroad, but a fusion of 
their own and international concepts. 

Only a small part of foreign development funding that flowed into Bangladesh 
went to its NGOs (1 percent in 1972-1973, 6 percent in the early 1990s, 14 percent 
in the 2010s),'*’ but they worked more efficiently and less wastefully (and paid 
lower salaries) than the government’s or foreign agencies and became relatively 
influential promoters of rural change. In 1990-1991, they claimed that their anti- 
poverty programs reached 3.1 million people, as compared to 5.5 million in state 
programs.'”® As their importance rose in the late 1980s and there were suspicions 
that their activities were subversive, the government — as happened in other non- 
industrialized countries — tried to restrict their operations and sought to get control 
over them.'” Given its statute after 1983, which placed it under government control 
and co-ownership, Grameen Bank has been criticized as a “quasi-governmental 
organization”. 

The international influence of Bangladesh’s NGOs is apparent in the fact that 
the Grameen Bank’s founder Muhammad Yunus was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Peace in 2006. By that time, the bank’s model had been replicated in about 40 
countries.”! BRAC, too, was imitated in a number of Asian and African countries 
and presented as a road to success.” The United Nations declared 2005 the year 
of microcredit.” Yunus wanted more — around 1990, he lobbied, in vain, that a 
right to receive “credit for self-employment” be included in the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights, and some disciples counted a “human right to entrepreneurship” 


among what they called ““Yunusonomics”.*™ 
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The big NGOs postulated that only poor people could join their programs, but 
the underlying criteria were often vaguely defined, and there were better-off mem- 
bers in significant numbers.” Some BRAC village group leaders embezzled loan 
funds.” By contrast, people who belonged to the poorest were often thrown out 
because of loan default and arguments over land ownership.” Some have also 
argued that many NGOs dropped their focus on working with the poor in the late 
1990s. 

Grameen Bank, BRAC and the like did manage to channel capital to poor villag- 
ers, a result that many other agencies failed to achieve. Also, they involved women, 
stimulated rural trade, the raising of chicken and cows and vegetable cultivation, 
which improved diets. However, the national and international enthusiasm wore off 
in the late 2000s amidst stories of high interest rates, financial irregularities, credit 
dependency induced also for consumption, too hard pressure for repayment and 
many suicides among borrowers.” NGOs often reported them for arrest, detained 
them illegally, stripped them of household possessions by force, and evicted them 
from their homes, with their houses at times pulled down by other microcredit cus- 
tomers, or threats with this.?' Now scholars talked of women’s higher “vulnerabil- 
ity” to credit than men’s and of “distressed borrowers” of NGOs.*!! Problems were 
inbuilt into program mechanisms. Because Grameen Bank required customers to 
start pay back their loan in installments one week after receiving it, when it could 
not be expected that the loan had generated additional income, they usually needed 
to turn to other microcredit operators — or private moneylenders.?'” In addition, 
there was lending among the customers of microcredit NGOs to avoid overdues, 
and some women became moneylenders on a larger scale themselves.?'? 

Some scholars also objected that microloans (which were often for consump- 
tion) achieved little in raising incomes.?'* Particularly revealing was Grameen 
Bank’s mid-1990s assessment that their borrowers needed 10-15 years “to cross 
over the poverty line” — meaning that most had not made it until then.” Appar- 
ently the nutrition of the children of Grameen Bank customers did not improve 
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significantly.”'° Poverty did not even disappear from Jobra, the village where 
Yunus’ credit experiments had once started, and in 2009, the daughter of Yunus’ 
very first loan recipient was utterly poor.*'’ There were also doubts about whether 
BRAC’s work reduced poverty because many used its loans to pay for housing 
and food purchases.?! A study of two of Bangladesh’s other NGOs, Proshika and 
Nijera Kori (unusually, the latter did not offer credit) concluded that their activities 
did not lead to higher wages, better conditions for tenant farmers and even did lit- 
tle to raise consciousness about social problems.?'? Essentially, poor people found 
(self)employment through NGO microloans,? often outside agriculture, and per- 
formed more than one job or activity, but most did not escape poverty and hunger. 


Foreign impact 


Some argue that development policies in Bangladesh were for a long time entirely 
determined by foreigners because they financed the government’s development 
budgets almost completely.””' However, several underlying assumptions do not 
hold, for example, that foreign agencies controlled Bangladesh’s ministries and 
agencies and that these in turn controlled development practice. What then was 
the impact of foreign agencies and policies, especially in the fight against hunger? 

Ostensibly, international ‘aid’ to Bangladesh was for the alleviation of poverty 
and prevention of deaths through hunger and diseases. It was also supposed to 
stabilize the new state and keep it in the capitalist camp. Acknowledging the social 
tensions arising from “economic contradictions”, a UNDP paper called for pre- 
venting a “revolution” and overcoming “class hatred”. In 1981, Andrew Jenkins 
warned that “experts may not have the answers and that solutions may come from 
the landless peasants, in forms not too attractive to the World Bank”.?” 

When the deadly cyclone struck East Pakistan in November 1970, very few for- 
eign agencies operated there.””* But then and with independence, they flooded the 
country. So much money poured in that officials and rich farmers pocketed much 
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of it almost by necessity.”° A decade after independence, there were more than 
10,000 foreign ‘aid’ workers in Dacca, according to one estimate,” contrary to 
early ideas voiced within Bangladesh’s emerging government to put severe restric- 
tions on ‘aid’. 

Foreign ODA was indispensable given Bangladesh’s very negative balance of 
payments.*** The flow of foreign ‘aid’ was in the order of US$600 million in 1972- 
1977, around $9 per capita; close to $1.5 billion in the late 1980s, or $13 per capita; 
and a bit higher in the early 1990s.” But adjusted for inflation, it decreased.”*° 
‘Aid’ from abroad was nominally as much as 5 percent of Bangladesh’s national 
income in the early years, rose to from 5 to over 10 percent under the military juntas 
and dropped after 1990, falling to below 2 percent after 1997.7! In the late 1970s, 
foreign resources financed about half of the government budget and 80 percent of 
its development budget (the latter was more than half of its total expenditures after 
1976). By the mid-1980s, the proportion was perhaps slightly higher, after having 
been considerably lower 1972-1975. ‘Aid’ sometimes exceeded domestic revenue 
and far surpassed export earnings.” In some years in the 1970s and 1980s, Bang- 
ladesh nominally received more in ‘aid’ than its development budget, which means 
that the state covered part of recurrent expenses with foreign ODA.” 

Despite other rhetoric, foreign ‘donors’ — especially bilateral ones — were not 
very keen on channeling resources to agriculture (or public health). Their focus 
continued to be infrastructure and industry — and thus urban. Only 17 percent of 
‘aid’ in 1972-1982 was for agriculture, rural development, water and flood con- 
trol (but the percentage was higher for ‘aid’ from the IDA and especially ADB, 
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which mainly financed irrigation/flood control and fertilizer, including fertilizer 
factories). To some degree, it was left to Bangladesh’s government to invest in 
agriculture and rural development (as well as health and education), which devoted 
32 percent of its budget to the former two sectors.”** At the time of Bangladesh’s 
independence, foreign plans for its agriculture focused on HYV seeds, fertilizers, 
pesticides, machinery and agricultural education.” In 1980, half of the USAID’s 
budget for Bangladesh was for fertilizer deliveries.”*° 

With some variations, about half of the ‘aid’ up to the mid-1990s was in the 
form of loans. Grants came primarily from bilateral agencies, loans from multilat- 
eral institutions. Loans led to a high public debt ratio by 1991. In 1994, Bangla- 
desh’s foreign debt per capita was US$133.7*” The most important ‘aid’ providers 
were USAID, the ‘World Bank’, Japan and the ADB (most debt was to IDA and 
Japan). Initially, India was also engaged.?** But overall, the large number of foreign 
players and international organizations involved was remarkable. 

In many respects, international and national development strategies for Bang- 
ladesh coincided,” but not in all. Foreign agencies urged Bangladesh’s govern- 
ment on various occasions, particularly in the aid consortium, to reduce subsidies, 
devalue the Taka, liberalize imports, promote family planning, reorganize indus- 
tries, reduce/reform food rationing, increase rice procurement, increase tax collec- 
tion, improve administration, increase investment, continue long-term development 
planning and, in 1980, to fight inequality, make better efforts to “reach” the rural 
poor and even review conditions of land tenure.™° Except for the currency devalu- 
ation of May 1975, most of these issues were at best partially taken up by Bangladesh’s 
government and with long delays. The ‘World Bank’ was largely excluded from the 
preparation of the country’s first Five-Year Development Plan for 1973—1978. 
“At present, there is little formal donor coordination of [. . .] recommendations 
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to the BDG [government of Bangladesh] on food policy measures”, wrote the U.S. 
embassy in Dacca in 1976.* In 1993, Bangladesh’s ‘aid’ group bemoaned the lack 
of a coherent development policy of the country’s government; the consortium 
had not managed to influence it decisively.” In 1977, the U.S. State Department 
already called the “shortage of skilled manpower and weakness in planning mecha- 
nisms [. . .] major bottlenecks”.”* But in 1987, a ‘World Bank’ study actually advo- 
cated to curb the competences of the National Planning Commission.” A program 
to foster private initiative that foreign agencies imposed on Bangladesh in 2005, 
purportedly for poverty reduction, was abandoned by the government in 2010.74 

Foreign development policies had little success. “Bangladesh without doubt is 
one of the most frustrating places anyone can ever work in”, was the judgment in 
a report for Oxfam, representative of many others, which went on to complain that 
corruption paralyzed ‘development’.**’ According to Brigitte Jessen, all of the for- 
eign ‘aid’ workers she talked to called the cooperation with Bangladeshi authorities 
“difficult to impossible”, and projects for rural poverty alleviation usually failed.?* 
Asked in 1979 what would happen if all ‘aid’ were withdrawn from Bangladesh, 
David Campbell, Oxfam’s field representative, stated that the “country’s super- 
structure and urban elite would probably collapse” but the rural poor might hardly 
be affected.” 

Foreign agencies tried to shift from commodity aid to project aid in the late 
1970s — particularly on the agricultural sector — in order to control ‘development’ 
more closely, but this failed because of low disbursement rates in project aid due 
to implementation problems on both sides, among other reasons because Bangla- 
desh’s government lacked counterfund money and did not deploy enough adminis- 
trative personnel for approval processes. Many agricultural projects suffered from 
long delays. All of this has been interpreted as planning failure on the side of the 
Bangladeshi state,*°° though it perhaps included an element of resistance against 
foreign impositions, too. For example, the ADB’s low disbursement rate was due 
to long waiting times for government approval (17 months), slow hiring of con- 
sultants (six months) and slow procurement of material (two years).”°' Absurdly 
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far-reaching political conditions that ‘donors’ wrote into ‘aid’ agreements may also 
have blocked many projects.” By the early 1990s, project aid gained more real 
weight. 

Many foreign projects that did materialize, often designed without involvement 
of locals,” were also not considered successful even by their organizers. Foreign 
agencies’ priorities in agriculture led to oversized projects, an emphasis on expen- 
sive technology, and deep tubewells in particular.” Many projects increased pro- 
duction (though others failed to do even that), but they invariably benefitted wealthy 
and middle farmers at the expense of the poor.” Among the foreign IRD projects, 
the Noakhali Integrated Rural Development Project (1978-1990) was interna- 
tionally praised as the best and declared a “test case” by its Danish organizers — 
and yet it accomplished little to nothing toward its declared aim of poverty alle- 
viation, given shrinking farm sizes, rising numbers of sharecroppers and a rise in 
labor emigration.” And Companiganj, where there was a feeding program for 
small children, had an especially high death rate for children under five years in 
1975" 

Foreign development policies were also scarcely coordinated. It is true that an 
aid consortium was imposed on Bangladesh when it was in a weak position in the 
emergency during the floods and oil and grain price hikes in the summer of 1974, it 
started operating in October 1974 and was chaired by the ‘World Bank’ .?®’ Before 
that, UNROD/UNROB had tried to coordinate the work of foreign agencies in 
1972, and in March 1973, Bangladesh’s government organized a ‘donors” meet- 
ing, but it preferred to negotiate with foreign agencies individually.” The “World 
Bank’ convened a meeting on Bangladesh with representatives of eight countries 
in August 1974.° “[O]ur present strategy is to encourage, through an IBRD-led 
consortium, [in] Bangladesh internal reforms”, wrote Henry Kissinger.*” The 
“World Bank’ had considerable epistemic power. In preparation for meetings, it put 
together preliminary “green folder” reports with radical demands that influenced 
‘donors’ perhaps more than the final, more moderate “grey folder” reports.” Each 
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year, the consortium collected “donors” commitments for grants and loans, and 
the chairman and individual members made policy recommendations to Bangla- 
desh’s government. However, the consortium’s record of coordination was mixed 
at best. Countries designed policies according to their different national interests, 
there was no common concept, and some authors have called their coordination 
non-existent.” Foreign and Bangladeshi NGOs also held regular coordinatory 
meetings in the Association of Development Agencies in Bangladesh (ADAB, first 
AVAB, founded in 1973).?® Little is known about their impact. According to Nebe- 
lung, discussion meetings with NGO functionaries, domestic and international aca- 
demics, development practitioners and representatives of Bangladesh’s ministries 
were not only popular, but influential.” 

A wide gulf separated foreign ‘aid’ people from rural Bangladeshis. Residing in 
villas or upscale hotels, using lavish offices, partying and enjoying a quasi-colonial 
lifestyle,” the former were said to “behave like an occupation army”.*** The same 
was true of some foreign NGO activists. Vehicles were among their status symbols. 
In 1974, CARE, the Christian NGO from the USA, had 75 cars, trucks and motor- 
cycles in Bangladesh.*” The workforce was impressive, too. For example, in the 
late 1980s UNDP had 229 staff members in Bangladesh, USAID had 35, and the 
“World Bank’ ran their largest office in a non-industrialized country in Dhaka.?” 
One Danish IRD project employed 20 expatriates in the field.” Hossain Khasru 
estimated in 1979 that 12 percent of foreign ‘aid’ to Bangladesh (or US$44 million) 
was just for “foreign expertise/services”.?’ 

This was long after Toni Hagen, the head of the UNROD in 1973, had tried to 
“protect the country from the many foreign “top notch” experts and advisers which 
UN headquarters tried to impose on Bangladesh”. In a forthcoming book, he would, 
as he announced, call this ““Disaster Phase Two’ because they frequently are a 
real disaster for the poor stricken country”. ” Bangladesh, wrote Andrew Jenkins 
in 1976, “is occupied by a small but highly mechanized army of foreign experts com- 
mitted to solving social problems without socio-political change, whose ‘solutions’ 
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in some cases make problems worse [. . .]”.””* As Thomas Hüsken says about the 
“tribe of the experts” in general, foreign specialists in Bangladesh, too, ascribed 
the frequent failures of their projects essentialistically to cultural difference and the 
deficiencies of their local counterparts.” “What Bengalis are not very fond of is 
hard work”, wrote Victor Umbricht, Swiss industrialist and another former head of 
UNROD who was an UN emissary during the 1974 famine.’’° Frustrated by the fail- 
ures of a misconceived tractor project in Sudharam thana, Noakhali district, a British 
functionary from the Consortium of British Charities, known for abusively talking 
to local workers because he thought they were working too slowly, struck some of 
them and said insulting things about the country’s founder Mujibur Rahman, on 11 
November 1974. As ten Bangladeshi workers wrote in their complaint, only their 
good manners and their appreciation of the project’s aim kept them from teaching 
him a physical lesson.?”” 

The socioeconomic influence of foreign ‘aid’ on Bangladesh is a matter of 
disagreement. The currently prevailing narrative in the Bangladeshi bourgoisie 
and intelligentsia is that it did not have much of an impact and was overall a 
failure.’ According to foreign analysts of the 1970s and 1980s, foreign ‘aid’ 
inflows fueled a “primitive accumulation” through corruption by local landlords, 
traders, moneylenders and officials, who appropriated public funds, relief goods 
and the results of technical works and enriched themselves through controlling 
licenses.”” In 1981, President Ziaur Rahman argued similarly, admitting that cor- 
ruption, “which resulted from the large-scale influx of foreign aid and money”, 
had increased under his rule from 1975 but had to be accepted.**’ The aid regime 
benefitted influential groups “in business, the state sector, the professions and 
among the rural elites” and “spawned a class of parasites”, including profession- 
als hired for consultancy.**' Unlike British colonialism and the Pakistani state, 
Betsy Hartmann and James Boyce argued, “foreign aid accomplished [. . .] the 
birth of a Bangladeshi bourgeoisie”.**’ On the one hand, this was exaggerated and 
not systematically backed up with data. On the other hand, there were plenty of 
stories about collusion between ‘aid’ functionaries and Bangladesh’s upper class. 
Corruption, in this sense, was a matter not only of local elites but also of foreign 
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‘aid’ officials.” At some point, UNROD estimated that only one-tenth of relief 
goods reached the poor.** In 1972, locals started “killing and terrorizing CORR 
[Christian Organisation for Relief and Rehabilitation] workers. This is the result 
of having so much money around, and [due] to jealousy over not getting jobs and/ 
or relief [. . .]”.°8 The sudden infusion of money on the order of US$1 billion 
annually also had strongly inflationary effects,” which contributed indirectly to 
the misery and mass death of the poor, as did the enrichment of local elites. Capi- 
tal accumulation did take place, but through an anarchic struggle, not in the way 
that foreign strategists had declared and intended. 

Finally, big business had little interest in Bangladesh’s agricultural sector for 
a long time. After the government raised the permitted investment level in 1974, 
it signed agreements for investment procedures with the USA and other coun- 
tries.” But investment sums increased only slightly, and the role of multinationals 
remained “very limited”. Most of the small amounts corporate capital was from the 
USA and Britain.” Big business did use Bangladesh as a market, and their goods 
were often financed by official development ‘aid’. Unfulfilled contract commit- 
ments during the world food crisis demonstrate that the country was sometimes 
at the mercy of international grain traders. But the history of its medical sector 
shows that the government was able to resist the influence of foreign big business 
and regulate their activities — even though they teamed up to pressure for price 
increases — and the country developed locally produced, affordable generics in the 
1980s.” Though the Swiss company Ciba-Geigy, which had dominated the pesti- 
cide market in East Pakistan, reinforced its dominance after 1971 under the guise 
of ‘aid’, Bangladesh’s government began to restrict their activities in 1975 in order 
to save hard currency, and the firm lost its leading market position.*” 
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Economic developments 


Rice production, the core of Bangladesh’s agriculture, was growing because of 
rising productivity and cropping intensity in the absence of land reserves. From 
1969-1970 to 1982-1983, three quarters of Bangladesh’s 20 percent increase of 
cereal production was due to increases in the production of boro rice, less because 
of yield increases than the expansion of hectarage, in part at the expense of the 
aman crop, which it overtook as the most important in the 2000s. Though it was 
less important, more wheat was grown than before and yields grew.”! It seems 
that productivity in rice farming did grow especially in the 1980s and 1990s, 
not only for boro but also for aman and aus rice, and not only for HY Vs but 
also traditional varieties.?” Rice production rose faster in 1973-1982 than it had 
in the 1960s, but only at the rate of population growth.’ In the 1980s, net per 
capita rice output rose by about 4 percent, but from 1980 to 1997, the per capita 
availability of foodgrains was stagnant, after which there was a nominal pro- 
duction increase of 40 percent in just three years, 1997-1998 to 2000-2001. 
Further improvements in yields generated another steep rise in rice production in 
2004-2008. From 1972 to 2013 — when the population slightly more than dou- 
bled — milled rice production increased by about 240 percent from 10.1 million 
tons to 34.4 million tons, yields by 175 percent, the area under rice cultivation by 
23 percent (through multicropping), but the amount of arable land decreased by 
17 percent after a peak in 1989.75 

The use of high-yielding varieties (HYVs) was one reason for production 
increases, though such use may occasionally have been over-reported.”” Accord- 
ing to official data, 4.6 percent of the area of foodgrain cultivation was planted with 
HYV crops in 1970-1971, which rose to 15.8 percent in 1973-1974, then stagnated 
for five years (together with HYV yields), reached 31.5 percent in 1984-1985 and 
36 percent in 1990.” Afterwards, HYV use expanded greatly to 67 percent of 
the acreage at around the turn of the century and 90 percent in 2008-2009. The 
introduction of new rice varieties better suited for conditions in Bangladesh, that 
is, flooding, seems to have been crucial for this expansion in later years.””® But 
compared to other countries in South and Southeast Asia, expenses for agricultural 
research were low.” Peasants continued to grow traditional rice varieties, too — at 
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least 4,500 of them in 1980.°” At least in the 1960s and 1970s, HY Vs tended to be 
sold and traditional sorts consumed on the farm and used for rituals.°"' 

For decades, the use of HY Vs was concentrated in the dry season’s boro crop, 
which was irrigated. In 1974-1975, HY Vs were planted on 57 percent of the boro 
rice area, 34 percent of the aus area and only 9 percent of the aman area. In 1982, 
the figures were 68 percent, 14 percent and 15 percent (as well as most of the 
area under wheat), but because aman rice was still sown on a larger acreage, its 
HYV output came close to that of boro.” Boro yields had increased especially in 
the 1960s but did less so in the 1970s, when the rise of production was rather the 
result of the crop’s expanding acreage. Apparently, it was similar for aman and 
aus, although these expanded less.” Yields increased for all three rice crops, but 
for aman (deep water) rice gains were relatively low and the risks considerable.*™ 
Thus, until the 1980s, most farms used HY Vs for some crop, but on only a small 
part of their cropping area.*” 

Natural conditions limited the use of HY Vs in Bangladesh for a long time. Most 
sorts were short-stemmed and therefore susceptible to flooding.*” In the large areas 
prone to flooding in the country, agriculturalists thus avoided growing them after 
1972-1974, when floods resulted in great crop losses.” Short-stemmed HYV rice 
was another case of unadapted technology. 

HYVs lowered costs per output unit. It was primarily minifundists with less 
than half a hectare of land — and not large owners — who tended to grow HYV 
rice on much of their land in the mid-1970s. Later this changed, perhaps because 
their profits were lower than for larger farmers due to higher water charges for 
the former and, for sharecroppers, their rent, which was why the income of poor 
household hardly increased.” More workers were hired, but HY Vs seem to have 
created more employment per area though not per output unit.’ 

For two decades, the “critical missing input” for HYV use and, thus, for expand- 
ing food production in Bangladesh was irrigation.*'° In the 1970s, two-thirds of 
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all irrigation was for boro rice, later even more.*" Irrigation was expanded in the 
late 1960s, grew only slightly during the 1970s and was at 2.8 million hectares in 
1985-1986, or one quarter of the total cultivated area; a decade later, it was not 
much more.*”” In 1974, the FAO, stressing irrigation, as usual, had recommended to 
enlarge the irrigated area much faster, to 7.2 million hectares by 1990.°° Expansion 
was slow due to funding, implementation and licensing problems, in addition to the 
inner social contradictions that I explain later.*’* Irrigation projects received sub- 
stantial foreign funding, but only about 20 percent of what Indonesia got in the late 
1970s, or 3 percent of all foreign loans and grants to Bangladesh.*!° By contrast, over 
half of Bangladesh’s government development outlays 1981-1988 were for water 
control.*'® The irrigated area was especially small in the coastal districts of Khulna, 
Noakhali, Patuakhali and Barisal, each of which cultivated little HYV rice,” and in 
some flood-prone areas of the north. This “progress” thus led to regional inequality.*"* 

Traditional gravity schemes initially covered a major, later decreasing part of 
irrigated land. Among the modern methods, low-lift pumps irrigated a far larger 
area than deep and shallow tubewells.*!? Pumps were usually imported, and the 
great variety of types from many countries made maintenance difficult.*”° 

Local and international observers agreed that large farmers came to control 
almost all of the wells and many of the pumps and used them for their own gain, 
benefitting from subsidies of 60-100 percent of irrigation costs.**! Wells were usu- 
ally placed on their land, and pump attendants were from the landlord’s family.*” 
These wealthy landowners irrigated their own land, that of relatives and their direct 
clientele first.’ The problem was especially but not only with deep tubewells, 
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which were concentrated in Comilla and some other well accessible districts where 
the IBRD and other foreign agencies operated.** To be eligible for a tubewell, 
many landlords set up fake cooperatives or pump groups.” They then treated it 
as their property and charged neighboring peasants exorbitant prices for water.” 
Some authors argue that they also employed a variety of tricks to discourage other 
peasants from using irrigation, thus creating water insecurity.’ Through irregu- 
lar water supply, some other waterlords drove peasants intentionally into ruin and 
bought their land.: Massive corruption (among bank officials and others) also 
occurred when the Grameen Bank took over inactive deep tubewells with help of 
UNDP in the 1990s.*”? Massive foreign ‘help’ for irrigation — often advertised as 
helping the poor — thus contributed to small farmers losing their land and liveli- 
hoods, which is why the West German development functionary Brigitte Erler quit 
her job, calling this “deadly aid”.**° 

These practices resulted in an average irrigated area size per pump far below 
potential.**' A contributing reason was peasants’ resistance who sabotaged tube- 
wells and low-lift pumps with bamboo sticks and bricks. This was a mass phe- 
nomenon.**” In the 1980s, 25 percent of Bangladesh’s area under cultivatation was 
irrigated, but only 9 percent of poor farmers’ land was. In 1983-1984, 57.9 percent 
of large farms had access to irrigation, 53.4 percent of medium and 38.7 percent 
of small farms (but most farmers used it only on some of their land). Seven years 
earlier the differences had been smaller.** The privatization of many pumps and 
tubewells in the early 1980s legalized this state of affairs, which meant that the 
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state gave up claims of pursuing equality.*** One pump could provide water for an 
area far larger than the typical farm — in a wider sense, their under-use symbolized 
local divisions and conflicts.**° 

In addition to these problems, thana agricultural officers often kept no records 
about the use of the pumps and sold some of their scarce fuel for their own gain.**° 
And some pumps never arrived because they were disassembled and the parts 
smuggled to India.**” Local administrators and landowners also paid little attention 
to maintenance so that pumps often broke down and irrigated agriculture assumed 
the image of a risky business. For example, in 1976-1977 less than half of all deep 
tubewells were operating.*** 

The argument of a landlord-friendly dissenter that tubewells served such a small 
area because of a competitive water market, and not because of waterlords holding 
others down, had one weak point: if made in kind, water payments amounted usu- 
ally to one quarter of a peasant’s crop.**’ This high rate did not indicate a buyers’ 
market. Water was a farmer’s largest cost, followed by fertilizer (but hired labor 
and draught animals also required a large part of the costs, especially for growing 
traditional varieties).*“° However, tubewells did create many jobs in the sale, instal- 
lation and repair of pumps, for sellers of diesel, operators and night guards.**! 

Instead of the high-tech, expensive deep tubewells preferred by foreign agen- 
cies, many experts recommended cheaper (shallow) tubewells and labor-intensive 
hand pumps as a way to lower costs and avoid landlords’ control.” Bangladesh’s 
authorities followed this advice in a project, co-sponsored by UNICEF and the 
“World Bank’ (with help of the FAO and UNDP), that added many shallow tube- 
wells with fewer subsidies in 1976-1984.°° Because the organizers failed to 
consider environmental risks and the groundwater had high levels of naturally 
occurring arsenic, this project caused what the WHO called the “largest mass poi- 
soning of a population in history”, as turned out in the 1990s, leaving up to 77 mil- 
lion people with an elevated cancer risk.’ It also failed to make access to water 
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more equal. Already in 1975 USAID had refused to fund a shallow tubewell project 


in Bangladesh with the terse rationale “benefit larger farmers”.**° 


From the mid-1980s to the turn of the century, the irrigated area doubled to 
51 percent of the land under cultivation.” One factor in this may have been that 
NGOs developed simple types of hand or treadle pumps, which were then widely 
distributed.*4” The National Water Plan of the early 1990s anticipated raising 
foodgrain production to 30.7 million tons by 2005 (a level reached in the late 2000s) 
with help of large-scale flood control and drainage works, together with increas- 
ing minor irrigation.” This would have been a risky mega-project to change the 
basis of Bangladesh’s agriculture from flood-based to irrigation-dependent; it was 
prevented by a national movement citing environmental concerns.*” 

Fertilizer was regarded as a strategic input, most of which was used on rice, but 
its application did not increase as planned for a number of reasons, including the 
1971 war, budget limits when facing high world market prices in 1973-1975 and 
shortfalls in domestic production.’ In 1972 and 1976, fertilizer use per hectare 
was nonetheless nearly the same as in Indonesia and Pakistan and higher than in 
India.**' It picked especially up in the late 1960s, 1975-1979 and 1983—1985.** The 
state subsidized fertilizer prices substantially, both directly and through support of 
transportation and credit.’ In the 1970s, subsidies formed a large part of official 
development expenditure.’ Plans to abolish subsidies in 1973 failed, reportedly 
due to the opposition of (large) farmers, but price hikes did occur and curtailed 
demand in undesirable ways. The government reduced these subsidies since 1978, 
and fertilizer prices approached world market levels in 1985, but low subsidies 
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continued, despite the “World Bank’s’ opposition.**° Only for a short period in the 
early 1990s, the fertilizer subsidy was virtually abolished.°° Subsidies for fertilizer 
as well as irrigation were still being paid recently. In 2011-2012, price supports for 
fertilizer were 4.3 percent of Bangladesh’s total government spending.**’ In addi- 
tion to irrigation, government subsidies concentrated on fertilizers rather than on 
high-yielding seeds and pesticides. In fiscal year 1978, input subsidies constituted 
25-30 percent of government development expenditure for agriculture.’ 

In the 1970s, many agriculturalists wanted fertilizer, but far from all obtained 
it (over 60 percent did so in 1978, but most used it only on part of their cropped 
area).**° As long as it remained scarce, large farmers secured their access, especially 
to subsidized products, through various forms of local corruption that included 
a priority list system at the Union agricultural administrations and manipulation 
in the Thana Central Cooperative Associations.’ There were four distribution 
channels for fertilizer, also including thana stores and the Bangladesh Agricul- 
tural Development Corporation.’°' The close to 20,000 licensed private retailers 
in Bangladesh were fairly specialized and over half of their business was ferti- 
lizer, but their knowledge about this merchandise seems to have been limited. Each 
retailer served about four villages on average. Granted low commission and report- 
edly very low retail margins, they actually charged 50-100 percent over the offi- 
cial prices, and a large black market existed as well, to which especially the poor 
turned.*® In its “Fertilizer Distribution Improvement Project” in 1978, the USAID 
pressed for a partial privatization and liberalization of trade“° This took 14 years 
and there were some modifications: private trade was introduced in 1978-1983, 
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public distribution (temporarily) outphased until 1992, prices were deregulated in 
1982-1984 and imports in 1992.36 

According to experts, fertilized rice had to be irrigated. So, fertilizer use focused 
on the boro crop and irrigated aman patches planted with high-yielding varieties, 
but little was used on rainfed crops and in saline areas.** Many — small peasants 
more than minifundists and large farmers — fertilized only part of their crop. In 
1976, 51 percent of farms used fertilizer but on just 19.1 percent of their cropland. 
By 1987, the figures had risen to 87 percent of farms and 55 percent of the area.” 
Observers also noted that farmers applied fertilizers only in small quantities. 
What limited fertilizer application were irregular supplies, lack of credit, and many 
peasants were skeptical, some because they found fertilizer not useful in flood- 
prone areas.” Some peasants said that fertilizer hardened the soil, so that one 
could not stop using it once one had started. And whoever used fertilizer needed 
more labor input.’ 

Bangladesh’s fertilizer industry was state owned, and production employed 
domestic sources of natural gas. Pakistan’s government planned to increase pro- 
duction from 80,000 tons in 1967 to 340,000 tons in 1971.7” But this level was 
not reached before 1975-1976, when Bangladesh produced most of the fertilizer it 
consumed in urea plants in Ghorasal (damaged by an explosion in late 1974) and 
Fenchuganj and a triple-superphosphate plant in Chittagong, all of which operated 
well below capacity but were scheduled for expansion. Officials already expected 
fertilizer exports by the end of the decade.*”' But construction — in a new factory at 
Ashuganj financed by a ‘World Bank’-led consortium, in Ghorasal with Chinese 
help, in Chittagong with ADB loans — was delayed for some years, during which 
consumption was over 800,000 tons and imports rose to over half a million tons 
and amounted to 16 percent of the country’s export revenue. Upon pressure by 
‘donors’, the government gave up plans for a petrochemical complex involving 
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plastics production.*” Another plan for a joint fertilizer plant with India, to gener- 
ate exports to the big neighbor, was pursued in 1973-1975 but abandoned when 
bilateral relations soured.*” Total investments in the industry may have been over 
USS$1 billion in the 1970s.*” Among the reasons for the factories’ low output were 
issues that we will meet again in this volume: war damage, mechanical problems 
(e.g., at the Japanese-built factory in Ghorasal), a lack of qualified personnel, poor 
maintenance, an insufficient supply of raw materials, power outages and a lack of 
spare parts.””° And yet, fertilizer production in Bangladesh increased substantially 
in the long run, as it did in other non-industrialized countries (see Chapter 6). The 
consumption of mineral fertilizers almost quadrupled from 1980-1981 to 2001- 
2002 to about 1.5 million tons.*” 

However, this compares to the use of about 10 million tons of manure in the 
early 1980s, which was primarily used on aus and aman rice, wheat and vegeta- 
bles. Another 7 million tons were used for cooking and heating, mostly by poor 
people.” The use of manure on crops had also increased through the Comilla 
approach.’ But the ‘development’ literature has ignored the use and impact of 
these nutrients. 

Pesticides constituted a much smaller market than fertilizers. In 1970/1971, 
Bangladesh’s farmers used about 4,000 tons, mainly on rice fields. (Figures for 
the area covered differ widely.) The UN Relief Operation in Dacca (UNROD) 
provided pesticides in 1972.3° UNROD was headed by Victor Umbricht, a lead- 
ing manager of Ciba-Geigy, a chemical multinational from Switzerland. The 
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company supplied the agent malathion for the country’s malaria eradication pro- 
gram.**! Inspired by Umbricht, UNROD tried to flood the country with pesti- 
cides. It planned to raise consumption in the newly independent country to almost 
25,000 tons (at least 4,000 tons of which supplied by Ciba-Geigy) at a cost of 
US$19.1 million, nearly half of all expenses for agricultural inputs planned for 
1972-1973.°* By comparison, 7,000 tons of pesticides were actually used that year 
(when they were free for farmers), and 5,000 tons in the following, after the sub- 
sidy had been reduced — but despite the reduction there were fewer pests.**? The 
government’s program called for the use of 12,200 tons in 1974-1975, but actual 
distribution was just 2,500 tons, one-tenth of what UNROD had envisioned for two 
years before.*** Meanwhile, a USAID study considered whether pesticides really 
led to high returns for farmers in the country or whether one could not make more 
effective investments, the IDA objected to a free delivery of sprayers to peasants, 
and annual application vacillated between 1,500 and 3,000 tons.** In international 
fora, the country pressed for more transparency about risks in the industry.**° 
Aerial spraying of pesticides was done in Bangladesh, although it covered 
only an one-tenth of the area of ground operations.**’ Aerial spraying was a Dutch 
‘aid’ specialty.*** In the early 1970s, malaria was largely eradicated from “most 
of Bangladesh” this way.” Ciba-Geigy operated five small crop dusters in the 
country (which were later used in a food airlift).°” When insecticides to eradicate 
mosquitos were sprayed from planes, they covered towns, fields and people.” 
In ground operations in 1979 in rice fields, for the most part to kill stem borers, 
93 percent of boro growers and 47 percent of aman growers sprayed pesticides.*” 
But figures from 1980 to 1982 suggest that their use was restricted to 20 percent of 
a family’s plots or less, mostly boro high-yielding variety fields.*°? Because pests 
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could spread to neighboring fields, social pressure to utilize pesticides was great, 
though high prices restricted their use.” The pesticide trade was privatized in the 
1980s, but a decade later, an advocate of this step noted that “the liberalization of 
markets for seeds and pesticides has had only a modest impact”. So-called inte- 
grated pest management in the 1980s hardly changed practices.” But in later dec- 
ades, pesticide use in Bangladesh strongly intensified, peaking at around 48,000 
tons in 2008 and soon dropping by a quarter, but always exceeding 35,000 tons.*** 
The use of poison was a violent practice that greatly affected humans and ani- 
mals. Among the latter were cows who ate contaminated fodder. To drink pesticides 
also became a means for many villagers, often indebted peasants or landless people, 
to commit suicide, and some men used pesticides in attacks on women who refused 
their advances to disfigure their faces, as in the later notorious acid attacks that 
became so common that the government introduced the death penalty for them.*” 
The use of tractors made little sense on the small, intensively cultivated plots 
in Bangladesh and remained limited. There were just a few thousands, mostly 
imported under Pakistani rule, and several thousand power tillers, and even less per 
unit of cultivated area than in neighboring India, let alone other countries. In 1977, 
tractors and power tillers plowed only 0.38 percent of the country’s agricultural 
land.“ Though they did not affect yields much, they enabled farmers to operate 
larger areas.*°' However, those who wanted them suffered from long waiting times 
for, and insecure availability of, tractors, which were often in need of repair with 
few spare parts in store. Among the reasons for their breakdowns was unadapted 
technology, they were “not tropicalised”, as Oxfam observers put it. Massey Fergu- 
son, Ford or Belarus brands were not made for rice paddies where wheels and axles 
were submerged under water.‘ The tractor rental stations that were part of the 
Comilla experiment closed down in 1978 because so many vehicles were inoper- 
able and influential persons profiteered disproportionately from them; individuals 
took the tractors over and rented them out. Such bad experiences did not prevent a 
British ‘aid’ project that started in 1987 to bring in another 2,000 British tractors.“ 
Unlike tractors, the use of power tillers picked up in the 1990s and 2000s.*“ 
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Draught animals were more important. Tilling and leveling were often done 
with animal-drawn plows.“ The number of draught animals was fairly constant 
at about 20 million head of cattle and half a million buffalos, and not only oxen, 
but also many cows were used for work.*°° But ownership was as unequal as with 
land. According to one study, almost all farms over 1.4 hectares had bovines in 
the 1970s, more than 70 percent of those larger than 0.6 hectares and 50 percent 
of those larger than 0.2 hectares. Ownership declined during the decade and in the 
1980s.” Yet 37 percent of farmers owned no draught animal and another 10 per- 
cent only one — the minifundists. They borrowed animals from less poor neigh- 
bors and became dependent on them. One million out of over eight million farm 
families also owned no plow in 1977.4” Bovines cost only a fraction of a tractor 
or power tiller, but could normally work the size of most Bangladeshi farms.*'° 
Experts considered their average number per acreage sufficient, with the nota- 
ble exception of coastal areas, but the poorest villagers had none, and since the 
animals that existed were often underfed, too small, light and weak, their work 
ability was reduced.*!! Given the lack of pasturage, their number could not easily 
be increased. 

The slow spread of HYV rice in the 1970s and 1980s was attributed to the 
unequal access — including access on unequal conditions — to inputs for larger and 
small farmers. Even government officially acknowledged in 1976 that the former 
monopolized subsidized inputs for themselves.*'? Small peasants and sharecrop- 
pers often had to pay more for water, loans, labor and other inputs, one reason why 
their risks were greater and their profits smaller, even though they planted HYV 
seeds on slightly more of their land than did big farmers.*!? And while the latter 
could productively invest their higher income from HYVs, the former tended to 
use theirs to pay debts or increase their consumption.*'* Other scholars have argued 
that large farmers were the first to adopt the new rice technology but the others 
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caught up quickly.*!> But this is questionable. In 1976-1977, HYV seeds, irrigation 
and fertilizer were already most intensely used by the smallest holdings for the 
aman and aus crops.*!° Whether fertilizer use per hectare was higher on medium 
and large or on smaller holdings was a matter of debate.*'’ Already during the 
Comilla experiment in the 1960s, small peasants had a higher productivity per area 
unit than larger farmers though the latter were catching up.*!* In particular, small 
farmers did much more multi-cropping than others in order to get the most out of 
their bit of land.“ As for sharecroppers, it was under debate whether their produc- 
tivity was significantly lower than owner-cultivators’, that is, whether tenancy was 
an impediment to ‘development’ .*”° 

This information suggests that many small peasants, contrary to the conserva- 
tism sometimes ascribed to them, did take the risk to intensify their agricultural 
production. Sometimes they lost this gamble. The better and cheaper access to 
inputs, and, consequentially, higher profits, enabled larger farmers to buy land 
from poor peasants.*”! One factor that limited this predation was the existence of 
more profitable investment opportunities.” 

Credit was crucial to agricultural investments. The private savings rate in East 
Pakistan in the 1960s was a relatively low 10-12 percent (and considerably lower 
in the countryside), but in the 1970s, it dropped to between 0 and 5 percent.” Then 
most people lived hand-to-mouth. Private investment rates were low in the early 
decades of Bangladesh - little above 5 percent in 1975 and a little over 9 percent 
around 1980; then they fell again to below 6 percent, despite — or, rather, because — 
of structural adjustment policies.*”* One study found that investment rates in 1979- 
1982, especially for increasing output, were markedly higher in ‘underdeveloped’ 
villages than in those raising mostly HY Vs. With some exceptions, the investment 
rate grew with the farm size (another study found the contrary), but large farmers in 
‘underdeveloped’ villages in particular invested much money outside agriculture, 
even if one disregards non-productive spending such as housing construction.‘ 
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However, credit, necessary as it was for intensified farming, was also a major 
factor in the dispossession of small landowners. For a long time, official agricul- 
tural credit was given at relatively low interest rates, but in insufficient amounts 
and through institutions which lacked rural branches and were out of reach for 
small peasants, especially illiterate ones. The IDA, IFAD and the Danish Inter- 
national Development Agency financed some of these credit programs.*”’ As in 
many non-industrialized countries, institutional credit was mostly for larger farm- 
ers. Repayment rates for these loans in Bangladesh were low (35-75 percent in the 
1970s), and wealthy borrowers — as in other countries — the worst offenders; low 
repayment rates implied an indirect subsidy.” Corrupt bank officials facilitated 
wealthy borrowers’ default, but took big bribes in exchange.“ As a result of these 
practices, most of the money that small peasants and sharecroppers borrowed 
came from relatives, friends and moneylenders/merchants.“° The latter usually 
charged extortionate interest rates, which could easily lead to the borrowers’ loss 
of land and solidified power hierarchies.**! Lenders sometimes demanded, instead 
of interest, the mortgaging of land, labor services, the sale of crops when they were 
cheap, or political support.” Faced with such risks, many peasants avoided bor- 
rowing. Their loan sums were very low in comparison to the value of their agricul- 
tural production. Their investments were primarily from own (meagre) savings.” 
Local elites sometimes lent money to the poor at low interest because they were kin 
or to maintain social cohesion.*** Those who owned less than 0.4 hectares received 
especially little credit per unit area, while the loan sums of those with between 
0.4 and 1 hectare came close to that of larger farmers.*° Even large landowners 
depended primarily on informal credit.* This could lead to intra-elite conflicts. 
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In the countryside, cartels of larger merchants kept transportation and credit under 
their control, sometimes with violent means. This way, they also kept small traders 
in poverty, from which local officials demanded additionally illegal fees.*°’ 

There was also altruism and mutual help. Anywhere between 14 percent and 
60 percent of loans from relatives and friends bore no interest. These can be 
regarded as a social safety net.’ Daily local barter transactions belonged in the 
same context.*? That said, some relatives also charged high rates,“ and even 
from brothers or fathers, “interest-free loans” increasingly “had to be begged 
for”. * 

In early 1977, the government announced, with “much fanfare”, a Tk1 billion 
(US$65 million) agricultural credit program.*” It ran until 1984, did increase credit 
for farmers and led to over 2,000 new bank branches opening in rural areas. But it 
excluded peasants with less than 0.8 hectares; resentful of peasants, bank officials 
left many decisions to local elected officials; most of the loans went to wealthy 
landowners; repayment rates were below 50 percent; and most of the money was 
not spent for technical inputs but for hiring workers. Thus, social power structures 
were reinforced and productivity gains modest. Other loan programs in the 1970s 
and 1980s with over two million borrowers, strictly supervised through primarily 
female borrower groups who met regularly (similar to Grameen Bank and BRAC), 
did have many poor participants.** But only 4.6 percent of farmers received insti- 
tutional credit in 1982.*5 Things changed slowly. An increasing part of borrow- 
ing worked through the NGO microcredit schemes described earlier. In the 2000s, 
banking in Bangladesh was still very bureaucratic, but there was a comparatively 
high rate of 373 bank accounts per 1,000 adults.** 

Landlessness was growing because of unpayable debts “often incurred [. . .] in 
order to finance the introduction of new high-yield high-cost inputs such as fertilis- 
ers, improved seeds, etc.” that international actors advocated so much.” 
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Large landowners (as well as traders) reinvested only some their profits produc- 
tively into intensifying farming, while also buying land and investing into more 
profitable or promising sectors like trade, money lending, mortgaging, rice milling 
(in combination this could amount to controlling the whole local economy), the 
education of their sons, construction and urban assets and increasing consumption, 
namely housing.“ Some poor people with any surplus had similar tendencies.*”” 
In general, rural credit was more for ventures in trade, services and transportation 
than agriculture.**° These conditions have led some analysts to call markets of land, 
labor, money and commodities interlocked.**! 


Social change 


At the core of rural poverty and impoverishment in East Pakistan and Bangladesh 
was the high and increasing rate of landlessness in combination with too few other 
jobs and low wages. There were “no two opinions about the fact” that poverty in 
Bangladesh was on the increase, the FAO stated in 1984." Census data showed 
that 14 percent of rural families were completely landless in 1951, 17 percent in 
1960 and 28.8 percent in 1978. It was customary to make distinctions between 
different degrees of landlessness. A 1977 survey found that 11.1 percent of rural 
households owned no land at all, another 21.7 percent only their homestead land, 
and another 15.3 percent owned less than 0.2 hectares of agricultural land. This 
is to say that 48.1 percent were considered functionally landless, and 50.0 per- 
cent a year later.“ 1.5 million households were functionally landless in 1960, but 
7.75 million were in 1985.45 

Many other farm families struggled constantly. 26.8 percent of families owned 
between 0.2 and 0.8 hectares in 1977. In 1938, 74.6 percent of all farms were 
smaller than 2 hectares; in 1944-1945, 84.7 percent; in 1960, 77 percent; and in 
1983-1984, 88 percent.*°° Such data mean that at many places, over half of the 
tural families did not grow enough food for themselves and needed income from 
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other sources.“ In the longer run, the number of agricultural laborers as a pro- 
portion of the rural population increased, that of sharecroppers and tenants fell 
in better times and rose in crises, at the expense of those who were exclusively 
owner-cultivators. Most sharecroppers were owners of a little land who worked 
some other land in addition.*°* 

One aspect of the rise of functional landlessness was a decline of the aver- 
age farm size, especially because the population grew and farmland was divided 
through inheritance. From 1960 to around 1990, it shrank from 1.4 hectares to 
1.1 hectares and a decade later to 0.8 hectares.’ Land ownership became more 
and more concentrated, and the proportion of mini-farms under 0.4 hectares rose 
steeply.* In 1983-1984, 11.8 percent of farms operated 43.5 percent of the land. 
10 percent of rural families owned at least 50 percent of the land.**' 

By the 1970s, a complex web of ownership relations existed in which there 
were more owner-cum-sharecroppers than pure owner-cultivators. This could 
mean anything from large landowners leasing extra land to expand their operations 
to poor families sharecropping additional plots to get by. Relatively few were just 
sharecroppers or tenants with no own land because these often owned no plow 
and draught animals.* Those who sharecropped somebody else’s lands were often 
also taking loans and renting cattle from him, were employed by him (or had to 
do unpaid labor), or were in kinship and/or political patronage relationships that 
were highly exploitative.“ Sharecropping covered over 20 percent of the area 
under cultivation (until 1986 at least) and was especially common in the coun- 
try’s northwest and southwest and the district of Chittagong, where the landowners 
involved in some places were descendants of the former zamindari. On average, 
sharecroppers took in half a hectare, but in most cases it was less.* The land 
reform of 1951 had granted them almost no rights. Landowner usually claimed 
half of their crops. One problem was that many agreements, usually oral, were for 
just one or two years so that sharecroppers had little interest to improve the land.” 
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Despite these conditions, and in most cases being forced to pay for all inputs alone, 
sharecroppers made surprisingly large investments.“ When leftist experts and also 
the USAID called for tenancy reform, the Ziaur Rahman regime announced that 
tenancy relationships should have a minimum term of three years but observers 
reported that the rule was not enforced.**’ But this regulation may have strength- 
ened the trend among landowners of replacing sharecroppers with wage workers. 
Landlords were also hesitant to enter into sharecropping agreements with relatives 
for fear that these would lay claim to their land.*® In the late 1970s, less than half 
of the cultivated land — perhaps as little as 10 percent — was farmed by its owners; 
the rest was tilled either by sharecroppers or hired laborers.“ In 1984, the Ershad 
regime made another effort for tenancy reform.*”” 

Wage labor was on the increase. Laborers were primarily male members of 
landless and marginal farming households; Singh estimated in 1983 that there were 
13 million people living in the former and 23 million in the latter.*”' In most cases, 
wages generated income in addition to the own farmland or self-employment. But 
about half of the rural laborers were employed for less than 100 days annually.*” 
As the number of landless and near landless people in need of wage labor rose, 
work was difficult to find and real wages in agriculture fell by more than half 
from 1949 to 1983, despite temporary increases in growth times like 1960-1964, 
1967-1970, and some years after 1975. The early 1970s witnessed the steepest 
drop, and the 1970 level was again reached no earlier than in 1986.4 The employ- 
ment was highly exploitative.‘ At the root of this, Anjan Kumar Datta argues, 
was the fact that this was no ‘free’ wage labor, but workers were in multiple ways 
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(credit, political power, additional tenancy) dependent on their employers and, for 
example, denied any payment for past work if they stopped working.‘ 

Official poverty rates were at shocking levels in the early 1970s (78.5 percent 
of the population were living in “absolute” and 42 percent in “extreme” poverty in 
1973-1974), then decreased some, but rose again in the late 1980s and remained 
high during the 1990s, despite a substantial rise in GDP per capita.“ By official 
standards, there were 42.6 million rural poor in 1973-1974 and 59.5 million in 
1978-1979.4” One study from the 1980s found that poverty rates were about aver- 
age in villages with irrigated fields, higher in drought-prone villages (e.g., in the 
north), but lower than average in saline (coastal) villages — despite low incomes 
and low use of ‘modern’ inputs.“ A USAID expert who did advocate the new rice- 
growing technologies concluded in 1978 that these had hardly improved the lot of 
the poor and had no “significant impact upon the lives of the landless cultivators”.*” 

Around 1990, the authorities expected that agricultural employment would cre- 
ate jobs for no more than 40 percent of the increase in the working-age popula- 
tion.** In fact, the number of people employed in agriculture had decreased slightly 
(from its high level) from 1974 to 1983-1984 — but the population grew.**! Under 
such conditions, wages could hardly rise; only in the years to follow, labor demand 
increased.** Rural workers could do little more than trying to influence employers 
and job-seekers alike not to offer or accept wages below a certain level.“ 

If there was an increase in income,‘ it was primarily because people worked 
more jobs, engaged more in self-employment (especially women), and men went 
on labor emigration.** In one village in Bogra district, 275 households ran 375 
businesses in the mid-1980s: 159 in trade (often petty trade requiring little capital, 
for example paddy/rice, groceries and animals), 106 in food preparation, mostly 
rice processing, 46 in crafts (masonry, carpentry, etc.), 19 in transportation, 16 in 
small industries (rice milling, tubewell setting and repair) and others.**° Revealing 
the authors’ ignorance, a ‘World Bank’ study stated in 1979 that “little is known 
about the sources of income of the landless”.**’ Many landless and marginal own- 
ers had more than two sources of income, and the most important sources other 
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than own farming were trade and wages, while less worked in (public) services 
and crafts.*** Wealthier farmers also diversified their income, mostly though trade, 
moneylending and remittances by family members sent abroad.** In areas where 
many farmers used technical inputs, there was somewhat more income than else- 
where in the form of agricultural wages, possibly through rising wage levels, and 
in trade and services, but there was also more inequality, and medium landhold- 
ers were under much pressure. According to Geoffrey Wood, people found as 
much additional employment in trade as in transportation, services and manufac- 
turing combined.**! In other words, what increased was primarily non-agricultural 
employment.*” And yet, agriculture was so dominant that during the lean season in 
the fall petty trading activities also diminished.*” 

Minifundists and the landless were the biggest groups of employees, received 
the lowest wages and were often literally starving. Wages increased with the size 
of workers’ own farm, but only those with more than 0.5 hectares of cropland had 
disposable income.** Wage labor was largely done by the poor, but not only the 
rich were employers. According to one study, more rural households hired labor 
than sold it — poor families also hired workers.” Most rural jobs were in agricul- 
ture (usually as day labor), otherwise in domestic service (for females), commerce, 
and a variety of other fields.“ 

Wages tended to be a bit higher in commerce, fishery and transportation, 
whereas especially families of agricultural wage workers often went bitterly hun- 
gry.” Women were paid much less than men.** Seasonally, the highest real wages 
were in many regions paid from August to mid-December, especially in the last 
quarter of the year, which was when loans were repaid — if they were.” Repayment 
was also difficult because of the conditions of employment. Permanent jobs were 
scarce and getting scarcer (as were semi-bonded labor and neighborly help), but 
casual ‘free’ labor, often day labor, seasonal or migrant labor, were on the rise.*°° 
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Therefore, peasants increasingly sought non-agricultural side jobs.””' And they 
were looking for income in self-employment, for example, raising small livestock 
and cattle and dairy production.°” Self-employment was already common by the 
1970s, especially in trade and services, including domestic service, but less in food 
processing, handicrafts and transportation. Counting all work, not only remu- 
nerative labor, men worked 10-11 hours and women 14 hours per day. These facts 
point less to overall underemployment, as ‘experts’ often claimed, than to seasonal 
underemployment, especially for men younger than 25 and over 35.5% 

Women started to earn money when they were forced by their husband’s too low 
income, his death or sickness, divorce or separation, and the sale of land.°” Around 
1980, in addition to cooking, cleaning and taking care of children, rural women’s 
work included collecting firewood, knitting fishing nets, sewing, husking rice, mat 
weaving, tending for other people’s children and, rather among better-off women, 
raising poultry and selling products. Women from land-poor households had very 
little opportunity for activities at home and sought work more often outside their 
own neighborhood in the village (bari).°°° The better-off tended to observe pur- 
dah, female seclusion (to the extent of not going shopping), also as a mark of 
status.” Rural women faced a special problem with earning money because mod- 
ern rice mills — financed and/or promoted by Japanese and West German ‘aid’ — 
replaced hand husking and, thus, eliminated an important traditional source of their 
income (though it was hard work); only the lack of rural electricity limited these 
mills’ expansion before the 1990s.5 Women became more visible after the 1970s, 
and among the reasons were the need for poor women to contribute to the family 
income, the growing number of female-headed households, the absence of men 
who went on labor migration and NGOs’ policies to activate women.*” But given 
Bangladesh’s abundance of workers, employers’ hiring of women could also be 
seen as a way to drive down wages.’ The widow Pushpo, whose life Michael 
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Nebelung described, appears symptomatic for income diversification: in the course 
of the year, she had five different sources of income and received gifts and grants 
from two other sources.*!! 

Facing such a lack of jobs that provided a livelihood, losing one’s land was a 
great threat. Some had their land taken by the rich and powerful through coercion 
and illegal schemes.*”” It was probably not unusual for households to complain 
to have become landless “due to forcible occupation, false documentation, and 
intimidation” .*'* Most frequently, however, the loss of land was because poor peo- 
ple were forced by circumstances to sell.°'* A study of the village of Char Gopalpur 
in 1976 found that of 101 land sales, 58 were to buy food, 12 to invest in cattle 
and plows and 7 because of sickness.°'® Peasants sold land only after they had 
exhausted all other options, by which time they often had to accept a low price. 
Often it was mortgaged first; many informal loans were accompanied by mortgag- 
ing land. After some time, the moneylender demanded repayment, which often — 
but not always — resulted in land loss for the poor; in fact, many private lenders 
made loans in order to seize defaulters’ land.*'° The number of transactions peaked 
in 1973-1976, a time of famine and distress, surpassing the disastrous level of sales 
of 1940-1944, and in these transactions the richest usually acquired land from the 
poorest.*!” 

But the picture was more muddled. People clung to their land and sold it in tiny 
parcels, for example, 0.16 hectares on average in 1971-1976.°'° Thus, despite the 
high number of sales in and after 1974, poor owners lost only 3 percent of their 
farmland. According to one study, sales were 0.7—2.2 percent of all farmland annu- 
ally in the early 1980s, and up to 5 percent for certain groups of small farmers. 
This meant that land accumulation took a long time; large landowners in one area 
under study needed 13 years to increase their holdings by a quarter.’ Viewed from 
another angle, Rowmari — already a famine hotspot in 1974 — witnessed exception- 
ally high levels of transactions in the 1979 crisis when 10 percent of the households 
sold land, but only 2 percent lost all of their holdings as a result.” There were also 
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sometimes poor people buying and wealthy selling land, or land was changing 
hands among the better-off.””' Many who bought land in the 1960s were forced 
to sell it in the early 1970s.*” Land transactions became more frequent in villages 
with ‘modern’ agricultural production.” The struggle over land was complex and 
dogged. For many families, it ended in impoverishment and slow death from sick- 
ness and hunger for small children, but also adults.” Per capita spending declined 
in 1963-1976 for 95 percent of the population, and Muhammad Yunus found in a 
village study in 1976 that 80 percent of men thought that they were worse off than 
their parents had been.” Another village study found that families in 1984 had 
movable assets worth less than US$50 on average.°” 

There was striking social mobility in Bangladesh’s countryside. It was strongly 
on the increase in the 1970s — fueled in part by the independence conflict in 1971 
and the famine in 1974-1975 — and possibly already in the 1960s.°”’ In a period 
of 24 years in one village in Rangpur district, half of all households experienced 
upward mobility and two-thirds downward mobility, there was much in- and 
outmigration, and many families split and merged.°** Even more dramatically, a 
study of two villages showed that only 22.6 percent of rich households in 1951 
were still rich in 1981, and more than one-third of 1981s’ rich had risen to that 
status.” Amidst a general trend of descent in the lower and middle strata and 
consolidation in the upper strata, the reverse was also observed.**° The propor- 
tion of larger farms declined.**' Social mobility was strong, multidirectional and 
complex.°* 

Monetization permeated all rural social relations.*** According to a survey in 
1984-1985, the landless and minifundists derived only about 10 percent of their 
income from gifts and relief, coming in approximately equal parts from govern- 
ment relief, private relief organizations, relatives, and neighbors.*** Very few, if 
any, villagers lived only on the crops that they grew. A rising proportion of the rice 
was marketed — an estimated 10 percent in 1964-1965, 19-23 percent in 1973— 
1978, 40 percent in 1980-1985 and 60 percent around 2000, though the early fig- 
ures may be underestimates. Seventy-seven percent of the surplus was from just 
15 percent of farms in 1973-1974, but even small farms sold more than half of their 
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production in the 1990s.°* In 1974, at least half of Bangladesh’s overwhelmingly 
rural population bought rice because they either had no land or did not produce 
enough. Village studies confirm this picture. Many who were forced to sell rice in 
need of cash later had to buy some.*** Most farmers did not sell rice on the farm but 
at 6,000-6,500 technically badly equipped rural markets.°*” 

The social changes and social mobility led to tension and open conflict. Vio- 
lence pervaded the country after the war of independence anyway, with an aver- 
age 15-20 officially recorded riots per day, gheraos (in which crowds besieged 
officials and entrepreneurs), thousands of kidnappings, robberies and political 
murders.°** Robbery, theft, physical harassment and false police cases remained 
a mass phenomenon for a long time. Violent acts could be organized by large 
landowners sending gangs of thugs, or groups of poor confronting the wealthy,**° 
or directed against another ethnoreligious group, like in seizing Hindus’ land, on 
top of pogrom-like scenes.’ In a long process, Hindus lost much of their land 
in the 30 years after 1947, especially when they had to flee from persecution. 
Many disputes revolved around who was able to register on his own name land 
formerly owned by Hindus.™! Factionalism between local elites added to the 
conflicts.*” 

Conflicts over land often lasted for years.** If they involved small owners and 
went to court, they could ruin both sides, which was in the interest of rich neigh- 
bors.*“* In their conflicts with the poor, wealthy men could count on the help of 
local police and civil servants.**° Rich farmers dominated the local administrations 
and also the shalish (village arbitration courts), which had “become a rich peasants’ 
instrument”. 

But there was also infighting between the poor. Arens and van Beurden found 
in 1974-1975 that in the village in Kushtia district where they lived about 12 per- 
cent ofthe families were directly involved in land quarrels and as many indirectly. 
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The number had increased since 1960. “These villages should therefore not be 
called ‘communities’”, they added.” “[P]eople are not neighbors but rivals”, 
concluded the FAO’s country representative Hugh Brammer in 1978, and Betsy 
Hartmann and James Boyce stated: “Bangladesh is the scene of relentless strug- 
gles, pitting villager against villager”.*** BRAC too pointed out: “Tensions and 
conflicts over agriculture-related activities are unlimited” and related to labor, 
land boundaries and land transactions. Within families, many conflicts were about 
the distribution of the household income.°® Villagers stated in interviews: “Pov- 
erty forces us to be ruthless” and “I cannot afford to practice and live accord to 
high moral standards” .>*° 

A Bangladesh Institute for Development Studies’ survey of four villages in 
1974 noted that “conflict over land and scarce resources is endemic and, often, 
explicitly or implicitly violent” and “the poor are confronted with the bleakness 
of a world without law for the powerless”.**! That land disputes led to killings 
was “common”, according to a 1979 report.*” “A large number of criminal cases, 
including assault and murder in the rural areas, arise out of either disrupted own- 
ership of land or rival claims over its ownership”, read another.**? Already before 
1971, a police officer from Patuakhali district said that it was “as the harvest is 
reaped, when most crimes take place. Murders are mostly committed over crops 
or land”’.**4 Frequent theft was another issue. In the early 1980s, a scholar recorded 
197 cases of theft in a village of 376 households in Bogra district within one year; 
in about 50 percent food was stolen, in 20 percent household utensils, in 10 per- 
cent animals.°* 

Multiple conflicts also occurred within the family, especially in times 
of famine,°** but also more generally. Muslim women claiming their right 
to inherit land were challenged by male relatives, sometimes in court; hus- 
bands and sons threatened to divorce or abandon them and sometimes did 
so; kin stole women’s land with forged documents; women were beaten 
and tortured by relatives; and brothers coerced sisters to lease them their 
land but did not pay the rent and eventually wrestled the land away from 
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them.°°’ Often women did not claim their inheritance rights under Muslim 
law because this entitled them to move in with their brothers in case of 
divorce or widowhood. It was often their husbands who made women claim 
their inheritance.” This was part of a broader trend. Divorce and separation 
were on the rise, and there were more female-headed households because 
men, particularly poor men, could or would no longer “discharge their cus- 
tomary responsibilities” toward wives and daughters.** In a special variety 
of this kind of behavior, known as “seasonal divorce”, poor men divorced 
or deserted their wives in the lean season. This was also when women were 
more frequently beaten, often because husbands and sons were angry if not 
given food.‘ In the 2000s, women at a BRAC workshop said that poverty 
first eroded the ties within the extended family and then within the imme- 
diate family.**' In general, poverty led to smaller household sizes through 
disputes and lack of financial means. Whereas many studies talk of a domi- 
nance of bourgeois family models that are copied by lower classes, in Bang- 
ladesh it was the very poor who pioneered nuclear families, female-headed 
and single households.°” 

Land was not only taken from female relatives. In a “bitter struggle for 
survival”, brothers forced brothers to mortgage their land under usurious con- 
ditions and then sell it to them cheaply.°* Brothers’ living standards often 
diverged widely.° Tenancy and employment were often among brothers or 
wider kin, not always under favorable terms.’ More generally, “enmity, sus- 
picion and hatred developed between brothers fighting over land property”. 
Many such conflicts were about inheritance through which “most property is 
transferred”.’% All of these social processes and conditions were also reflected 
in people’s nourishment. 
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Table 7.1 Data on nutrition in Bangladesh in 1961-2015°° 


1961- 1962- 1965 1966- 1969- 1971 1974- 1975- 1977- 1979- 1981 


1963 1964 1968 1971 1976 1976 1979 1981 1982 

Daily calorie 1,939 2,301 1,964 1,939 2,002 1,840 1,816 2,029 1,787 1,837 1,943 

consumption 2,012 2,060 1,850 

2,094 

Calories as 80 80 

percent of 

requirements 
Daily protein 57.9 38.1 40.2 40 372 56.8 36.3 39.7 48.4 

consumption 57.5 

in grams 58.5 


1983— 1984 1985 1990- 1995— 1995— 2000- 2002- 2003- 2005- 2015 
85 92 96 97 2002 2004 2005 2007 


Daily calorie 1,854 [1,940] 1,899 1,960 1,960 1,930 2,170 2,325 2,230 2,250 ca. 
consumption 2,010 2,086 2,300 
Calories as 84 
percent of 
requirements 
Daily protein 42 43 42 45 50 48 
consumption 
in grams 


With few aberrations, these data are consistent; the methodology at their basis 
differed, though it is impossible here and for similar tables in the following case 
studies to discuss it in every case in detail; many are derived from calculations about 
the overall food supply. It is possible but uncertain that the situation was relatively 
comfortable in the early 1960s. Consumption was low in the mid- to late 1960s due 
to drought and a limited ‘modernization’ of agriculture, increased slightly at the 
end of the decade, dropped during the war of independence and the famines 1972— 
1975, and very low levels of nutrition continued into the 1980s.°% After overall 
intake levels were not much better in the 1990s, they improved in the early 2000s, 
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dropped slightly mid-decade, but rose again later.’ Calorie deficiency was reduced 
more for women than for children in the 1990s and 2000s.°” Bangladesh’s govern- 
ments adopted the UN Millenium Development Goals, but in 2015 the country “was 
behind on some nutrition, and on water and sanitation, targets”.°”! 

Bangladesh remained a land of hunger. Except for one short period, calorie 
intake was on average below the daily requirement of 2,310 (as determined by FAO 
in the 1970s). In 1987, a UNICEF team found that only 5 percent of Bangladeshis 
consumed food in sufficient quantity and quality.*” 37 percent of the population 
had an adequate food intake in 1995-1997, and the intake of fats was particularly 
low.°” Around 1995, about half of the people lived on less than 1,740 calories.’”* 
The situation improved in the 2000s, but in 2013, 24 percent received still fewer 
than 1,805 calories, and 45 percent fewer than 2,122 calories, per day.’ More than 
half ofthe children were found stunted or wasted in 1998, more than in any other 
case study included in this book. By 2006, this had hardly changed. °” 

Such general average data mask great inequality, especially in Bangladesh. Of 
course, poor people often ate less than the well-off. Many poor Bangladeshis went 
hungry, especially in the 1970s. In 1963-1964, 40.2 percent of the population 
consumed fewer than 1,935 calories, and 5.2 percent fewer than 1,720 calories, 
per day. By 1973-1974, conditions had worsened drastically when 78.5 percent 
had fewer than 1,935 calories and a staggering 42.1 percent fewer than 1,720 cal- 
ories.°’”’ And the number of those who received under 1,805 calories increased 
substantially from 1974 to 1982 both in absolute and relative terms.°’® Rural wage 
workers in particular suffered from inadequate food intake — almost all of them.°” 
Female-headed households, families of fishermen and boat pullers were also 
strongly affected.**° Even the comparatively optimistic 1975-1976 food survey 
concluded that “every member of every single family owning less than three acres 
[1.2 hectares] of land was deficient in its intake of calories, calcium, vitamin A, 
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riboflavin, and vitamin C’”.**! Those who earned less than Tk100 per month con- 
sumed 885 daily calories on average.” One study of six villages in 1984-1985 
concluded that 20 percent of the population had fewer than 887 calories per day, a 
starvation diet. The average intake was 1,526 calories.** In 1982, the poorest third 
of Bangladeshis consumed fewer than 1,500 calories per day.*** Another sign of 
poverty was that over 60 percent of the landless and poor did not possess sufficient 
clothing. Many lacked warm winter cloths and many women any sari undamaged 
enough to leave the house.*** 

In 2000, the government set the minimum daily requirement of calories at 2,122, 
lower than the FAO had done before; still, the intake of about half of citizens was 
below that level, and one quarter consumed fewer than 1,800 calories. The data were 
only slightly better in 2006.°°° One scholar concluded in 2012 that “around 40% of 
the population cannot afford to have the desired number of calories per day”, more 
than the 31.5 percent who did not reach the official calorie requirement.**’ 

Rural dwellers ate considerably more than urbanites in the 1970s, as in other 
non-industrialized countries.*** Females had a worse nutritional standard than 
males in almost all age groups.” According to one study, it was families of mini- 
fundists and domestic servants that ate the least; those of landless workers a bit 
more; families of people working in commerce, transportation and small landown- 
ers were at a medium level; and those of fishermen, larger landowners and female 
headed households (often counted among the poorest) were relatively well fed.’” 
There was little seasonal variation in per capita intake.’ 

Rice was the main staple. Two scholars in the 1970s learned of many villagers 
having just one rice meal — in their view, a full meal — per day. Another researcher 
studied a village in 1980 where 63 percent of the landless, and 30 percent of those 
with over 0.2 hectares land, had just two meals daily. In another village, those hav- 
ing three meals per day counted as rich. Yet another study in the early 1980s came 
up with even worse rates.°” In 1975-1976, people ate 440 or 520 grams of rice per 
day, according to varying data; according to a UN aid organizer, it was only 5-8 
ounces per day for many in 1972.5” In six Bangladeshi villages in 1984-1985, the 
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relatively well-off consumed 530 grams of rice on average per day, while the poor- 
est averaged just 224 grams.°”* On the other hand, a countrywide dietary survey 
in 1981-1982 found that even in the highest income group, 56 percent received 
fewer than the official daily requirement of calories.” This included children from 
wealthier families, whereas the nutritional status of relatively many poor children 
was sufficient — probably because they were working and buying their own food.” 
Gastro-intestinal diseases showed little differentiation according to wealth.*”’ Fifty 
million or more Bangladeshis went hungry regularly. 

Because more and more winter (boro) rice was grown, less pulses and veg- 
etables were produced and eaten, for which winter was the normal season. 
A large part of these pulses were marketed. This reduced many people’s intake 
of minerals and vitamins to low levels.’ That is, boro rice, which was supposed 
to solve Bangladesh’s food problem, made the rural diet even poorer. The popu- 
lation’s fruit consumption declined even more steeply.°” Vitamin A and iron 
deficiency were widespread, but according to the 1981-1982 food survey, peo- 
ple had enough iron, thiamine and niacine while most lacked calcium, riboflavin 
and vitamin C.°° Micronutrient intake also differed according to income. In 
this situation, NGOs like BRAC and the Grameen Bank called on their mem- 
bers to grow and eat vegetables, which, like fruit, women could tend without 
violating purdah. Raising vegetables had higher rates of return than rice farming 
in the 1990s.° Over the period 1973-1998, vegetable production was on par 
with population growth, unlike pulses and oilseeds which needed to be import- 
ed. Vitamin A deficiency, which had caused blindness in about 30,000 chil- 
dren annually, was largely overcome between 1982 and 2004, though anemia 
was not.“ Today, Bangladesh boasts to be the world’s third largest vegetable 
producer.” 

Although much of the population is still chronically hungry, people in Bangla- 
desh came to live much longer lives in the past half-century. 
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Table 7.2 Data on life and death in Bangladesh in 1960-20 136% 


1960 1961 1965 1970 1971 1972 1979 1981 1983 1984 1984/ 1985/ 1987 


1985 1986 
Life 43 48 44 45 48 49 50 49/50 47 48 
expectancy 45 44/45 56 53.9 
Infant 151 153 149 132 121 148 131 120 
mortality 155 125 
per 1,000 
Under five 262 258 177 223 194 152 
mortality 
per 1,000 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1997 2001 2004 2011 2013 


Life 50 532 51 556 58 66 69 70.4 
expectancy 55 

61 
Infant 115 91 108 109 56 37 
mortality 111 
per 1,000 
Under five ca. 138 191 84 47 
mortality 180 
per 1,000 


Invariably, there are some contradictions and gaps in such compilations, and some 
question marks are at place. However, the data show improvements, first slow with 
some stagnation (or even declines) in the 1980s but then accelerating. Reportedly, the 
average child mortality between 1980 and 1985 was at up to 215 per 1,000.° One 
author holds that infant mortality declined slowly from the 1950s to the early 1980s, 
though it stagnated in the early 1970s.°% However, from 1990 to the early 2000s, it 
was halved, and the death rate for children under five was down 45 percent. Accord- 
ing to UNICEF data, the death rate for children under five was 32.4 per 1,000 in 2017, 
after a steady decline over more than 25 years (1990: 143.8 per 1,000). By the 
1970s, adult mortality was relatively high, and markedly higher than average among 
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the poor, but normally there was not much ofa social differentiation in deaths among 
children (except during the 1974-1975 famine).°'° And this appears to have remained 
so for a while. However, life expectancy increased from 55 years to 63 years from 
the early 1990s to the early 2000s°!' and is today over 70 years. But for many people, 
these improvements were not the result of a much better diet than before. 


The impact of migration 


Phenomena of migration are important to understand social changes in the country- 
side and have strong implications for rural poverty. Labor emigration increased in the 
second half of the 1970s and rose to a significant level in the 1980s, when between 
150,000 and 250,000, Bangladeshis were registered as working abroad. Annual 
departures first exceeded 50,000 in 1981; there were between 200,000 and 250,000 
from the early 1990s to the mid-2000s and one million in 2007-2008.°'? By tendency, 
the dominant sort of emigrant shifted from highly skilled to unskilled workers, the 
main destination changed from Britain (until the early 1970s) to the Persian Gulf 
region." In the early 1990s, an increasing number of Bangladeshis also emigrated to 
Malaysia and North America.‘'* Migrants to Britain came primarily from Sylhet dis- 
trict and those to West Asia from Chittagong, Noakhali, Sylhet, Dhaka and Comilla 
districts.°'5 In 2015, between 8.6 and 10 million Bangladeshis worked abroad.‘'‘ 
Labor emigration is said to have made a big impact on the national economy. In 
the 1980s, the value of remittances from workers abroad (which had been modest 
in 1976 at slightly above US$50 million, or 10 percent of export earnings) were 
US$700 million, which was 90 percent of export earnings (though not enough to 
make up for the country’s trade deficit) or from 2 percent to 5 percent of GDP. 
This share rose to between 7 percent and 10 percent in 2005—2015.°'’ Emigrants’ 
money transfers home from abroad reached $1 billion annually in the early 1990s, 
$2 billion in 2001-2002, $5 billion in 2006 and $14 billion in 2013-2014.°°° The 
government’s Workers Earnings’ Scheme channeled some of this money into the 
ready-made garment export sector, the country’s most important emerging indus- 
try. Remittances constituted 3.7 percent of rural household incomes in 1987/1988 
but 18.5 percent in 2000. Privately recipients used money from remittances for 
housing, savings, but also invested it in land, bullocks, water pumps, tubewells, 
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tractors and fertilizer. In some places, this drove up land prices. Labor emigrants 
tended to come from wealthier households, or their families acquired wealth (this 
was especially true for migration to Britain), although there was no guarantee.” 
This means that labor emigration may have spurred agricultural capital accumula- 
tion. It also boosted education for some relatives in Bangladesh as well as strict 
interpretations of Islam and practices of purdah, although it also provided eco- 
nomic opportunities for women at home.‘ But these effects became weaker. In 
2013, about 80 percent of emigrants were from poor families, and the money they 
sent home was the primary income in 78 percent of their families.°* 

There were other population movements. One was urbanization: from 1960 to 
1992, the urban population increased from 5 percent to 17 percent of the total (or 
about from three million to 17 million). In 2015, it was 24 percent. From 1974 to 
1981 alone, four million people relocated to cities.“ Both men and women moved. 
In the 1970s, people also moved seasonally to the cities in the summer, when demand 
for labor in the countryside was low, to work in factories and as cooks, servants, driv- 
ers, bricklayers and dockworkers.°° The second movement to gain importance was 
seasonal rural-rural labor migration of work gangs of poor men for agricultural work 
for between one day and two months, either short-distance or outside the home dis- 
trict, which was in part organized by rich peasants.*’ Third, in the 1980s about half a 
million people went to farm as semi-colonial settlers into the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
And fourth, several million Bangladeshis trickled across the border into eastern India 
over decades. Many but not all of these emigrés probably just managed to make a liv- 
ing without sending remittances. In the state of Assam alone, the Indian authorities 
deny four million people citizenship for allegedly being Bangladeshi immigrants. 


Conclusion 


Bangladesh greatly increased its staple food production per capita, especially in 
the 1990s and 2000s, but there is still mass hunger. National and international rural 
development policies were production-oriented and primarily based on irrigation, 
upon which the use of high-yielding varieties depended. Domestic and interna- 
tional strategists saw credit programs as the key to increasing the use of technical 
inputs in food production. But in none of these loan programs, the majority ever 
‘graduated’ from credit, whether it was in the Comilla approach, the integrated rural 
development programs or among Grameen Bank customers. They all failed. In the 
former two, the resources were appropriated by large and medium landowners, and 
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the latter program turned away from grain production and supported a secondary 
or alternative income through self-employment in various agricultural and non- 
agricultural activities, helping create “survivalist” micro-firms.°° 

Farming families financed any technical inputs for grain production instead pri- 
marily with own savings and secondarily through informal credit. For small peas- 
ants and minifundists, this meant to take on great sacrifices. For some, they bore 
fruit; others lost the little farmland they had; and many carried on, barely surviv- 
ing. In this sense, what happened can be called “immiserizing growth” leading to 
dispossession and, for many, proletarianization.‘' Bangladesh is an example where 
small peasant ‘development’ and technical inputs resulted in more inequality and 
a lot of hunger. 

It has to be kept in mind that much of the money designated as foreign ‘aid’ 
for Bangladesh paid the salaries of ‘experts’ and never reached the country. Most 
of the money and goods that did arrive ended up in the hands of civil servants, 
rural elites and military officers? and, so, stimulated other parts of the economy 
than programmed, namely, construction and services to supply these elites. 
It was also from their ranks that Bangladesh’s textile industrialists emerged. 
Among these elites were a “military-bureaucratic oligarchy” and merchants that 
one critic called “lumpen capitalists”, who appeared, at least early on, to amass 
“not capital, but wealth’”.°°* Also, national and international development projects 
inevitably created new divisions in society because they never had the capacity to 
‘reach’ more than a fraction of the population. “We now have a new class of the 
aided and patronised poor who have been divided from the masses of the poor”, 
Rehman Sobhan stated.‘° This reinforced the lack of class solidarity in rural 
Bangladesh.‘ The fact that foreign agencies paid their Bangladeshi employees 
much higher salaries than the Bangladeshi government its officials, created addi- 
tional envy and discord.®’ In a way, then, ‘development’ did function as state 
surveillance and control of society, as Abdul Bhuiyan et al. argued, though it was 
not as tight and effective as they believed.*** Settlement programs, for example, 
failed. However, military and civilian regimes alike successfully aimed at the 
stabilization of capitalism in Bangladesh and the country’s integration into the 
world economy. 

People do live much longer in Bangladesh now than 50 years ago. But this is 
primarily the result of measures in basic health care that BRAC, other NGOs and the 
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state took with some support from abroad, not because of changes in food production 
and distribution and any capital accumulation that occurred there. There is still much 
hunger and misery in the country, and even the larger part of proletarianization — 
if this is progress — is happening by sending workers abroad. 


8 Indonesia 


Limits to farming intensification and 
poverty alleviation 


Indonesia is important here as a nation of hunger and large farming intensification 
programs for small peasants, which many scholars have regarded as successful, but 
which at a closer look were unevenly adopted and had ambivalent social effects. 

Indonesia is the largest and most populous of my cases. In the 1970s, it was fifth 
among the world’s most populous nations, and the fourth after 1991. Its rapidly 
growing population reached 100 million around 1963 and 200 million in 1995.' In 
2000, the country had about 69,000 villages.* Ethnically, linguistically, culturally 
and religiously diverse, it was and is dominated by Islam and the Javanese. About 
60 percent of its people lived (and live) on the fertile and densely populated island 
of Java which is about the size of Greece. Consisting of several thousand islands in 
tropical Southeast Asia, Indonesia’s geography, climate and biological conditions 
also vary greatly. The soils in many parts of the outer islands are poorer than on 
Java and Bali, and parts of the east are quite dry. 

Only a small part of the country’s 1.9 million square kilometers was under 
cultivation — 10 percent in 1980 (including annual and perennial cropland); accord- 
ing to other data, 14.4 percent in 1975 and between 12 and 17.1 percent in 1993. 
Close to two-thirds was forests and woodlands.* Most people were farming in the 
countryside. Rice was the dominant crop, March to May being the most important 
harvest period.* Estimates from the early 1970s are that rice was the main crop 
for 7.5 million peasant families, corn for 3.2 million and cassava for 1.5 million.’ 
Rice provided over half of the calories that Indonesians consumed, and corn and 
cassava each supplied 10 percent.° Under Dutch colonialism, the archipelago was 
known for its plantation economy, but plantations were in decline after the 1930s. 
In the 1970s and 1980s, cash crops such as coconut, rubber and palm oil covered 
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a relatively small and (except for palm oil and sugar) shrinking area and were 
mostly grown by small peasants, with whom contract farming was on the rise.’ 

Many scholars see Indonesia as a country rising out of poverty through intel- 
ligent government policies. For whatever such data are worth, aggregate economic 
growth was very dynamic in the 1970s (7.6 percent) and lower, but notable, in the 
1960s (3.5 percent), 1980s (4.9 percent) and 1990s, rising again in the 2000s.° 
In 1965, Indonesia was nominally behind China, India and Bangladesh in per 
capita GDP; in 1990, it had surpassed them (but it has fallen behind the PRC 
again since).’ The following periodization is standard: crisis and hyperinflation in 
1964-1966; stabilization and recovery in 1966-1973; strong growth through oil 
booms and state dirigism in 1974-1982; post-oil growth, liberalization and more 
of an export orientation in 1983-1996; and deep economic crisis in 1997-1999, '° 
Deregulation came on installments, with substantial steps in 1986 focusing more 
on trade and finance than industry and agriculture.'' According to many analysts, 
a clever exchange rate policy with three major devaluations 1978-1986 eased 
the transition away from a merely oil-based economy.” As the mainstream nar- 
rative goes, the state invested the oil windfalls wisely to help intensify farming, in 
building domestic industries and expanding the educational sector. For in the mid- 
1970s, most industrial employment was still in cottage industries in the food and 
forest product processing sectors.'* Aside from mining (oil and mineral resources), 
the leading sector in terms of value, and the related large petrochemical factories, 
what emerged in the 1980s were labor-intensive consumer goods industries such 
as textiles and garment production, in part located in the countryside.'* In terms 
of employment, agricultural and wood processing remained the largest industries 
by far." 

Economic performance and development policies had substantial social effects. 
Officially, the number of poor people fell from 54 to 23 million between 1976 and 
1996, or from 40 percent to 11 percent of the population. After the 1997-1998 
crisis, it stood at 48 million in 1999 and remained above 30 million until 2010 
(13.3 percent), indicating that the problems were structural.'° Only then, the pov- 
erty rate dropped steeply. At the onset of the crisis in 1997, many were just slightly 
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above the official poverty line.'’ This is a reminder of the limited value of these 
official data. 

Indonesia is also a prime example of a developmental dictatorship.'* From 1965 
to 1998, the country was governed by an authoritarian, hybrid military-civilian 
regime under General Suharto, which called its rule the ‘New Order’. It came to 
power during a time of economic and social crisis, political polarization and exter- 
nal confrontation with capitalist countries. The occasion for the takeover was a 
coup attempt of leftist-leaning officers, which propaganda blamed on the Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia, the largest communist party ever in a capitalist coun- 
try with over 15 million members, if one includes affiliated organizations. From 
October 1965 to early 1966, an estimated half-million alleged communists were 
murdered in all parts of the country in a mixture of official and popular violence 
by military units, paramilitaries of other political parties, religious groups, mass 
organizations and angry crowds. At least another 1.8 million were arrested. Impov- 
erishment, hunger, struggles for land, religious and ethnic conflict, including about 
transmigrants and ethnic Chinese, and disputes between neighbors were among the 
causes of the violence." Later, mass violence remained an important element of the 
New Order, including long-term counterinsurgency campaigns harming civilians 
in Aceh and Irian Jaya/West Papua, anti-Chinese pogroms, the occupation of East 
Timor starting in 1975 and a wave of killings and expulsions in 1996-1999. 

The authoritarian system, in which elected village officials were replaced by 
government-appointed ones, also influenced agricultural production statistics; 
some U.S. observers found those too optimistic because they were based on esti- 
mates by village officials.” According to Richard Robison, the mass violence 
of 1965 was a “victory [. . .] for the propertied classes over the threat posed by 
the landless and the urban workers”.”' The New Order, others argued, favored 
comprador relationships “to serve the interest of the military elite and the civilian 
bureaucracy and business groups” — that is, existing elite groups.” 

The role of the military itself in the economy was ambiguous. Officially, its 
share of government expenditure dropped from 24.5 percent in 1970 to 15 percent 
in 1978 and 8.4 percent in 1988, but there are doubts about these figures, and the 
military also funded itself through its own unregistered economic activities, which 
included some big firms.” Many observers and contemporaries have just shouted 
‘corruption!’ and assumed that it blocked productivity, though it appears more 
helpful to regard corruption as having facilitated or driven some of Indonesia’s 
growth because some capital derived from corruption was invested in productive 
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sectors of the economy and because the leadership supervised the situation, pre- 
venting anarchy through corruption.” 

The state in Indonesia grew during the post-1965 regime (as it did in all my 
other cases). Until 1985, the government’s routine budget grew at the same pace 
as the development budget. The number of civil servants increased especially in 
1969-1974 and in the early 1980s, reaching 608,000 in 1963, 1.6 million in 1974, 
2.7 million in 1984, and four million in 1992; and 1.6 million civil servants worked 
for the Department of Education alone in 1986.” Building on earlier efforts, the 
regime pursued a policy of universal primary education, essentially eradicating 
tural illiteracy by the 1990s.” Yet government expenditure grew in line with the 
economy; it fell back to its 1970s level (18.5 percent of GDP) in the late 1980s after 
having been higher for some years.” 

A number of events influenced and interrupted what was perceived as Indo- 
nesia’s success story. They point to the fact that, despite the authoritarian system, 
there was no uniform opinion about issues of development, but a lot of debate, 
even conflict.” One was the so-called Malari affair: anti-Japanese, anti-foreign and 
anti-Chinese riots in reaction to a visit of Japanese Prime Minister Tanaka in Janu- 
ary 1974.” The background was widespread criticism among elites and students 
of undue foreign and Indonesian—Chinese economic influence, which was per- 
ceived to cause inequality (and block careers by non-Chinese Indonesian elites).*° 
Although perceived as a student protest, most of those arrested after the mid-Janu- 
ary 1974 riots were laborers.*' The Malari affair led the government to adopt more 
nationalistic, equality-driven development policies. Another event occurred soon 
afterwards. The public oil-based company Pertamina basically collapsed in 1975, 
after it had overextended itself — also producing fertilizer and pesticides on a mas- 
sive scale — financed by unregulated foreign borrowing over some years. Its debt of 
US$10.5 billion far surpassed Indonesia’s entire other foreign debt.” This marked 
limits to the country’s industrialization and renewed Indonesian dependence on 
foreign credit, despite its frequent positive trade balance (the dominant trading 
partner in the 1970s was Japan).” 

The Asian economic crisis of 1997-1998 also affected Indonesia, with two mil- 
lion manufacturing jobs lost, agriculture stagnant for three years, a large part of 
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foreign private investment withdrawn, private consumption dropping by 3 percent 
and state expenses by much more.” The impact was especially bad in Java, where 
many industrial workers returned to the countryside, depressing agricultural wag- 
es.” However, this was not only about an external shock, for signs of stagnation 
had begun earlier, and recovery afterwards was slow. The period 1996-1999 was 
also a period of great social tensions; political upheaval; anti-Chinese pogroms, 
violent conflict and mass expulsion in many areas of the archipelago, like Aceh, 
Kalimantan, Sulawesi, Maluku and Jakarta; the fall of the Suharto regime amidst 
corruption charges; and Indonesia’s withdrawal from East Timor. 

Built on a bloodbath, the New Order’s raison d’être was preventing communism. 
Realizing — like the governor of Riau province, Colonel Arifui — that only a small 
minority “of the estimated 20 million PKI sympathizers and 3 million members” 
had been killed, development policies were supposed to forestall leftist activities. 
Among Suharto’s political concerns, the “first is avoiding conditions favorable to 
the revival of the PKI”, which was why the regime wanted to improve social con- 
ditions in Java.*’ For example, the success of the first five-year development plan 
was called essential to fight communism.** The Sub-District Credit Agency (BKK) 
was founded in 1970 “with the explicitly political objective of defusing potential 
subversion by providing economic opportunities for low-income groups” through 
small loans.” Moderate leftist opponents also invoked the communist threat to 
justify their demands or accused Indonesian-Chinese capitalists of being part of a 
communist plot. Business International, the U.S. consultancy group, turned the 
argument around: “New Order policies that consistently favor foreign investment 
have become possible only because of the post-1965 political restructuring that 
excludes important groups from power and applies a high degree of pressure and 
coercion against opponents of the regime”.*! In 1972, some projects supported by 
Oxfam “had to stop working [. . .] until they had been cleared by authorities” 
since the government was “concerned about the infiltration of communism into 
the villages”. Anti-communism triggered social reformism and efforts at poverty 
alleviation, but also set limits to social engagement. 

Thus, the regime tried to prevent famines. The year 1972 saw the threat of nation- 
wide shortages (see Chapter 3). The regime managed to contain it, but the crisis 
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re-ignited inflation that had just been brought under control.” Later on, shortages 
became regional affairs again.“ From 1966 to 1968, famines had killed many peo- 
ple.* In 1976 and 1978-1979, more food shortages were reported, especially in 
Central and Eastern Java, in Nusa Tenggara and in East Timor — which was by far the 
worst due to military food denial and resettlement strategies (see later).*° The year 
1978 was a difficult time especially on the eastern islands. There were hunger deaths 
on Flores after three years of crop failures*’ and a famine in the area of Karawang, 
West Java, and the insufficient government response in the attempt to conceal it 
spurred protest.** Drought and a wereng (brown planthopper) infestation had led 
to crop failures and shortages in West Java in 1977, followed by people turning to 
substitute foods, rumors of hunger deaths and widespread outmigration. The head 
of the regency administration of Karawang also blamed the situation on unspeci- 
fied socioeconomic factors.” In some places, starvation occurred also later, like in 
late 1981 in Gunung Kidul regency, Central Java, and in 1983 in Irian Jaya (West 
Papua). In that year, Indonesia’s rice output fell by 5-10 percent after a drought.” 


Rural development policies 


In assessing Indonesian rural development policies, it is fundamental to note the 
country’s high levels of investment. Gross domestic investment increased from 
7 or 8 percent of GDP in 1965 to 21.8 percent in the 1970s, 27.6 percent in the 
1980s and 28.7 percent in 1991-1998 (about two-thirds of it was private invest- 
ment), and gross domestic savings grew from 8 percent to 26 percent, 31 percent 
and 29.5 percent in the 1970s, 1980s and 1990s. Though such upward trends were 
common in Asian low-income countries, Indonesia’s was far steeper than average, 
and its investment rate was one of the highest in the world in the 1990s.°' The 
development budget in the country rose from about one-third to more than half of 
total government expenditure.*” This emphasis on investment involved great sacri- 
fices for the population because only a smaller part of it was either foreign ‘aid’ or 
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private investment from abroad. Private consumption as a share of GDP dropped 
from 88 percent in 1965 to 78 percent in 1970, 68 percent in 1975, 52 percent in 
1980, 59 percent in 1985 and 53 percent in 1989.’ In addition to the state, it was 
also citizens who made a lot of savings and then investments. Richard Robison 
concludes that Indonesia underwent, instead of a mere dependency on foreign capi- 
tal, a “process of domestic capital accumulation, both private and state”.* 

Five-year development plans (repelita) drawn up by the National Planning Board 
(BAPPENAS) described Indonesia’s policy goals after 1969, ostensibly trying to 
avoid unrealistic objectives of previous development plans and slogans." There 
had been plans for 1956-1961 and 1961-1969, but this time, Suharto insisted on 
“non-inflationary sources” of funding, that is, to cover expenses in the budget or 
from foreign sources.” During the first four five-year development plans covering 
1969-1989, reducing poverty received increasing attention. All four were oriented 
toward economic stability and growth, but only the first — to raise rice production 
by 50 percent and build industries supporting agriculture”! — reached its growth tar- 
gets. In agriculture, these were also missed in Repelita II but surpassed in Repelita 
III.” The first two five-year development plans explicitly aimed at food self-suffi- 
ciency.” Yet in the view of some analysts and also according to an official Indone- 
sian statement, it was only Repelita II that marked a turn to social goals and became 
more equality oriented in response to the Malari riots.°' “Repelita II was the first 
program to include a chapter on alleviating poverty, on more equal distribution 
of the benefits of development” and on preventing inequality between regions, 
whereas its predecessor had opted for “uneven development”. However, when it 
appeared opportune, Suharto still described the country’s agricultural development 
goals as “first to increase food production and secondly to improve [the] lot [of 
the] farmer”. 

Repelita III set the motto “equitable distribution” and mentioned “Eight Paths 
to Equity” (number 3 of which was “equal income distribution”) but it was 
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“disappointingly vague” concerning “employment policies in relation to [. . .] 
landless laborers”.°* Apparently, it also made “harmonization between the social 
groups” an aim.“ Already with Repelita I, planners sought to raise food produc- 
tion enough to reach a daily per capita supply of 2,100 calories and 55 grams of 
proteins. This goal was reached, but in this particular case, it appears equally 
important that it was even set. In Repelita IV, the emphasis shifted to mining and 
education, away from agriculture and also trade and tourism.” 

There were also regional (and regency) development plans — 11 of them by 
October 1976 comprising 11,000 pages of documents, and separate plans for each 
of over 900 development projects. The regional plans seem to have come close to 
an integrated rural development approach, which the ‘World Bank’ also adopted in 
part in the late 1970s. Provincial authorities were given wide authority to make 
and implement plans,” which made coordination between the provinces and the 
different national ministries involved in ‘development’ a problem, also because of 
a lack of data on the provincial level.” 

Suharto was stylized in Indonesia as the ‘father of development’ but internation- 
ally he has often been regarded as a dull and corrupt power monger. However, that 
is too simplistic. On the one hand, he did have a lot of blood on his hands, and not 
only from 1965 to 1966 and East Timor. On the other hand, it seems that Suharto 
was “Minister-Coordinator for National Development and Planning” even before 
the 1965 coup, as few scholars have realized.” Already as a military office in the 
1950s, he engaged in large-scale informal economic activities — in part to provide 
for military veterans — and development projects.” Suharto had political vision. 
He understood the 1969-1994 planning period as a 25-year plan and contributed 
to the “second twenty-five year plan” (1994-2018), through which the government 
wanted to make Indonesia a middle-income country despite the facts that it would 
soon exhaust its oil reserves, and rice production in Java was at its limits, that 
is, new success models were needed.“ In November 1985, Suharto was invited 
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to address the FAO Conference on the occasion of its 40th anniversary. He also 
received an FAO award.” 

In hindsight, Radius Prawiro, a key strategist, described the goal of the govern- 
ment’s “Social Engineering through Economics” policy as limiting urbanization 
by keeping people in the countryside.” But agriculture received a minor share of 
public investment, as in the other countries studied in detail in this book, and it 
decreased in every five-year development plan. In Repelita I (1969-1974), it was 
still high at 30.1 percent of investment spending, when agriculture was regarded as 
the most important economic sector with high potential and rice supplies were of 
major concern to the government. But in Repelita II (1974-1979), agriculture and 
irrigation were to get 19.1 percent of expenditures (of which half was for irrigation; 
7.6 percent of the total was for rice).’’ In the following five-year plan, agriculture 
and irrigation were supposed to absorb 14 percent, in Repelita IV (1984-1989) 
12.7 percent.” These figures indicate a consistent, though secondary, interest in 
agriculture. But as other data suggest, in the 1980s, the emphasis on agriculture 
was greater in the Indonesian government than in foreign ‘aid’ agencies.” 

The allocation of subsidies is a good indicator for the points of emphasis of 
Indonesian rural development policies. From 1970 to 1984, the thrust shifted sev- 
eral times between irrigation, on the one hand, and fertilizer and pesticides, on the 
other hand; irrigation was the focus in 1969-1973 and 1977-1981. These three 
sectors combined accounted for two-thirds of all agricultural subsidies.*° Public 
expenditure for irrigation peaked in 1977-1983, with over US$1.2 billion of ODA 
support. It got 16 percent of the development budget in Repelita I (1969-1974), far 
higher than the 10 percent in Repelita II (1974-1979), though in absolute figures, 
investment rose from 114 billion to 546 billion Rupiah.*' Total agricultural sub- 
sidies were considerable — US$700 million in 1986, according to a ‘World Bank’ 
estimate.” 

As Tumari Jatileksono argued, fertilizer subsidies had a greater influence on 
farmers’ gains than those for irrigation.** The fertilizer subsidy was at 33 percent of 
real production and provision costs in 1971, but in 1974, 75 percent were report- 
ed.* Later, it was around 50 percent.® Public costs of this subsidy were not so high 
in the 1970s — except for 1974-1975 and 1975-1976 — but strongly on the rise in 
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the early 1980s.% In most years from 1973 to 1985, the fertilizer subsidy consumed 
between 1.5 and 7 percent of the government’s development budget, sometimes 
almost half of agriculture’s share including irrigation, and this share was on the rise 
again in the late 1980s.*’ As for pesticides, in the middle of that decade, farmers 
paid allegedly only 10-20 percent of the full economic costs.** For rice, there was 
a state-guaranteed floor price,‘ and cultivators received a relatively high propor- 
tion of the market price when selling to official agents. Such policies raised the 
incomes of farmers with rice surpluses, steadily reduced seasonal price fluctuations 
and limited marketing margins for private traders.” However, apparently this was 
not always and everywhere the case — unlike for many other crops, including food 
crops, rainfed rice producers’ income terms of trade in Java developed negatively 
in 1971-1977.” Sjahrir has argued that subsidies replaced older “village welfare 
institutions” and practices and functioned as flanking measures for the commod- 
itization of life.” 

Pressed by foreign ‘advisers’ and institutions, and some national experts, the 
government later reduced or abolished many subsidies. The urea subsidy continued 
even after 1998, but the one for (imported) potassium was discontinued in 1993 
and the one for phosphate reduced in 1994.” The publicly guaranteed minimum 
price for corn was given up in 1991, but the government still kept rice at 20 percent 
below world market prices in the late 1990s.* The core agenda was kept (urea and 
rice subsidies), and sideshows were given up — the state had not done much anyway 
to support corn and cassava farming through pricing.” In many places, small peas- 
ants’ living standards deteriorated in the 1990s.”° 

The core mechanism for agricultural development was the BIMAS (mass guid- 
ance) program, established in 1963, operating since 1965-1966 and later supple- 
mented by the INMAS (mass intensification) program for better-off farmers who 
did not need credit.” Similar to its 1959 predecessor, BIMAS included the five 
efforts (pantja usaha) for irrigation, improved seeds, mineral fertilizer, pesticides 
and extension for improved cultivation techniques.” Seeds, fertilizer and pesticides 
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under the program came as a “package” in inflexible, fixed amounts per hectare 
rice land; half of the package’s price was for fertilizer.” As the program expanded, 
this package fit local conditions less and less.'°° Local officials coerced peasants 
into participating or, for those who did not want to use the entire package, espe- 
cially pesticides, into doing so fully.'” In the early 1970s, BIMAS concentrated on 
rice production; corn was included in the second half of the decade, but cassava 
hardly at all.’ In some places, officials forced program participants to sow a cer- 
tain amount of rice.'” BIMAS’ focus was on irrigated agriculture. By early 1975, 
only 3 percent of the area covered was rainfed.'™* 

The BIMAS/INMAS program went through some years of stagnation starting 
with 1973.'° Repayment rates for BIMAS loans sharply decreased after 1974, and 
more than half of the farmers withdrew or were excluded from the program; default- 
ers had to turn to INMAS, whose loans were not subsidized. In 1984, BIMAS 
was discontinued because it incurred losses.” Participation in BIMAS peaked in 
1974-1975 at 3.6 million farmers, and the area covered varied between 4 million 
and 4.5 million hectares in 1973-1977.'” Increasingly, the program included the 
dry season.'®’ After 1976, the credit sum and the number of farm inspectors were 
expanded.'® In late 1979, the government launched another program (INSUS) 
under which groups farming a total of 100-150 hectares managed their own irriga- 
tion and decided about their use of inputs.!'° 

Many commentators have considered BIMAS a success. They exaggerated. The 
rice area under intensification grew in 1970-1988 from 42 percent to 90 percent 
on Java and from 15 percent to 60 percent elsewhere.''' The USAID presented 
BIMAS as a viable model for providing small loans.''” But BIMAS focused on 
Java, yet rice yields actually increased initially more off Java and thus outside 
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the program.' Supply and supervision networks were loose; in the wet season 
in 1971-1972, there was only one extension officer for 512 farms, one bank offi- 
cial for 462 farms, and one kiosk selling fertilizer and pesticides for 187 farms." 
Particularly on outer islands like Sulawesi, the extension service was considered 
insufficient.'!> In 1974, the government tried to supplement agricultural extension 
with the BUTSI (volunteer service) program aiming at sending young, educated 
field workers to 22,000 villages (about one-third of the total) to motivate locals to 
undertake their own development activities.''® However, their top-down practices 
limited their effectiveness. In addition, there were special radio programs for small 
peasants. '!7 

Some analysts have argued that BIMAS primarily served well-to-do landowners — 
or, actually, non-farmers — who received most of the credit.''® Bigger landowners 
benefited more through doing more multi-cropping, or they misused BIMAS credit 
for trade, moneylending, buying vehicles and land.! Some staff members helped 
with this misuse, and intensification packages’ benefits were small for very small 
farms.'?° The conditions for the landless were worsened by the program.'”! 

One of the government’s motivations for promoting agricultural development 
was its concerns about growing food imports of rice and wheat. Having hovered 
around 1 million tons in the early 1960s and then plummeting, annual foreign rice 
deliveries trebled from 276,000 tons in 1966-1970 to 828,000 tons in 1971-1975, 
and from 1977 to 1980, they were close to 2 million tons, or one-fifth of world 
trade.'” In 1957-1964, Indonesia imported around 10 percent of the rice it con- 
sumed (as was the case in 1900-1935, after which the percentage fell), 5-6 percent 
in 1965-1975, 10-12 percent in 1976-1980, and 8 percent in 1984.'% From 1973 to 
1980, Indonesia’s rice imports cost between US$327 and $690 million per year." 
But relative costs expressed as a percentage of all imports and of export earnings 
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decreased in the longer run.' Mostly coming from Southeast Asia and China, 
almost half of imports were sent to Jakarta in the late 19705.'”° 

A minor share of grain imports were food aid — less than half even in the crisis 
year 1972-1973.'?’ For example, U.S.-financed food for work projects in Indonesia 
reached 75,000 workers in 1973, and six dependents for each. That was at a peak 
for U.S. food aid; another was in 1978-1981, when the USA sent about $400 mil- 
lion in food aid to Indonesia at the height of Indonesian mass violence in East 
Timor (but far from all was for East Timor).'” 

Indonesia reduced its imports of rice (but not wheat) in the first half of the 
1980s.'*° ‘Experts’ were ecstatic. Indonesia accomplished a shaky rice self- 
sufficiency in the mid-1980s, after having been the world’s biggest importer in the 
late 1970s. For this, Suharto received an FAO award in 1986 — but his country was 
back to rice imports in the early 1990s, which reached 1 million tons in 1994 and 
1.8 million tons (at very high prices) in 2007-2008, when it was again the biggest 
rice-importing nation.'*! 

Compared to production-oriented policies, other ‘food security’ measures played 
a much smaller role. The government’s main point was to keep rice prices low. 
While it spent smaller sums to provide armed forces personnel and civil service 
with affordable rice, its main effort after late 1972 consisted of throwing rice on the 
market when prices reached a critical point. From 1972 to 1980, these interventions 
were only partially based on domestic procurement, usually below | million tons, 
which the state supplemented by imports." At some point, the state subsidized 
rice for consumers by over 50 percent of what the market price would have been.'™ 
Budget expenditures for this support varied greatly between the early 1970s and 
the 1980s; usually low, much less than for public investment in private production, 
it peaked in 1973-1974, 1979-1980 and 1981-1982 to shield Indonesians from 
high world market prices.'*4 Wheat price subsidies were clearly aiming at urban 
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consumers, many of whom were not poor.'** This was not so clearly the case with 
rice because land-poor rural dwellers had to buy much of their rice as well.!*° 

The state did not reach its food reserve target figure of 1 million tons, or 7 per- 
cent of annual consumption, until sometime between 1978 and 1980.'”” These 
stocks were held by the National Logistics Organization BULOG, which kept one- 
third in private storehouses in 1975.8 BULOG had a staff of 5,000 in the early 
1980s. Its far-reaching tasks included purchasing rice from farmers, maintaining 
floor prices for rice producers and ceiling prices for consumers, importing rice and 
wheat and distributing it to two million military and civil service households. "° 
But its impact was limited by the fact that it received only 22 percent of mar- 
keted grain, whereas the rest was bought by private traders.'*° BULOG claimed 
that Indonesia was the first country that “succeeded in working out comprehensive 
programs of securing food supplies”.'*' This was a daring statement, but it seems 
that Indonesian price stabilization policies were relatively successful, even though 
BULOG was criticized for intervening too late repeatedly, for example in 1967, 
1969 and 1972, and there were many severe cases of severe embezzlement within 
this parastatal.'* 

Nutrition programs received comparatively minor funding, although a government- 
sponsored nutrition “movement”, which had been in its beginnings in 1974, had 
expanded to 30,000 villages ten years later.!* The official POSYANDU child nutri- 
tion program included regular weighing and education about food, in some places 
also immunizations and oral rehydration therapy against diarrheal diseases, but no 
supplemental feeding and no village gardens, at least not for a long time. Around 
1986, this program’s funding was reduced.'** From 1979 to 1985, another program 
with supplemental feeding covered between 3,000 and 12,000 villages.'* 
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Foreign impact 


After 1965, Indonesia, similar to the other case-study countries, financed first all 
of the development budget with foreign sources (1966-1968) or then more than 
half (until 1973).' In 1973, a U.S. diplomat reported: “On an investment rate of 
12% of GDP, more than half is reported to be from foreign sources”.'* Oil revenue 
lessened the dependence in the years to follow. During Repelita II (1974-1979), 
34.6 percent of the development budget was covered by foreign ‘aid’, 80 percent 
of which was loans, driving up the national debt.'** Yet plans to reduce the foreign 
share toward the end of Repelita II to 16 percent were not implemented, '* in part 
because of the Pertamina crisis. Foreign ‘aid’ fell from 27 percent of total budget 
revenue in 1969-1970 to 14 percent in 1973-1974,'°° but later the proportion was 
again on the rise, to 15-20 percent in 1975-1985 and 25-30 percent, or 5 percent 
of GDP, in the years afterwards.'*! Part of the background was that gross domestic 
capital formation was negative 1983-1985. When oil prices dropped in the world 
market in 1985-1986, the government reduced its own development budget by 
one-third. The country accumulated much debt and repeatedly devalued its cur- 
rency.'” Thus, Indonesia was the world’s largest recipient of ‘development aid’ in 
1990, ahead of India and China.'* Its national debt grew to US$20 billion in 1982 
and $45 billion in 1989, which was high in comparison to GNP and export earn- 
ings.'°* As interest payment and repayment obligations grew, the overall flow of 
foreign capital to Indonesia 1970-1986 was negative, according to one observer.'* 

Real foreign exchange inflows came primarily from other sources. In 1973-1981, 
they resulted from oil exports (US$8.0 billion) and other exports ($2.95 billion) 
rather than from foreign ‘aid’ and loans ($1.3 billion) and foreign private invest- 
ment ($163 million).'”* According to “studies” by the IBRD and IMF mentioned 
in a meeting between Suharto and Kissinger, Indonesia would need US$70 billion 
in investment from 1975 to 1980, $14 billion of which would come from external 
sources ($10.5 billion were predicted to be on concessional or semi-concessional 
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terms).'°’ Although export earnings financed primarily its recurrent budget, Indo- 
nesia as an oil-exporting country needed to rely less on foreign sources for its 
development than other non-industrialized countries did for at least a decade. 

During the 1970s, the annual value of foreign ‘aid’ varied between US$5 and 
13 per capita annually. This sounds substantial, though not overwhelming. But not 
all of it entered the country, and much of what did never reached the countryside. 
From 1972-1973 to 1980-1981, only about 15 percent of foreign ‘aid’ was for 
agriculture, a bit more with project aid.'** Funding for irrigation was a considerable 
part of ODA in general and the largest part of ODA for agriculture, for example 
US$1.247 billion from 1977 to 1981.'5° Japan was reported to be the only, or one of 
the few, foreign nations for which a considerable share of its ‘aid’ went to agricul- 
tural projects in Indonesia, with a focus on Java.'® The ‘World Bank’ and the Asian 
Development Bank provided most agricultural ‘aid’ to the country. '®' 

In the 1970s, the IBRD and IDA were by far the biggest lenders, followed by 
the ADB, Japan and the USA, both of which had been in the leading positions 
before.'? From 1986 to 1991, Japan provided more ODA than all other lenders 
combined.'!‘ Japanese politicians viewed Indonesia as a crucial zone of interest. 
Japan also claimed the post of the FAO country representative in Jakarta. 

How did the transmission of ideas about ‘development’ and coordination 
between ‘donors’ work? This pertains to the Intergovernmental Group on Indone- 
sia (IGGI) (1967-1991), one of the first ‘aid clubs’ through which capitalist indus- 
trialized nations and certain UN agencies coordinated their development policies 
and ‘aid’ with each other and the recipient country.'® The IGGI’s successor from 
1992 to 2007 was the Consultative Group on Indonesia (CGI).'® If I discuss the 
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IGGI here in some detail, it is because of the wealth of available sources and the 
paucity of systematic research on ‘aid clubs’.'° 

Much of the research there assumes that external actors exerted tremendous influ- 
ence through this consortium (and through those concerning other countries).'* Criti- 
cal Indonesian students at the time thought so.!® And when Henry Kissinger became 
U.S. Secretary of State in 1973, his staff pointed to the IGGI by saying: 


[O]ne of the most useful tools that have developed in the aid field is the consor- 
tium [. . .] the existence of these consortia that have to have a deep dialogue with 
the recipient country really enables the apparatus, including ourselves, to put 
pressures on that have the implication of reduced aid if things don’t go right." 


As stated before, the IGGI’s members financed much of Indonesia’s five-year 
development plans in the 1970s. 

How did the IGGI function? On the one hand, its membership included certain 
international organizations — like the IBRD, IDA, IMF and Asian Development 
Bank —, on the other hand, the IGGI itself can be regarded as a rarely scrutinized 
type of a half-informal international organization with regular meetings and pro- 
cedure and a fixed membership of countries, though there was no charter or per- 
manent secretariat; some involved praised its flexibility.'”' In addition to Indonesia 
and the international organizations mentioned earlier, the IGGI in the mid-1970s 
had 13 member countries and a few observer countries. Meetings were large; one, 
for example, involved about 80 foreign representatives (four to nine per coun- 
try from various ministries and institutions).'” Unlike many other aid groups, the 
IGGI was not chaired by the ‘World Bank’ but by the Netherlands. It met twice a 
year in Amsterdam or The Hague. Unlike in other aid consortia, Indonesian repre- 
sentatives were never asked to leave the room during lenders’ discussions.'” But 
each meeting was preceded by a flurry of informal, preparatory meetings, mostly 
of a bilateral character, either with Indonesian representatives or among lender 
countries.'’”* The latter led to some political coordination among lenders. In the 
1980s, voluntary agencies formed the Inter-NGO Conference on IGGI Matters, 
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which convened before IGGI meetings.'” The Development Center of the Council 
of Indonesian Churches had its own consortium of foreign ‘donors’ as well.'’° 

Originally, policies of capitalist countries served to support Suharto’s anti-com- 
munist regime and support its financial stabilization program of the late 1960s. 
From 1968 onwards, the IGGI gave financial support for the Indonesian govern- 
ment’s development policies for infrastructure, industry, agriculture, forestry and 
social services. After program aid dominated in the late 1960s, project aid became 
dominant for most of the 1970s; IGGI members also pledged food aid.'” Their 
‘aid’ came in the form of grants, soft and commercial loans. In most years, lenders’ 
commitments exceeded what Indonesia requested but they met only 50—75 percent 
of their pledges.'”* They pledged US$600 million in 1970, after which the annual 
amount grew continuously, except for a dip in the early 1980s.'”” Members coordi- 
nated their loans; they did not pool them. 

Negotiations in the IGGI do not confirm that foreign powers determined the 
development policies of Suharto’s Indonesia. The Indonesian government reported 
about its major policies and programs, and others (especially the IBRD and IMF) 
submitted reviews of these policies and programs. Pledges for annual transfers were 
made in the spring meetings. According to the minutes, specific projects were rarely 
discussed in the general meetings.'*° Nor were important political events such as 
the invasion of East Timor and the Malari affair. However, the IGGI seems to have 
organized a “transmigration seminar” in March 1985.'*' Foreign lenders commit- 
ted themselves to funding specific projects that they selected from lists drawn up 
by BAPPENAS, the Indonesian planning authority, with the advice of the IBRD 
and ADB.'® In the meetings, which were about general lines of policy, members 
usually agreed with Indonesia’s development policies and strategies, though there 
was occasional criticism, especially of financial and banking policies.'* In turn, the 
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Indonesians did not have their way when it came to untying ‘aid’. In 1978, the U.S. 
ambassador Masters complained: “GOI [the government of Indonesia] is clearly 
not seeking the consultation or participation of donors in the final stages of the 
[Five-year Development] Plan’s preparation and related policy decisions”.'* For- 
eigners did not formulate Indonesia’s policies and socioeconomic planning, nor, the 
material also suggests, did they have the institutional means or expertise to do so. In 
particular, the IGGI seems to have had little impact on Indonesia’s agricultural poli- 
cies. In 1973-1974, most members agreed that the alleviation of poverty (through 
intensive farming) should be a major goal but Indonesia had already adopted this 
policy.'® However, members did use the IGGI to gather strategic internal informa- 
tion on Indonesia’s planning to further their national business interests.'*° 

Scholars have also discussed the IGGI concerning aid conditionality.'*’ It was 
the IGGI’s Dutch chairman, Jan Pronk, who made human rights abuses of Suhar- 
to’s regime an issue, first briefly in the early 1970s and more insistently when 
he again held the post in the early 1990s.'** This led Indonesia to refuse Dutch 
aid and demand a change in the chairmanship, which ended the IGGI though the 
CGI soon succeeded it. Generally, political conditionality was strictly limited. 
The whole point of the consortium was to back a regime that had slaughtered at 
least half a million alleged communists, precisely because it had done so. And the 
IGGI’s response to Indonesia’s brutal invasion of East Timor in late 1975 was to 
enormously expand loans to Indonesia in 1976 to enable Indonesia to deal with its 
public debts, which had suddenly doubled due to Pertamina’s factual bankruptcy.'?? 

The story of the IGGI illustrates the fact that development policies had to work 
through national government policies, that the development strategies of industri- 
alized nations and non-industrialized countries overlapped, and that policies were 
not imposed but settled through dialogue. 

Scholars emphasizing Indonesian dependency have argued that Indonesian gov- 
ernment economists (also called the technocrats) worked with foreign models!” 
and pointed to U.S. influence in particular. Many Indonesian technocrats had been 
trained at U.S. universities like Harvard and Berkeley in the 1950s and early 1960s. 
Some called them the Berkeley boys or “Berkeley mafia”.'”' After the military 
takeover in 1965 and the mass murders, the Netherlands, too, opened an additional 
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100 positions for Indonesian students in Dutch universities.'” In the early years of 
Suharto’s regime, there existed also a “Harvard University Development Advisory 
Group in Jakarta”, one of whose members was Gustav Papanek, who had earlier 
been an economic advisor to Ayub Khan’s military regime in Pakistan.'” 

However, the question remains whether these intellectuals just applied foreign 
models like “balancing the budget, removing subsidies for state enterprises, and 
encouraging foreign investment”.'”* In fact, Indonesia maintained its subsidies and 
its control of — and sometimes restrictions to — foreign investment. U.S. econo- 
mists’ wisdom clashed with the judgment of “many Indonesian planners, who 
prioritized agricultural self-sufficiency and rural employment over technological 
modernization”.'”® Among Indonesian experts, who were certainly not unaware of 
economic thinking abroad, there was a lot of debate over decades as to what ‘devel- 
opmental’ path to take and what means to apply.'” Intellectuals like Sajogyo opposed 
the ‘World Bank’s’ attempts to ‘prove’ that poverty in Indonesia had decreased in 
1970-1976.'*” And influential figures such as Mohammed Hatta, co-founder of the 
nation, Muslim nationalists and the Chamber of Industry and Commerce also criti- 
cized the fields of foreign investment in the early 1970s." For example, President 
Suharto had to explain carefully to the public in 1979 why the country still needed 
foreign ‘aid’, when its foreign debt was already US$13 billion.'” 

The ‘World Bank’ became Indonesia’s biggest foreign funding institution in 
the 1970s. Indonesia attracted Robert McNamara’s special attention. ‘The Bank’s’ 
large field office in Jakarta (once small with only 12 resident staff in 1968) was 
under Bernard Bell who reported directly to McNamara.”” Between 1967 and 1994, 
IBRD and IDA credits amounted to US$21.3 billion.”°' Loans for rural development 
targeted, above all, irrigation projects and fertilizer factories.” Of US$500 mil- 
lion spent from 1968 to late April 1974, 186.9 million was for agriculture — 
including 59 million for estate rehabilitation, 50 million for sugar industry reha- 
bilitation, 50.5 million for irrigation and only a mere 12.8 million for smallholder 
agriculture. Despite the Bank’s talk of directing money to the poorest 40 percent 
of the population, most of its funding went to big capital, industry, transportation 
and infrastructure.” In the late 1970s, the IBRD turned in part to integrated rural 
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development projects.” Arguably, this may have included large dam and transmi- 
gration projects.” 

The USAID and other foreign agencies channeled increasing amounts of their 
money through Indonesian NGOs.” Some of these were religious. The Council of 
Indonesian Churches (whose primary sources of funding were Western European 
Protestant churches) ran its own village development program, which sent ‘moti- 
vators’ to at least 89 villages in the 1980s.*°’ However, Christians’ ‘development’ 
work, like that of other NGOs, was similar to the government’s approach until the 
mid-1990s when they did “some genuine soul searching” and became open for 
more of a “transformation approach”, according to an Oxfam observer.”® 

The foreign presence and organizational setup differed between development 
agencies. In 1987, USAID employed 50 U.S. citizens and 60 locals in Indonesia to 
manage projects whose budget totaled US$57 million, whereas 20 Japanese admin- 
istered projects for $700 million.*” 

The effectiveness of the foreign-funded projects was debatable. For example, 
a USAID field officer for a large rural electrification project suspected that it 
would mostly benefit the wealthy.” One Oxfam observer judged that foreign 
‘aid’ did not help reduce inequality because it was lost in corruption.7!! A 1978 
report, according to which “this country had not suffered from lack of interna- 
tional support in the past”, quoted an unnamed “veteran UN officer” as say- 
ing: “This is a mission-stricken country which is literally cluttered with pilot 
projects”.?!* The influence of foreign guidance is, again, subject to debate. The 
“World Bank’ advised the government to deregulate the economy in 1980, which 
first led to a major conflict with the government in Jakarta and then, for some 
years, in substance to little. Government measures after 1986 did resemble what 
the ‘World Bank’ had recommended, but this was the product of long policy 
debates within Indonesia.*”? 

As mentioned earlier, the Suharto regime had the reputation of pursuing an 
open door policy toward foreign private investment. This reversed the policies 
until 1965, when the government repeatedly expropriated foreign, in particular 
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Dutch, firms.?'* Foreign direct investment in Indonesia rose from US$900 million 
in 1971 to $5.76 billion in 1978, according to possibly overstated UN data. Most 
of that growth occurred from 1973 to 1976. New investment declined markedly 
after 1975 but peaked again in 1982-1983 and 1987. The outflows resulting from 
those investments rose from US$128 million in 1970 to $3,257.7 billion in 1980, 
accumulating to $15 billion over the decade.?'° According to UN data, 38.3 per- 
cent ofthe capital stock of transnational corporations in 1980 was from the USA, 
20.9 percent from Japan, 12.6 percent from Great Britain, 6.8 percent from the 
Netherlands and 5.2 percent from Australia. Other sources suggest a higher Japa- 
nese share, a lower from the USA and a sizable percentage from Hongkong. The 
latter is also supported by data on Indonesia’s approvals of foreign investment in 
1967-1982 (35 percent were for Japanese capital, 14.4 percent for North Ameri- 
can firms and 11.4 percent for companies from Hongkong).'® Sixty percent of all 
approved foreign investment was in Jakarta and West Java.” However, less than 
half of the investment approved in 1968-1985 was actually made.*'* In 1994, after 
foreign investment had become easier, the origin of investments shifted further — in 
1994, nearly 60 percent of approvals were for capital from Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore and South Korea. Often this was for export-oriented industries in which 
domestic capital also played a big role (more than 60 percent of Indonesia’s exports 
in 1970-2000 were for Asia). Most East Asian capital flowed into manufacturing 
(primarily garments and textiles, secondarily food and forest products), whereas 
most Euro-American capital was invested in mining.*’? But the large FDI inflows 
in 1991-1997 were offset by an equally dramatic disinvestment in 1998—2003.7° 
One aspect of multinationals’ activities goes to the core of this study but 
occurred before my period of investigation. In the absence of reliable official deliv- 
ery systems and due to a shortage of foreign exchange, the Indonesian govern- 
ment contracted with foreign multinationals to supply new agricultural inputs for 
entire regions. This program under the misleading headline of “BIMAS gotong 
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royong” (Mutual Aid Mass Guidance) started in South Sulawesi with a contract 
with Ciba (later Ciba-Geigy) from Switzerland in June 1967. Mitsubishi, Hoechst 
and two other European companies were added in 1969-1970 to deliver the inputs 
for 1 million hectares, over 20 percent of Indonesia’s wet rice land, which included 
300,000 hectares on Java under contract with Ciba-Geigy. The companies provided 
producers with standardized packages of seeds and fertilizer disregarding varying 
soils and other natural conditions. Peasants were “drafted without choice”. Com- 
panies also aerially sprayed pesticides over entire areas when they saw fit. Farmers 
received the inputs on credit, paid for by the Indonesian state, later to be recovered 
by producers paying one-sixth of their harvest to BULOG.?”' According to Hoe- 
chst executives, the company had increased sales with a “ ‘modest’ expenditure of 
funds”. Some Indonesian military officers benefitted by collecting bribes.” Ciba 
charged US$15.75 million, or $52.50 per hectare, in 1968-1969. Indonesians could 
have done this business much cheaper, but Ciba incurred high costs through 100 
locals and 50 expatriates on their staff and maintaining 12 aircraft, 100 vehicles, 
150 motorcycles and 1,300 bikes.” 

The program was discontinued in May 1970 for economic and financial rea- 
sons — yields were much smaller than expected, which led to financial losses of 
US$60 million to the Indonesian state.’ “There was tremendous resistance to the 
CIBA program by the farmers [. . .]. The farmers objected to the arbitrary decisions 
that aerial spraying imposed on their activities”. Peasants resisted the compul- 
sion and disregard for local needs plus high costs, foreign firms lacked connections 
to local agricultural officers, and village leaders were overwhelmed with the organ- 
ization at the village level.” Repayment rates on BIMAS credits went downhill in 
the late 1960s.””’ Despite clear signs that things were going wrong — peasants could 
not make the obligatory deliveries to BULOG, some places lacked adequate deliv- 
eries of inputs and fertilizer piled up in village stores elsewhere — the government 
expanded the area under Ciba’s contract in mid-1969.*** In addition, charges of cor- 
ruption surfaced in the press, and Suharto allegedly visited a program site incog- 
nito to get his own picture.””” All analysts agree that the scheme was a huge failure. 
Multinationals, which were inflexible, interested only in profit and had little regard 
for customers, were obviously incapable of organizing such an undertaking. 
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After this disastrous experience with multinationals in 1968-1970, the govern- 
ment restricted foreign direct investment in agriculture on Java and Madura and 
outlawed it in seed development and input production for rice. Joint ventures were 
permitted, but staff had to be mostly Indonesians. Foreign investment in agriculture 
at the time was small and largely in forestry. Mining and, secondarily, manufac- 
turing drew much more foreign capital.” The Malari affair in 1974 led to more 
restrictions across economic sectors, tightening some restrictions already included 
into the 1967 investment law.”*' Nonetheless, a delegation of British capitalists saw 
opportunities in 1975 in the processing of agricultural products, in consultancy in 
agriculture and irrigation, construction equipment for irrigation, and small pumps 
and other equipment for small farmers,” though probably not much came of it. In 
general, domestic investment was much larger than foreign, and ODA surpassed all 
foreign private investment inflows.” 


Economic developments 


Rice was Indonesia’s main staple. The conditions of production differed. In 1978, 
39 percent was irrigated, 45 percent was rainfed wet rice and 16 percent was rain- 
fed upland rice.””* Production increased modestly from 13.1 million tons in 1970 
to 15.9 million tons in 1978, was more or less stagnant in 1974-1977, then rising 
more steeply to reach 24.0 million tons in 1983. In 1973-1975, 1980 and 1981, it 
exceeded even the ambitious plans.” In Java, 14.7 million tons were harvested in 
1983, off-Java 9.3 million tons.7*° And 1983 was not the end: paddy production 
reached 45.2 million tons in 1990 and 49.9 million tons in 1995.77 

On Java, the 1970-1983 increase was largely based on the intensification of 
farming since the harvested area grew only by about 7 percent, but on the outer 
islands, higher output was also because of growing acreage (16 percent) — yield 
increases were steadier, but not so pronounced 1976—1982.: In 1960 and 1965, 
yields on Java and the outer islands were almost the same; they diverged especially 
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after 1968 and again around 1980, and in 1983, yields on Java were almost 50 per- 
cent higher than in the rest of the country.’ Productivity rose faster for lowland 
rice than for upland rice. Overall, it climbed from 2.25 tons per hectare in 1969 to 
3.85 tons in 1983 and 4.3 tons in 1990.4 

Rice production per capita hovered between 80 and 100 kilograms annually 
from 1950 to 1968. From 91 kilograms in 1963, it grew to 117 kilograms in 1973 
and 153 kilograms in 1983, while production of other staples fell from 72 to 65 
kilograms per capita.”*' However, national economy perspectives, consumer and 
private business outlooks were not necessarily identical. During the rice boom of 
1976-1980, income from rice per hectare declined strongly at least in the Jog- 
yakarta area, despite steep increases in labor productivity, because of inflation, 
including the prices of inputs.*” 

The picture for other staples was different. Though Indonesia’s rice yields were 
higher than in most other South and Southeast Asian countries, its yields of corn, 
cassava and sweet potatoes were average or lower.*** Most of the country’s corn 
was grown in East and Central Java and on the eastern islands, and most sweet 
potatoes in the eastern islands as well.” Only corn saw a steady large increase in its 
yield, 60 percent from 1973 to 1983 (sweet potato yields rose only 20 percent).* 
Maize productivity per hectare, which was 1.0 tons in 1970, increased further in 
1980-1988 (from 1.5 to 2.1 tons per hectare, or 40 percent). Demand for corn 
emerged also from the feeds industry, and returns on investment were on the rise.” 
Gains in cassava yields were apparently lower, but still considerable at 60 percent 
in 1970-1987, though much of it was before 1973 with near-stagnation in the next 
decade.’ Cassava and corn yields in 1974 were higher on the outer islands than on 
Java.” Producers used “relatively poor, unirrigated lands for these crops”, where 
investment did not seem promising.” Nationally, Repelita I and II neglected these 
secondary food crops — despite government propaganda to the contrary.**° Experts 
and the IGGI recommended to pay more attention to them.**! 
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Corn production grew from 2.8 million tons in 1970 to 3.7 million tons in 1973 
to 5.1 million tons in 1983 and 6.6 million tons in 1988. It was primarily consumed 
in the eastern islands, parts of Sulawesi, East and Central Java and Madura?’ and 
almost exclusively for direct human consumption by rural, usually poor Indone- 
sians, for whom it was a substitute for rice or mixed with it. Farmers sold half of the 
crop.’ Cassava production was high but for a long time almost stagnant (10.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1970, 15.2 million tons in 1987, a good year). Because sweet potato 
production dropped in 1973-1983 from 2.4 to 2.2 million tons, daily per capita 
consumption of starchy roots declined slightly from 547 to 534 calories.*** Cas- 
sava was mostly grown rainfed for direct human consumption in marginal uplands, 
predominantly eaten by rural dwellers (like corn), but relatively often marketed.”°° 
It was a relatively drought-resistant crop for poor people that provided calories effi- 
ciently, but with low prestige. Growing cassava brought peasants normally only a 
modest income in the 1980s, yielded decreasing returns in 1976-1985, and surplus 
producers were prone to price collapses.*°° However, from 1971 to 1977, income 
terms of trade developed highly positive for root crop staples, better than for corn 
and dry rice.” Nonetheless, acreage for the cultivation of cassava was often on the 
decline, especially in Java.”°* 

In summary, there was less intensification in the farming of staples other than 
rice.” Their yields increased more slowly and were primarily the result of new 
varieties and secondarily of moderate growth in the use of fertilizers but not of 
irrigation. Development policies and farmers’ choices made rice more important to 
the Indonesians’ diets than ever before.” 

It seems that peasants with more land started to adopt intensive methods earlier 
than those with less.**' By 1978, the former still grew more often high-yielding 
varieties, but the latter applied more fertilizer. Scholars found that small to 
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medium farmers had higher yields and returns per unit area,‘ but farm incomes 
increased stronger on bigger holdings, whereas mini farms invested proportion- 
ally more, which brought some into financial difficulties.” Also, small cultivators 
were at a disadvantage because they paid higher interest on loans and had to sell 
their output at low prices at harvest time.’ 

Irrigation was arguably the foundation for the intensification of food crop cultiva- 
tion in Indonesia. Irrigation systems had a long and great tradition in Java, and if Anne 
Booth finds Indonesia’s good agricultural performance in recent decades less surpris- 
ing than others but the “continuation of a long process of relatively successful agricul- 
tural development’, this depended undoubtedly on irrigation and the hard efforts by 
generations of Indonesians.” But from 1955 to 1975, the percentage of arable land 
under irrigation virtually stagnated at 23-24 percent and the high percentage of the rice 
area under irrigation increased only slightly (from 82 percent to 86 percent). How- 
ever, the total acreage expanded, and the total irrigated area increased from 4.1 mil- 
lion in 1961-1965 to 4.84 million hectares in 1976 and to 5.42 million hectares in the 
mid-1980s, 30 percent of the cultivated area.” Most of the increase was on the outer 
islands, where there was much less irrigation to begin with.*® Still, cropping intensity 
on Java increased greatly in 1969-1987. But more than two-thirds of Indonesia’s 
cultivated area remained rainfed, much of it in the outer islands or at high altitudes.?”! 
Irrigation — a huge investment of money and labor — had limits, even on Java. 

The rehabilitation of irrigation systems took center stage in the 1970s. These 
efforts concentrated on Java, where more than half of all irrigation systems were 
overhauled from 1969 to the early 1980s, compared to about 20 percent of those 
in the outer islands.*” After 1977-1978, however, the emphasis for several years 
was new construction — part of it in the outer islands, including for river and flood 
control.?” Small-scale irrigation projects (mostly involving less than 300 hectares) 
called sederhana — less costly and time-consuming to construct — concentrated on 
the outer islands, first Sumatra and Sulawesi, later also Kalimantan, but included 
some projects on Java. Initiated by Indonesia’s government in 1974 and supported 
by the USAID, who covered 40 percent of the costs (usually US$140 to US$900 
per hectare), the program was declared to help small landowners. Local projects 
suffered from bad reporting, resistance from farmers close to the water source 
against extending canals to colleagues further away, burdening women and girls 
with an additional workload (a common effect of new irrigation in Indonesia) and 
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a lack of on-farm canal works by peasants who waited skeptically until the bigger 
works reached their fields. Though the program irrigated over 400,000 hectares by 
the early 1980s, the effects on production were often disappointing.?”* 

In many places, irrigation caused tensions. Individuals often tried to channel 
water from public schemes onto their own land in unauthorized ways, which some- 
times led to violent conflict.””® Unlike in Bali, the government took greater control 
of irrigation systems in most of Indonesia in the 1970s and 1980s and sidelined 
village-driven efforts.” Where there was no public irrigation scheme, the private 
installation of a deep well could earn the owner a fortune, since it could more than 
pay for itself in one dry season.” 

Often under pressure by the authorities, most cultivators turned to the use of 
high-yielding rice varieties in the 1970s and 1980s. These seeds were supposed to 
serve as trailblazer for the adoption of intensive farming. From 1970 to 1988, the 
proportion of rice land under intensification programs grew from 42 to 90 percent 
on Java and from 25 to 60 percent on the other islands (though with stagnation in 
1973-1976 and 1983-1987; the first slowdown was because the new seeds were 
susceptible to the brown planthopper, and some peasants, who lost several har- 
vests, had to sell their land).*”* According to other data, the percentage for the entire 
country went from 11 percent in 1970 to 39 percent in 1974, 58 percent in 1980 and 
74 percent in 1983. It was highest in East and Central Java, lowest on Kalimantan, 
parts of Sulawesi and southern Sumatra.*” Rice HY Vs were grown on 0.8 million 
hectares in 1970 and 6.8 million in 1984 (when 4.1 million hectares were ferti- 
lized and 4.9 million under irrigation), and the proportion of farmers using HY Vs 
increased from 50 percent to 85 percent in 1975—1985.?*° Traditional rice varieties 
were still grown because of better taste and fetching higher prices, and they grew 
better on certain soil types.**! And HYVs were not, or rarely, grown in upland 
areas, for example of Lampung, Sumatra.” In some places of central Java, com- 
munity seed banks preserved old varieties and bypassed regulations to grow new 
seeds.’ From 1984 to the early 1990s, the use of HYVs in irrigated and lowland 
rice fields fell from close to 100 percent to 80 percent.*™ 
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Less new seeds were grown for other crops. Corn growers planted only 30 per- 
cent of their acreage with ‘modern’ varieties in 1989-1991,” and officials began 
to distribute high-yielding cassava varieties only in early 1972.7°° Consequently, 
HYVs grew on ‘only’ 31 percent of the country’s cropland in the late 1970s, 
slightly less than in India and far less than in the Philippines.**’ 

Indonesia already developed its own ‘improved’ strains of rice from 1940 to 
1965. In the 1970s, it was IRRI sorts IR8 and particularly IR5 and later IR36 that 
were grown. These and the own pelita variety were vulnerable to pests.” Indo- 
nesia’s spending on rice research until 1974 was Southeast Asia’s lowest per unit 
area of rice cultivation. Then, the government intensified its efforts (with foreign 
assistance) with the aim of becoming independent of foreign HYV seeds by the late 
1970s,® but the expenditures for agricultural research were much reduced again 
in the 1980.” For example, only a few dozen government-funded staff conducted 
research on corn in the 1990s, which was chiefly in public institutions.” 

Fertilizer was another point of emphasis of development policy. In 1965-1966, 
fertilizer use was still low at 6.3 kilograms per hectare cropland. It rose to over 29 
kilograms in 1972, 44 kilograms in 1979 and 116.6 kilograms in 1989-1990. It was 
higher for sawah (wetland rice) — on Java, 126 kilograms per hectare in 1976, 277 
kilograms in 1980, and 345 kilograms in 1983; on the other islands, approximately 
40 kilograms, 104 kilograms and 157 kilograms per hectare, respectively.” 

But from 1973 to 1976, this growth stalled, and policies were uncertain.?” In 
1974, fertilizer consumption lagged behind the adoption of high-yielding varieties 
for a number of reasons. Distribution was largely organized through BIMAS and 
INMAS, transportation was expensive, the fertilizer arrived sometimes too late in 
the villages to be used, and some peasants who failed to repay their loans were 
excluded from the programs and others withdrew from them.” In the villages, 
fertilizer was sold either by small retailers or by village enterprises (KUD), and 
Bank Rakyat Indonesia offered villagers low-interest seasonal credit to buy it.” 
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But the — panterritorial — price for fertilizer distributed independently was one- 
third higher than through BIMAS/INMAS.?® 

Fertilizer use in 1974 also stagnated because poor farmers could not afford the 
increasing prices.” The government halted imports and tried to renegotiate the 
prices fixed in existing contracts (with Japan, Eastern Europe, the USA and North 
Africa). In 1975, fertilizer subsidies were reduced given Pertamina’s financial 
problems and in order to limit subsidies for rice purchases at a time when more rice 
was produced than buffer stocks could take.” 

In reversal, the fertilizer subsidy was raised again in 1977, although its overall 
cost to the state remained low until 1979. Still, the paddy-urea price ratio went up, 
making fertilizer use for peasants profitable when it basically remained cheap in an 
environment of other prices rising.*” Subsidies of 50-60 percent of world market 
price, raised in nominal terms 30 times in 1976-1988, drove consumption to more 
than quadruple (from 0.9 million tons in 1976 to 3.8 million tons in 1986).°°' 

In 1978-1979, two-thirds of the nation’s fertilizer was applied to rice (concen- 
trating on BIMAS/INMAS programs, lowland rice and irrigated areas), another 
20 percent to plantation products, and 80 percent was used in Java.” The gap 
between Java and the other islands — which was also pertaining to chemical ferti- 
lizer input per rice produced — narrowed in the 1980s. For example, high doses of 
chemical fertilizer were used in some places of Sumatra, plus 500-3,000 kilograms 
of manure per hectare.’ Peasants outside BIMAS/INMAS programs used as much 
manure as those inside.’ In particular, manure was much applied to cassava.*° 
Though generally rising, the use of mineral fertilizers on non-rice crops was con- 
siderably lower, for corn at 43 kilograms per hectare in 1989-1991 (but 71 kilo- 
grams in 1978-1979), and it varied but was still lower for cassava.* Peasants with 
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the smallest rice holdings used the highest doses of fertilizer in 1982-1983; use 
fell as farm size increased.*” Total fertilizer consumption grew from 85,000 tons 
in 1969 to 6.57 million tons in 1991.°°% In summary, with massive state support, 
food production, and rice in particular, became strongly based on chemical inputs. 

To meet demand, and because the country had large natural gas reserves, the 
government built a fertilizer industry to make Indonesia self-sufficient in urea and 
ammonium sulfate. In addition to two existing big plants near Palembang, South 
Sumatra (constructed until 1964 and 1975, respectively, with money from the 
IBRD and other sources) and their extensions, three new factories were planned 
(in part using loans from Iran), two on Java (one in West Java for urea and one 
in East Java for phosphate-based fertilizer) and one planned to float off the coast 
of Kalimantan built by Belgian and British firms.*® Indonesia’s fertilizer output 
expanded nearly in the speed envisioned, with a take-off in 1977-1979, and the 
country seems to have become a net exporter (mainly to the Philippines and India) 
already in 1977.°'° Production increased from 1.6 million tons in 1978 to 5.9 mil- 
lion tons in 1988. But 45 percent of the industry’s revenue in the 1980s was state 
subsidies.*"' In principle, it was state-owned,*!* though the ASEAN had minority 
ownership of one factory in Aceh.?'? 

Pesticides were another important part of the intensification of food cultivation 
in Indonesia. Most insecticides were used on rice, herbicides were for rice, cash 
crops and vegetables.*'* Both were applied more commonly on irrigated fields than 
on rainfed ones.*!> Pesticide use doubled in 1968-1974 to 1,200 tons but it took 
off from 1979 to 1983, reaching 14,000 tons in 1983 and 17,000 tons in 1986.°'° In 
1989, 89 percent of the amount of pesticides was for wetland rice.*'’ Application 
methods included large-scale aerial spraying in the late 1960s and the 1970s, as 
advertised in commercial films by the Swiss corporation Ciba-Geigy.*'* BIMAS/ 
INMAS distributed less than half of the stock in 1982-1983; cooperatives and 
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commercial retailers supplied the majority.’ Many peasants bought pesticides in 
small shops, where the containers stood next to food, and took it home in whatever 
vessel was available.*”° 

These agents caused many cases of poisoning and 26 officially acknowledged 
deaths in 1976 and 32 in 1986.° They also killed frogs in the rice fields, which had 
been an important source of proteins.°”” Given concerns about overuse, health haz- 
ards and environmental consequences, Indonesia turned — with Suharto’s personal 
support — to integrated pest management in 1985-1986, starting with the rice crop. 
It banned 57 pesticides for rice, set up integrated pest management mechanisms 
and started public information campaigns and dialogues with farmers about sub- 
stitute measures.” By 1991, total pesticide consumption decreased by 56 percent, 
and participating farmers had reduced the number of applications from 16 to 20 per 
year to two or three.’ Subsidies that had once surpassed 80 percent of pesticide 
prices, peaking at over US$120 million (Rp175 billion) in 1987, or almost one- 
third as much as the state paid for health improvement measures, were gradually 
eliminated until 1989.77 

Indonesia became an important market for pesticides, with a size of over 
US$140 million in 1982, accounting for 5 percent of the consumption in all non- 
industrialized countries (far more than in Bangladesh, Tanzania and Mali, but less 
than Brazil and India).’”° It imported US$19.1 million of insecticides in 1968-1969 
and $25.6 million in 1973-1974.*”’ In 1970, Swiss firms (especially Ciba/Ciba- 
Geigy) dominated the Indonesian market,*”* but as in Bangladesh, this company 
could not maintain this position. In 1975, the country’s first herbicide factory 
opened near Medan with a projected output of 4,000 tons per year. Much of the 
national production was controlled by Pertamina.*” Three years later, 70 percent 
of Indonesia’s pesticide production was still in the hands of four big foreign cor- 
porations (Bayer, ICI, Dow Chemical and Chevron), who imported most of their 
ingredients.**° 
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Agrarian structures in Indonesia were not conducive to mechanization. Tiny 
scattered plots did not lend themselves to the use of tractors, and small holdings did 
not generate the capital to buy one. Two-wheel or hand tractors (also called power 
tillers) were more practical and became available in the 1980s.*3! However, whether 
in the outer islands or Java, tractors and power tillers combined worked less than 
10 percent of the cultivated land in the 1980s.*** Typically, studies until the 1990s 
found tractors only in a few villages.*** This was also because this machinery was 
expensive as it was apparently not subsidized, and because small peasants preferred 
family labor over tractor rental agreements.*** Mechanization was more rapid in 
West Java. It started in the late 1970s, later also in Yogyakarta province and parts 
of Sulawesi, but the use of tractors and power tillers did not increase productivity 
per unit area or cropping intensity,* though it did lower labor demand.**° Tractors 
were not needed for Indonesia’s agricultural boom, given a rich supply of labor and 
low wages. Draught animals remained more important for a long time; there were 
8.5 million cattle and buffaloes in 1973 and 10.7 million in 1982 and especially 
many in East and Central Java.**’ But only 26 percent of rural households kept 
them in 1983. Thus, plowing for hire became a profession in many places.’ 

In addition to the supply of imported vehicles, the Japanese companies Yanmar 
and Kubota began to assemble power tillers and tractors in Indonesia in the 1970s, 
but their investment was small and the plants’ output minimal, below 1,000 units 
annually.’ Most Indonesian production under foreign licensing was machinery for 
logging and earth moving equipment." The domestic production of water pumps 
in the second half of the 1970s was also miniscule.** 

Two other steps of rationalization in the 1960s and 1970s in rice production are 
notable. First, the bawon system of harvesting — under which many local women cut 
the stalks with small knives and each could keep a share of what they had reaped — 
was replaced by the febasan system of wage contracts for male work gangs reap- 
ing with sickles. In one estimate, this also cut the demand for harvest labor by 
half and thereby eliminated seven million part-time jobs, which were equivalent 
to full-time work for 1.2 million people.” This change — which was preferred by 
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landowners because it required less supervision, involved less ‘stealing’, less con- 
flict with workers and a lower wage sum — was also for technical reasons because 
high-yielding rice varieties had shorter, thicker stems that were hard to cut with a 
knife.** In some places, the old method remained in use, and the increase in effi- 
ciency of the new system was disputed.’* The change in harvest organization was 
not only a technical and economic question but also a matter of class struggle, in 
which many landowners succeeded in bringing harvesters’ wages per unit down.** 

The second increase in efficiency was in food processing. The introduction of 
rice hullers replaced women pounding rice by hand. This change was good for 
surplus farmers but hurt wives of small peasants and the landless, who, according 
to one estimate, lost 125 million hours of employment annually.” Rice for domes- 
tic consumption was still often hand pounded.*”’ After all of these changes, labor 
supply for rice remained constant, but seven billion work hours produced 11 mil- 
lion tons in 1969, compared to 24 million in 1987.8 The new rice economy thus 
changed technology, work organization and social relations.*” 

In Indonesia, there was less of a dearth of official credit than in the other case 
studies, though not everybody had access who needed it. In particular, this was 
true for very poor people. In the 2000s, opening a bank account was comparably 
unbureaucratic, and there were 464 accounts per 1,000 adults.*°° In 2005, micro- 
credit providers had 3.3 million Indonesian borrowers.**! 

Banking became also common in the countryside after hundreds of rural credit 
and savings programs were launched, some by NGOs, in the 1970s and 1980s.**? 
BIMAS provided loans which reduced farmers’ dependence on exploitative mon- 
eylenders. But about one-third of rural families sought informal credit in the 1970s, 
and probably more in the 1980s. Minifundists primarily borrowed for consump- 
tion, whereas less poor landowners who owned 0.5 hectares or more borrowed 
more often working capital or to invest.*** According to a 1976 study, the sources 
of most informal credit were relatives and neighbors, only rarely wealthy landown- 
ers and merchants who demanded exorbitant interest.’ Much of the usury worked 
through the informal ijon system, based on repayment in kind from a grown crop 
and with high real credit costs. One of the goals of the BIMAS program was to root 
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out this system.’ However, in some places, rich people obtained large sums of 
subsidized official credit under the BIMAS program that they then lent out at high 
interest.” Private moneylending was still “thriving” in the 1990s, especially in the 
lean weeks before the harvest.**’ On the other hand, over 90 percent of petty traders 
apparently financed their business only relying on own savings.*** 

The leading rural lending institution was the Bank Rakyat Indonesia (Indone- 
sian People’s Bank, BRI), state owned until the 2000s. Founded in 1969, BRI’s 
village program comprised 3,357 village units and 524 village posts in 1994 and 
similar numbers already around 1970. Bank clerks traveled to villages by motor- 
bike. Each village office was supposed to do its own accounting and work profita- 
bly.” However, the program had its ups and downs and, after a reorientation away 
from agriculture, served only one-tenth of the cultivated area in 1983 it had in the 
mid-1970s.* At least until 1974, BRI made agricultural production loans only for 
certain crops, including rice and corn but not vegetables, and they had a maximal 
life of seven months.**' In 1990, the program encompassed seven million savings 
accounts, which was about half of the bank’s total number.*“ In 1994, 33 percent of 
BRI’s borrowers were reportedly from “poorer” households,** but despite special 
programs for the poor, after the transition from subsidized to commercial credit in 
1983-1986, BRI did not focus on lending to the absolutely poor. This was indica- 
tive of the country in general — in 2001, 82 percent of microcredit services were of 
a commercial character, compared to 42 percent in Bangladesh. In the 2000s, the 
BRI reportedly had 30 million customers and operated profitably.*™ 

Before 1983, BRI had a credit program for intensified farming of staple foods, 
but it was primarily wealthy entrepreneurs who benefitted from this cheap credit. 
The fact that they highjacked the program was visible in the decrease in the number 
of farmers participating and the parallel drop in repayment rates that began slowly 
in 1975-1976 and accelerated in 1981. This misuse seems to have been behind the 
bank’s ending subsidized credit. That program peaked at 3.6 million participant 
households,*® which was only a minority of farming families. But already earlier, 
borrowers owned more land than the average.’ 
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The Badan Kredit Desa and the Badan Perkreditan Rakyat catered to the poor 
more than the BRI.°° Half of the customers of another subsidized institution, Badan 
Kredit Kecamatan (founded in Central Java in 1970), which allegedly worked for 
poverty reduction, owned land in 1982 (in average amounts), but loans were - like 
in similar public programs — largely for financing non-agricultural activities like 
petty trading, construction, producing handicrafts, running food stalls and purchas- 
ing vehicles, in addition to things like chicken raising. Sixty percent of the BKK’s 
clients were women.*® Some lending programs who claimed that their mission was 
poverty reduction denied loans to their poorest applicants because local officers 
argued that they would not repay (while in reality, it was the rich whose repayment 
ethics were the lowest).*” In 1990, the ‘World Bank’ still spoke of a lack of credit 
for Indonesia’s rural poor, and in 1996, Paul Mosley found that even specialized 
programs hardly reached the very poor.” 

Cooperatives in Indonesia were much discussed by experts but played a minor 
role in capital accumulation because their tasks were largely in marketing and in 
the distribution of inputs. The best known were the village cooperatives (Kope- 
rasi Unit Desa, KUD), operating under strict government control. They increas- 
ingly received some official credit from which they sometimes made small loans 
to members.*”' Only 10 percent of farmers were members in KUDs in 1983, which 
often involved only a minority of farmers in their village and had a “bias in serv- 
ing mostly upper-income farmers”, although the government want them to become 
BULOG’s prime source of food products and thereby to marginalize rural trad- 
ers.’ But in the 1980s, KUDs received only 11 percent of cereals (22 percent 
of marketed amounts) and sold 60 percent of what they received to BULOG and 
40 percent to private traders.” Two Indonesian critics called the KUDs “top-down 
organizations dominated by the landlords and rich farmers”.*”* Many KUD manag- 
ers apparently embezzled cooperative funds.*” 


Social change 


The social situation in Indonesia’s rural areas, at least on the inner islands, was 
determined by people’s access to land. Many farms were too tiny to feed a family. 
For example, in Lombok, where a famine had killed 8,000 in 1966, 33.3 percent of 
the families owned no land in the 1970s, and another 44.1 percent owned less than 
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1 hectare. In 1976, 52 percent of families had no rice field. Only 20 percent had 
more than 1.3 hectares — enough to produce rice sufficient for a family of six.*” In 
Java, most farm holdings consisted of two or three different little plots.’’”’ Expert 
discussions have focused on wetland rice (sawah), less on dryland and upland 
fields. Garden land (pekarangan), a considerable part of cultivable land, calorie 
supply and income providing high returns to labor in Java, is often ignored in con- 
siderations about the social situation, food availability and labor input.*” 

In how far did land ownership patterns change? The data are not entirely clear. 
From 1963 to 1983, the number of farms rose in Java from 7.9 million to 10.1 mil- 
lion and in the outer islands from 4.2 million to 7.5 million.” In 1963, 79 percent 
of 10.2 million agricultural households on Java and Madura had less than 1 hectare, 
51 percent had less than 0.5 hectares, 40 percent had less than 0.2 hectares, and 
13 percent were landless.**° Amazingly, this pattern of farm sizes was almost iden- 
tical with that 60 years before.**' Whether it changed much in the decade after 1963 
is subject to debate.’ Some data suggest that farm sizes became smaller. Accord- 
ing to them, there were fewer mini-fundists on Sumatra, Kalimantan and Sulawesi 
than on Java, and average farm sizes were 0.64 hectares on Java, 1.34 hectares 
on Sumatra, 1.38 hectares on Sulawesi and 2.71 hectares on Kalimantan.**? Some 
experts saw little change in average farm sizes on Java in 1963-1983 (for those 
who owned land), and possibly until the 1990s, but on other islands, they possibly 
shrank by 1983.*** Bresnan argues that one quarter of the population was full-time 
farmers, half were part-time farmers and farm laborers, and a quarter were not 
active in farming in 1980.**° The peasants’ lobby was strong. When Minister of 
Agriculture Affandi announced in 1984 a policy to abolish all farms below 0.5 
hectare, it had to be abandoned within weeks.**° 

Data about landlessness are even more confusing. It was clearly on the increase 
and more widespread in Java than the outer islands. However, employing different 
criteria, estimates of landlessness on Java in 1971/1973 varied between 16 percent 
and 40.5 percent, and on Sumatra between 3.4 percent and 20.5 percent.’ One 
author claims that by 1973, rural landlessness had increased to 38.9 percent on 
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Java and Madura (being especially high in the northeast and center of West Java, 
in northern Central Java, and in southeastern and central East Java). The rate was 
lower on the outer islands, for example 17.4 percent on Sumatra and 17.7 percent 
on Bali, but relatively high in West Nusa Tenggara and East Kalimantan.*** Vari- 
ous data seem to indicate that landlessness then also increased in the outer islands. 
This may have had to do with landless people who had moved from Java to other 
regions. Landlessness was higher in irrigated lowland than in rainfed, upland and 
tidal land.°® In 1995, 11 million out of 29.7 million rural households in Indonesia 
owned no land though the proportion was relatively low in eastern Indonesia.” 
The number of microfarms declined after 1970.*”' All of this is to say, a large and 
increasing number of rural households in Java lost all of their land, while about ten 
million kept theirs. Many of the latter needed some additional income, although 
average farm sizes were no longer shrinking, unlike in Bangladesh. The rise of 
landlessness on the outer islands was similar though less dramatic. But the fact 
that most of Indonesia’s irrigation water came from canals rather than wells (which 
were prone to waterlordism, see Chapter 7) helped contain the growth of big farms 
at the expense of small ones.*” 

Land reform could have addressed some of the injustice of unequal land own- 
ership. In many places, 10 or 20 percent of farms owned half of the land. How- 
ever, the limited land reform passed in 1960 was not fully implemented until 1965 
and, after the mass murders of suspected leftists, not only largely aborted but even 
reversed.’ In addition, the Agrarian Land Reform Law of 1960 itself also led 
to the privatization of hitherto communal land, including rice land.””* The issue 
of land reform was not publicly discussed again until 1977, when the Indone- 
sian Farmers Union called for it and some political parties, newspapers, students 
and universities also expressed concern about unequal landownership.°” In some 
places, a land reform process was still ongoing in the 1990s.?” Before and after 
1965, landowners in collusion with officials invented ‘customary’ land rights, reg- 
istered land with family members, officially undervalued land and made fake sales 
to evade the law.*”” 

The market for land indicated social change. In 1988, Anne Booth noted: “Land 
sales have increased, particularly sales from small or marginal farmers to those 
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already owning substantial holdings”. Land became also concentrated in the hand 
of absentee owners.’ Cropland prices rose to very high levels after the early 
1970s, especially for irrigated rice land, and they were also high for rainfed rice 
fields (compared to uplands or tidal land).” In the area of Lampung, large parcels 
of farmland, often all that families owned, were sold. From 1970 to 1986, land 
prices rose eight times more than rice prices.” Those who sold were described as 
“petty heirs” and farmers “with non-farm aspirations”.* Farmers who sold land to 
companies to build industrial sites used the proceeds often either for consumption 
or for other land.* 

Land rents were also rising.“ Sharecropping and tenancy decreased — from 
high levels — from 1963 to 1973, while farms that owned all the land they tilled 
rose from 59 to 73 percent, and there was little absentee landlordism.*“ Wage labor 
replaced sharecropping, and thus, monetized relationships replaced personal ties.’ 
For example, (mostly male) paid workers did much of the labor in raising corn. 
Rice cultivation in Java was “primarily a wage labor economy” .*% To employ wage 
labor appeared more profitable to landlords (though they were smallholders by 
international standards), but it was also that sharecropping became unattractive 
to sharecroppers because of increasingly unfavorable, in fact oppressive, terms, 
under which landlords often received between two-thirds and 80 percent of the 
harvest. The poorer the sharecropper, the worse the conditions.’ For landowners, 
a combination of sharecropping and semi-bonded labor through contracts allowed 
high profits." However, as late as in 1981-1982 in Bali and even much later in 
West Sumatra, there was a variety of (sometimes more agreeable) sharecropping 
and tenancy arrangements, including prosperous peasants taking in additional land, 
but also very poor, landless people working small portions of land provided as a 
favor by female or male relatives and friends, who could have cultivated this land 
themselves.“ 

With landlessness rising and sharecropping in decline, how were the poor to 
live? First of all, it is important to note that after the mid-1970s, there were few 
subsistence farmers who actually lived just on what they produced. The percentage 
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of marketed food production (and of landlessness) had been elevated in the early 
20th century but declined from the 1930s to the 1950s, as did off-farm work; the 
landed elites were in decline. After the 1950s, the gap between rural rich and poor 
was widening again. The situation was very dynamic, a far cry from the static 
“involution” and “changeless change” that Clifford Geertz diagnosed.*!° There had 
already been social differentiation and wage labor in Java in the 18th and 19th 
centuries.*!! Contracting out the harvest to work teams was known, and sometimes 
practiced, since the early 20th century.?'? 

A study of Bali in 1981—1982 found that 40 percent of farming households sold 
rice, and the poorest 28 percent had to buy rice to supplement what they grew.*' 
Estimates for rice consumed on-farm varied; according to one, it was 80 percent in 
the early 1970s, others spoke of 30-50 percent in the second half of the 1970s and 
the 1980s. The minor crop in the second harvest was usually eaten by its produc- 
ers, but ifit was corn, it was often marketed.*'* Because they operated so little land, 
people had to be deeply involved in capitalist exchanges. One local study of West 
Java found that even well-off farmers purchased 14.6 percent of the calories they 
consumed — poor ones bought 42.2 percent.*!° 

One might expect that the combination of population growth, rising landless- 
ness and a decline in sharecropping in concert with a repressive regime would 
depress laborers’ wages. Most studies found this to be the case in the early 1970s. 
This meant that additional income generated through the new cropping technolo- 
gies was reaped by landlords and owner-cultivators.*!* Still, agricultural labor 
earned ruralites probably a higher net income than sharecropping — at least for 
men,*!’ even though much of this work was seasonal.*'* And after about 1978 (1982 
in West Java), agricultural wages were actually substantially increasing, followed 
by stagnation in 1985-1992.*"? This increase accompanied higher rice production 
and productivity, the intensive use of technical inputs and better transportation.*”° 
But wage increases were probably higher in wet rice production than elsewhere 
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in agriculture.**! Real wages remained lowest in Central Java, rose everywhere 
especially for weeding and stagnated for hoeing in West Java.” Non-agricultural 
wages also increased, though higher expenses may have taken away part or all 
of the additional earnings.’ Though less than for other groups, living conditions 
improved also for the landless, some of whom started to build brick houses and 
own radios and vehicles.** Jean-Luc Maurer thus described 1968-1977 as a period 
of “differentiation and inequality” and 1978-1984 as one of “diversification and 
distribution”.”° 

This clear statement needs some modification. According to some studies, farm 
laborers’ real wages were already rising in the first half of the 1970.‘ How- 
ever, the fact that agricultural employment was often only seasonal relativized the 
increase of wages, and, according to some, wages only went up for plowing and 
transplanting rather than harvesting, hoeing and weeding.*”’ 

The rise of wages occurred despite the fact that the agricultural workforce was 
growing. The cultivated area per male workforce already declined in 1961—1971.478 
Little over 25 million laborers worked the land in 1971, compared to almost 40 mil- 
lion in 1990, after which the number declined.*”’ On Java, agricultural employment— 
particularly of women — was already falling in 1976-1982 (from 18.4 to 17.5 mil- 
lion) but, fueled by transmigration, among other things, it was rising in the outer 
islands (9.9 million to 13.3 million).° There is no agreement about whether the 
proportion of paid employees among that workforce — men and women in Java 
and the outer islands — rose or fell in 1971-1980,*' although estimates are that 
40-60 percent of families needed to engage in wage labor.*” 

There were heated debates about inequality. The Gini coefficient data from 
Indonesia — more or less constantly low in 1965-1996 — seem worthless to me 
because of the obvious contradictions they produce.** Also, the ‘World Bank’ 
manipulated some data about inequality in Indonesia to let developments appear in 
a positive light.” Among the Indonesian public, there was the “common perception 
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of a growing gap between rich and poor” and of ongoing social polarization.** 


But the country climbed in Human Development Index rankings for some time. 
It is more indicative that the 20 percent of the population with the lowest income 
increased their share of national consumption in the 1970s and further to 1987, 
from 6.9 to 9.2 percent.” One scholar found that income inequality was reduced 
in 1970-1990 but rose in the 1990s.**8 Behind any such aggregate trends, new agri- 
cultural methods probably led to deeper inequality in some places, while in others, 
it became smaller.*° Their effects also differed according to group — in 1971-1976, 
landless wage workers of all sorts saw their incomes drop while that of small- 
holders and larger farmers rose.““° A study on Lombok found that the income gap 
between landlords, sharecroppers and agricultural wage workers widened with the 
advent of the new methods.“' Countrywide, rural earnings in the 1970s increased 
for all income groups but less for the poor than for the wealthy.“ 

The poor who got by — not everybody did — did so through income diversifica- 
tion. Non-farm income was particularly important to limit social polarization.“ 
Many people had multiple, often casual jobs through the year that alternated sea- 
sonally (doing wage labor mostly in the dry season); different jobs during the 
week or day were less common.“ In other cases, most individuals had just one 
occupation® though one can assume that family members pursued activities in 
different sectors. Contrary to many ‘experts” conclusion that there was underem- 
ployment, adults in the countryside usually worked long hours in low-return jobs 
and other activities.” Long hours of child labor were important to free adults for 
income-generating tasks. Girls were active in handicrafts, did household work, and 
took care, like boys, for animals and smaller siblings, and boys also collected fire- 
wood.*” The Indonesian journal Kompas reported in 1976 that over 55 percent of 
farmers on Java and Bali needed additional income.** There was a variety of — 
mostly unattractive — options. Agricultural labor was one, but soon on the decline in 
relative terms. Especially in the 1990s, trade and services were gaining importance 
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and, secondarily, industrial labor.* This included food processing and sale, handi- 
crafts (both fetching particularly little money), repair shops, collecting forest prod- 
ucts and work in mining.**° Another important sector was work in construction.**! 
Some industrial work paid well enough to draw workers from agriculture.*” But 
in many jobs, whether agricultural or not (and especially in jobs open to anybody), 
returns were so low that people needed many sources of income.’ Workers were 
commuting to some of the new jobs that they had in cities and towns.“ In the early 
1990s, there were also more jobs in non-staple agricultural pursuits, for example, 
cash crops, vegetables and dairy farming.”°° 

When real agricultural wages were probably still declining (until 1978) and 
informal local food security mechanisms fell by the wayside, many ruralites took 
on off-farm jobs, migration to towns and cities increased, and seasonal labor short- 
ages in the countryside emerged — also because the new technologies accentuated 
certain peaks of labor demand.“ Non-farm incomes, and incomes in general, were 
higher in irrigated rice areas, and inequality was reportedly lower.**’ 

Part of rural employment was generated by small-scale rural industries in a 
variety of sectors. It was primarily women who were employed in manufactur- 
ing, trade, hostels and restaurants, while more men remained primarily active in 
agriculture.*°* Among the small businesses that emerged those in manufacturing 
(including food processing) survived longer than in trade, services and especially 
transportation; manufacturing was more profitable than food processing and 
trade.“ At some point, the BAPPENAS and UNDP began to support such rural 
enterprises, which was also recommended by the ‘World Bank’.*° However, as 
Robert Rice commented: “The vast majority of these enterprises fail, and those 
who do not realize little growth. Thus, they are more important in poverty allevia- 
tion than in contributing to economic growth’”.**! 

Some scholars have attributed rising real income after 1978 more to multiple occu- 
pations than rising agricultural wages.*” The growing importance of non-agricultural 
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work seems to have led to little upward social mobility, rather reproducing existing 
differences because the new activities depended strongly on the capital available in a 
family, although educational achievements could alter one’s fate.* With reference to 
the many wage workers, some argue that a rural “proletariat” emerged, forced by the 
conditions to be highly mobile.“ On the other side, village elites further improved 
their social position, empowered by programs like BIMAS. It was mostly wealthier 
farmers who occupied posts in the village administration, including the headman.*® 
For example, large landowners, who often also controlled local trade, used commu- 
nity land when being appointed village officials. For receiving preferential access 
to credit, inputs and licenses, village elites offered services to the state by policing 
and administering their settlement. Village heads, appointed under Suharto, exerted 
greater power locally than before.” Even the ‘World Bank’ acknowledged in 1990: 
“An upper stratum of high-ranking officials and better off farmers dominates village 
affairs both politically and economically”.“* 

Inequality fed into conflict. In the mid-1960s, many thousands had been 
slaughtered in the struggle for land. Later, under military repression, signs of 
intra-social violence were less obvious. “In rural Java, land became the primary 
issue and provided the basis upon which not only economic battles, but also 
religious and political ones were fought”.*” When the rice was getting ripe on 
Madura in the 1970s, armed young men guarded the fields day and night against 
poor pilferers.*”” As noted before, one reason why the bawon form of rice harvest 
was abolished was landowners’ concern about their lack of control (and where 
bawon was denied, poor people sometimes responded with violence). Theft and 
burglaries were common in the countryside.“ Patrick Barron et al. concluded, 
“development and conflict inevitably go hand in hand. Development projects 
and programs introduce resources into poor areas, and intergroup competition 
for such resources can lead to tensions”. In two areas of East Java and East Nusa 
Tenggara, they linked 73 killings in 2001-2003 to the struggle for land and other 
resources.*” 

Rural poverty and hunger declined, especially in 1976-1984,” though it 
persisted for many. During an academic conference in late 1978, most partici- 
pants, as the U.S. State Department summarized, “agreed that [. . .] lot of rural 
poor had not improved since 1970”, which was contrary to ‘World Bank’ state- 
ments, and that there was an “apparent decline in carbohydrate consumption and 
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growth of landlessness”.* That year, households in the provinces of Central 
Java, East Java and Yogyakarta reported a daily intake that averaged to merely 
about 1,600 calories, compared to 2,097 in West Java, over 2,200 on Bali, 
Sulawesi and in Nusa Tenggara, and over 2,400 on Sumatra and Kalimantan.*” 
Fifty-four percent of the population was deficient in calories: over 70 percent 
in East Java, Central Java and Yogyakarta (where other nutritional deficiencies 
were also very high) and over 50 percent in Bali, Nusa Tenggara, Maluku and 
Irian Jaya. 68 percent of household income was spent on food, which was still 
the level for the biggest (viz. the poorest) income groups in 1984. Prices of 
foodstuffs had risen “consistently” since 1969.47 In 1975, Indonesia’s Minister 
of Research Sumitro was quoted as saying that 40 percent of Indonesians lived 
on less than Rp400 annually or US$55.4% U.S. diplomats reported that peasant 
incomes in Central Java were below the minimal costs of living.*” Often there 
was public criticism of existing poverty, and political leaders acknowledged that 
it was widespread.**° In his 1990 Independence Day address, President Suharto 
said that while 24 million Indonesians had lifted themselves out of poverty, 
30 million were still poor.**! 

Regional disparities in nutrition were also accentuated. For decades, a smaller 
part of the population had suffered from chronic hunger in the outer islands than in 
Java.” This changed in the early 1980s** for a number of reasons, including the 
dynamic economy on Java and the government’s transmigration program, which 
exported not only poor people but also poverty to the outer islands. On the lat- 
ter, the official number of the poor stagnated at over 11 million in 1976-1985.*** 
The “average prosperity” on the outer islands, one influential Indonesian analyst 
claimed, had been 35 percent higher than on Java, but in 1987, the rate on Java sur- 
passed the former by 25 percent, and the poorest region was Lampung, a principle 
destination of transmigration where people had few other sources of income than 
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agriculture.**> Eastern Indonesia emerged as a new center of poverty.*° In 1995, 
when a little more than half of the rural families on Java earned money only from 
agriculture, the proportion was about three quarters on Sumatra and the eastern 
islands and approximately two-thirds on Sulawesi and Kalimantan. The previous 
decade saw the farming share of total income rise in the transmigration destinations 
of South Sumatra, Jambi and South Sulawesi.**’ 

The available official data on differences between rural and urban poverty 
are contradictory. It is more plausible that rural poverty increased substantially 
between 1963 and 1967, plateaued and then fell steeply after 1978; urban poverty 
started its steep decline in 1970.*** According to official data, the income disparity 
grew in favor of the cities in 1970-1976 and again in the early 1990s.**° Whatever 
the differences, poverty continued to have diverse faces: in 1990, there were ten 
million poor each in the uplands, in the plains and in the cities.*”° 

With changes in work, the rest of rural life changed as well. Motorcycles, bicy- 
cles and transistor radios became more common.“”' Neighborly help, for example 
in house construction, could no longer be relied on,'” and the magic involved in 
work rituals gave way to the shallow magic of money.” But around 1975, the 
government still classified 45 percent of villages as traditional, 50 percent as tran- 
sitional and only 5 percent as developed.” Planners anticipated a long process and 
hoped that, by 2010, all of the country’s villages would be “more advanced”, the 
third category on a four-part scale, though by 1980, only 19 percent had purport- 
edly reached that stage.” 

Poor women in particular were displaced as workforce by the new harvesting, 
planting and milling technologies and practices.“ It is unclear how much irrigated 
farming’s greater labor requirements offset this.” Their job losses also under- 
mined their importance in their families as co-earners. How did they cope? Many 
may have initially reacted like the women who said in an interview: “We will eat 
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more carefully”.*” But poor women found a great variety of ways to earn money. 
Traditionally, many traders were women.” In the 1970s, there were as many 
women working in agriculture as men, and almost as many in manufacturing and 
trade, but far fewer in transportation, construction and mining.*” According to other 
data, far more women than men worked in trade and industry/manufacturing in 
1980.°°! That year’s unrealistically low census data on (self)employment found that 
of 73.8 million females, 8.5 million worked full-time in agriculture, 3.1 million in 
trade, 2.5 million in “services”, 1.8 million in industry, and 1.8 million were agri- 
cultural workers.” 

Including household work, women worked longer hours per day than men, a 
practice that started in mid-childhood.°” But many did not stay at home. Since 
most mobile traders who bought farmers’ produce and carried it to markets to sell 
were women, they were also engaging in transportation. One local study of Java 
found that women were generally more mobile than men.” 

In the 1980s and 1990s, many women left agriculture, which seems to have become 
more of a male domain, also because female labor there was badly paid.* This was 
in continuation of a long-term decrease in the proportion of women in the agricultural 
workforce that began in the 1920s. Given that many women, when employed, were 
in the lowest wage groups, many tended to seek self-employment. Artisanal production 
at home was one new field of activities.°” More women than ever were bazar vendors, 
peddlers and vegetable stall owners or sold processed food, which made the business 
far harder, more competitive and gave rise to conflicts between younger and older 
female traders.°® Such self-employment could lead to migration.’” 

Young women often turned to factory work either in rural places nearby or in 
cities. Diane Wolf found that this was often the individual’s, rather than the fam- 
ily’s, decision, and that these women spent more of their income on their individual 
consumption than on remittances and savings for the own marriage. Her findings 
show that assumptions that households act united, without relation to individual 
interest, need to be questioned; intra-household conflicts were probably on the 
rise.*!° 
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Women chose their occupation on the basis of the point at which they were in 
their life cycle, their family duties at that point and how much capital the family 
had already amassed. Older women thus usually worked in the better types of mer- 
chant activity or handicraft than younger ones. Many women seem to have earned 
more money than their husbands.°'' 

The divorce rate was very high in some places for various reasons. Men some- 
times left their wives because they could not provide a living, or wives divorced 
because they did not want to join their husband on transmigration. The number 
of female-headed households was considerable.°'? After all, women could and did 
inherit and own land.°" 

The new economic dynamics and links in Indonesia’s countryside in the 1970s 
and 1980s rested to no small extent on the industriousness of women. And yet, 
government policies had apparently little influence on these changes in the lives 
of women. Repelita IV (1984-1989) was the first five-year development plan that 
specifically included considerations on how it might influence women. In 1983, a 
state minister for women’s affairs was installed but without portfolio.’'* 

As my discussion of rural women has indicated, rural merchants were not a 
homogenous social group. Some — often from (relatively) large landowner families — 
were rich, pulling the average income of rural trading households well above the 
general population’s, but over half of the traders earned less than the average Indo- 
nesian, and about 90 percent of itinerant merchants used no credit and financed 
their operations from own savings.’'® Marketing margins declined in the 1970s, and 
for most merchants’ profits remained small in the 1980s.°'° Many products were 
traditionally bought on farm by first-stage small traders, who were often women 
part-time traders.°'’ The risk that their business failed and they had to seek wage 
labor was high.°'* Indonesia had about 60,000 market places, most of which were 
in the countryside and badly equipped,°'” but new and better roads made trading 
easier.” 

All of these social changes affected Indonesians’ nutrition. 
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Table 8.1 Data on food consumption in Indonesia in 1960-2007 


521 


1960 1961-63 1965 1967 1968 1969 Oct. 1969- 1969-71 1970 1971 1972 1972-74 
April 1970 
Average daily calory 1,946 1,743 1,742 1,730 2,034 2,019 1,847 1,790 2,104 2,089 1,900 2,031 
consumption 2,035 2,132 2,013 2,032 2,033 
2,052 
Daily protein 43 42.2 43 38 44.9 42 
consumption in 
grams 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1980 1979-81 1982 1983 1983-85 1985 
Average daily calory 2,209 2,126 2,142 2,237 2,278 2,100 1,794 2,441 2,438 2,565 1,798 2,533 
consumption 2,247 2,227 2,412 2,313 (1984) 
2,504 
Daily protein 45.6 47.6 45.6 52 
consumption in 
grams 
1988 1989 1990 1990-92 1991 1993 1995 1995-97 1997 2000-02 2005-07 
Average daily calory 2,712 2,750 2,781 2,390 2,848 3,151 2,752 2,570 2,886 2,480 2,540 
consumption 
Daily protein 60 61.8 65.4 69.8 67 


consumption in 
grams 


521 UN World Food Conference 1974a, p. 61; Almeida et al. 1975, p. 104; Marei 1976, p. 9; van Ginneken 1976, p. 32; FAO, Committee on World Food Security, Third 
Session, 24-28 April 1978, FAO, RG 12, Economic and Social Policy Division, FA 13/1, vol. 1; Esman 1978, p. 22; U.S. Embassy Jakarta to State Department, 30 
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1993, pp. 18, 214 (for low data in 1980 and 1984); Prawiro 1998, p. 357; Than 1998, p. 2; Booth 1998, p. 130; Deutsche Welthungerhilfe 2000, pp. 166-171; Thee 


2002, p. 202; Chartsbin, http://chartsbin.com/view/1150 (accessed 22 March 2018). Cf. Ravallion 1995, p. 299. 
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As Table 8.1 shows, calorie intake dropped to a very low level during the 
1960s but increased strongly for two decades afterwards, particularly during 
the 1980s.°” The trend is less clear from the 1990s onwards, but average calo- 
rie intake was clearly above requirements (which it first exceeded in the late 
1970s*3). Protein supply rose from a low to a satisfactory level, again especially 
so in the 1980s. 

Rice was the most important staple.** From below 100 kilograms of rice per 
year until 1968, and a drop perhaps close to 80 kilograms in the mid-1960s, per 
capita annual supply rose to 153 kilograms in 1983. While cassava and sweet 
potato consumption decreased, that of corn (a traditional staple in East Java) spread 
and wheat became more popular from the 1960s to the 1980s, especially among 
urban consumers. People also ate more fruit, vegetables, fish and meat, though 
these amounts remained small.’ Overall, staple food availability thus rose less 
impressively than that of rice alone in the decade after 1968.°”° Household expendi- 
ture for food still exceeded 73 percent until 1976 but averaged 60-63 percent in 
1981-1990.” 

Nonetheless, not everybody had — and has — enough to eat. There was substan- 
tial inequality among social groups and regions. The nutritional intake of most 
farmers was reportedly below minimum requirements.” Only a minority of Java’s 
farmers reached the caloric equivalent of 180 kilograms rice annually per person.*” 
But for a long time, urbanites ate substantially less than rural dwellers — only 1,633 
calories on average, according to a survey in October 1969 to April 1970.°°° In 
the 1950s and 1960s, consumption was below 1,400 calories in the Yogyakarta 
area.**! Energy and protein intake was considerably lower on Java than on the 
outer islands. In 1969-1970, those on Java who ate the least, 1,400 calories on 
average, were no less than 56.71 percent of the population; on the outer islands, 
that group — 27.68 percent of the population — received 1,560 calories per day.’ 
From 1970 to 1976, rural food consumption increased considerably on the outer 


522 For a different take on the 1980s, see Tabor 1992a, pp. 168-169; Ravallion 1995, p. 299. But see 
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p. 412. For additional food, see Hill 2000, p. 205. 

526 Afiff et al. 1980a, pp. 420-421. 

527 Hill 2000, p. 205. 
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530 FAO 1985, p. 103; van Ginneken 1976, pp. 32-33. 

531 Palmer 1977b, pp. 206-208. 

532 Palmer 1977b, p. 209; Arief 1977, pp. 178-179; Prawiro 1998, p. 210 note 7; Booth and Sundrum 
1981, p. 206. 
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islands but fell slightly on Java; and for the bottom 40 percent of both populations, 
it decreased slightly below 1,600 calories.°** Twenty-five million people received 
less than 60 percent of their caloric requirements in 1976, with landless laborers 
affected worse than others.** In 1978, 72 percent of East Java’s adult population 
and 54 percent of the entire nation’s consumed fewer than 2,100 calories per day, 
and it was not much different in 1982.55 In 1976, poor Javans ate much less rice 
than others, substituting it with cheaper cassava and corn (as they did in 1973, 
1974 and 1983).**° Most peasants on Madura in the 1970s did not attain what locals 
considered a good living standard, which would have enabled them to have three 
rice meals per day.**” 

Nutritional problems continued in later decades. In 1999, during the eco- 
nomic crisis, the Minister for Food and Agriculture estimated that 17.5 million 
Indonesian families (about one-third of the total) could not afford as much as 
eating twice per day.*** In 1986/1987, about 13 percent of the population were 
found to suffer from protein-energy malnutrition, with higher percentages in 
Nusa Tenggara, Malaku, West Irian and Kalimantan. This was mostly about 
preschool children.°*? Despite significant improvements, many under five still 
suffered from short- and long-term malnutrition.**° These rates had decreased 
further by 2010-2015, but 45 percent of deaths among children under five in 
that period were due to malnutrition, although the number of such deaths fell, as 
Table 8.2 shows.™! 

Many people also lacked micro-nutrients. In some provinces, most were defi- 
cient in iodine, and most children and pregnant mothers nationwide lacked iron." 
But poor people who relied more on their garden land than rice fields, though they 
did not consume enough calories and proteins, showed only small deficiencies in 
micro-nutrients because they ate many fruit and vegetables.°* 
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536 Mears 1981, p. 77, 243-244; Afiff et al. 1980a, p. 417; Falcon et al. 1984b, p. 169. 

537 Gerdin 1982, pp. 173, 194-195. 

538 Breman and Wiradi 2002, p. 23. 

539 World Bank 1990b, p. 102; Thorbecke and van der Pluijm 1993, p. 19 and for 1980, pp. 221-223. 

540 See Deutsche Welthungerhilfe 2000, pp. 178-183. 

541 “Indonesia — Nutrition at a Glance”, nd. (2015), documents.worldbank.org/curated/ 
en/401571468266368081/Indonesia-Nutrition-at-a-glance (accessed 9 May 2018). 

542 Thorbecke and van der Pluijm 1993, pp. 20, 223, 227 (North and West Sumatra, East Java and 
Bali). 

543 Stoler 1981, pp. 250-251. This was probably not so where almost all vegetables were sold, see 
Hayami and Kawagoe 1993, p. 120. But in Yogyakarta province, the area under vegetables — prom- 
ising high profits, but risky to grow — decreased 1976-1994. Axelsson 2008, pp. 116, 130-133. For 
risks and profits in vegetable cultivation, see Cederroth 1995, pp. 80-81. 


Table 8.2 Data on life and death in Indonesia in 1940-19975** 


1940 1960 1961 1965 1969 1970 1971 1972/1973 1976 1977 1977/1978 1980 
Crude death rate 19.4 
Life expectancy 47 49 46.5 53 52.5 
53 
55 
56 
Infant mortality per 132 118 132 110 110 112 92.2 
1,000 152 98 
102 
112 
115 
Under five mortality per 
1,000 
1985 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1995 1996 1997 2010-2015 
Crude death rate 
Life expectancy 60.5 64 60 62.7 64 65 65 69 
61 
Infant mortality per 51 68 58 47 
1,000 63 74 68 
69 
Under five mortality per ca. 100 56 32 


1,000 


544 Johnston and Kilby 1975, p. 79; Republic of Indonesia 1985, p. 48; Sjahrir 1986, pp. 17, 63—64; Booth 1988, p. 194; Benoit et al. 1989, pp. 151, 153; Hull and 
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Though these data include many contradictions and outliers, which may reflect 
their political nature, it is clear that things did not change for the better in 1940- 
1960, improvement was slow from the mid-1960s to 1980, but there was a break- 
through to lower death rates in the 1980s, followed by stagnation in the 1990s.°* 
So, most of the Indonesian Planning Commission’s targets for life expectancy and 
infant and child mortality rates in the mid-1990s and 2000 were missed.**° By con- 
trast, UNICEF data suggest that the mortality rate for children under five decreased 
steadily from 1990 (84/1,000) to 2017 (25.4/1,000), except for one year (2004, 
when a tsunami hit Sumatra).*4” 

The data mask significant differences between the sexes (females had a higher 
life expectancy than males), urban and rural areas (life expectancy was lower in 
the latter), social classes and regions (East Java had less small child mortality than 
West Java and some provinces on the outer islands performed well while others, 
like East and West Nusa Tenggara, trailed behind Java).°* The percentage of small 
children who were adequately nourished decreased with age.*” Diarrhea, pneumo- 
nia and tuberculosis claimed the lives of many children for a long time and were 
possibly increasingly so in the 1970s.°°° 

In any case, beginning in the 1970s, Indonesia fared much better than the other 
three countries subject to my case studies. For example, Indonesia overtook Bang- 
ladesh in terms of lower infant mortality in the 1950s and in regard to life expec- 
tancy at birth in the 1960s. By 1990, the average Indonesian lived more than ten 
years longer than the average Bangladeshi.” 


Migration 


Indonesia experienced an enormous amount of migration of different sorts from 
the 1970s to the 1990s. Much of it was state organized, often with dramatic con- 
sequences, but most was private migration from countryside to city (often within 
the region) or circular migration between them. Many ruralites also commuted to 
towns and cities.” 

The country’s urban population grew from 15 percent in 1960 to 17 percent 
in 1971, 31 percent in 1980 and 36 percent in 1995.°° This was despite offi- 
cial resistance — for example, Jakarta’s mayor declared the city closed to new 
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residents from 1972 to 1978, but to no avail.*** Most families, too, did not favor 
outmigration as a strategy but chose it when too little employment made survival 
difficult. A study of four Javanese villages in 1985 found that 58.7 percent of 
their migrants were male; over 70 percent were younger than 30; and almost 
70 percent were the children of their household’s head, but more than half were 
already married.** Sixty-five percent migrated to cities, usually in the same prov- 
ince. Often, this migration was short term.**’ This resembled tendencies in the 
1970s.°°® According to a 1990 study of East Java, the youngest were the circular 
migrants and female emigrants; male emigrants were older, and most commuters 
were married and over 30 years old.” Many rural migrants who came to cit- 
ies and towns switched their sector of employment, primarily moving into trade 
and transportation, females also into prostitution, domestic work and manufactur- 
ing.* Rural places where land distribution was relatively equitable experienced 
more outmigration than less equitable villages, but the latter saw more perma- 
nent outmigration.**' However, the aforementioned 1990 study also found that all 
types of migration (circular, international and commuting) tended to rise with the 
size of family landholdings.*” 

Remittances, which were often considerable, were often used by families for 
building houses; celebrations; education; and productive investment in cattle, 
agricultural inputs and, rarely, in land (a greater share of labor emigrants’ remit- 
tances went into land and agriculture).*° After long periods away, many returnees 
in the 1970s gave personal reasons for coming back, such as missing family and 
friends and wanting to retire in the village, and more practical ones (receiving an 
inheritance in the village or having completed schooling).** Migration was part 
of a larger set of social changes that began in the 1970s with increasing mobil- 
ity of both labor and capital between rural and urban areas, which some called 
“integration”. Rural-rural labor migration became more frequent, too; men went 
for harvesting and women for transplanting rice. Sometimes, this led to violence 
between migrants and locals.* 
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Although rural dwellers, especially women, were facing bad conditions of work 
abroad, they left because of a lack of employment opportunities at home.°° Most 
Indonesian emigrants turned to neighboring countries, especially Malaysia (where 
many men toiled on plantations), or Saudi Arabia (where men did construction 
work, women worked as housemaids), but few went to OECD countries. Labor 
emigration grew rapidly after the 1998 crisis, and remittances with them (from 
between US$1.2 and 1.3 billion in 1997-1999 to $3 billion in 2005). Estimates 
of the number of Indonesians working abroad in the mid-2010s differed widely 
from four million to nine million (the latter including estimates of undocumented 
emigrants), half of them female, with most working in Arab countries, Singapore, 
Taiwan and Hong Kong. In the latter three, as well as Malaysia, many women 
were maids and care workers.° This emigration meant that a substantial part of 
Indonesians were proletarianized abroad, but their percentage of the population 
was smaller than in Bangladesh and Mali, because Indonesians became urban wage 
earners in larger numbers domestically. 

However, believing that the country’s cities provided limited employment 
opportunities, Indonesia’s government organized a type of rural-rural migration 
called transmigrasi. This was to resettle millions from Java and Bali to the outer 
islands for a number of interrelated reasons: to relieve the inner islands of what was 
perceived as population pressure; to increase agricultural production; to colonize 
the outer islands with settlers; to make settlement areas development poles; and 
to change the ethnic composition in the outer islands and bring them politically 
more under central government control.°® Transmigration was an old Dutch colonial 
project rehashed by all of the governments during the Republic, which reached its 
peak in the 1980s. 

Under the program, about 379,000 Indonesians were resettled in 1950-1965, 
574,000 from 1969 to 1978-1979 (Repelita I and II), 2.14 million from 1979-1980 
to 1983-1984, 2.25 million from 1984-1985 to 1988-1989 and 840,000 from 
1989-1990 to mid-1993, which was almost six million people in 1969-1993.” 
Some of the plans called for more. Drunken with success, Suharto ordered in 
1983 that 13 million people be resettled (which would have cost the equivalent 
of US$60 billion at current prices), and the targets for Repelita II through VI 
(1979-1998) added up to 3.5 million families or about 20 million individuals.*”! 
Such unrealistic goals had already before the Suharto era resulted in underfund- 
ing and badly prepared land.” When a decline in oil proceeds in 1986 enforced 
a reduction in Indonesia’s development budget, the transmigration program was 
greatly downsized, but the number of spontaneous transmigrants not sponsored by 
the state increased.*” 
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Following older traditions, the settlement of transmigrants concentrated on 
Sumatra, which always remained the prime destination though other islands (pri- 
marily Sulawesi) later also came into play.°”* Repelita III (1979-1983) called for 
the resettlement of half a million families, and the IBRD was to cover half of the 
costs or US$1 billion.°’”° There were a number of sub-programs, including one for 
retired army personnel, one called general migration, and another for spontaneous 
(private) transmigration.” According to official propaganda, “[t]hose given prior- 
ity to be transmigrated are the landless people, the poor families in over-crowded 
areas and the victims of natural disasters”, all of whom received a “package” that 
included implements, seeds, fertilizer, pesticides and food aid for one year.°”’ Can- 
didates had to be married.*”* According to one study, between 54 and 66 percent 
ofthe resettled actually had owned no land at all at their place of origin, and most 
of the rest less than 0.25 hectares.°” Another study found many elderly people, 
widows, divorcees and ill people among the resettlers.°* Not all of them knew 
how to farm. Resettled families were supposed to get 2 hectares of land; initially, 
it was often 1.25 hectares, with 0.75 hectares added later.**' The program’s aver- 
age costs per family was US$500 in 1974, $5,000 to $6,000 in 1978, and $4,700 
according to Repelita IV (of 1984).°%? Much of these costs was for experts doing 
things like aerial photography, mapping and consultancy.°* And according to the 
“World Bank’, the “food crops — input package” constituted only 5 percent of the 
costs, compared to 19 percent for relocation transportation, 14 percent for road 
construction, 13 percent for land clearing, 11 percent for housing, 11 percent for 
initial subsistence supplies and 9 percent for “site selection’. 

According to observers, some transmigrants were forcibly resettled.°* In one 
variant, thousands of rural families were moved from Java to Sumatra and Irian 
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Jaya in 1985-1993 to make way for three new dams. Many of these ended up 
with smaller holdings and much lower incomes than before.” Many transmigrants 
(including some volunteers) were not informed of the date of their move, their des- 
tination and the conditions there.**’ In the early 1970s, many resettlers returned to 
Java because of disorganization and inadequate conditions in their new settlement 
arcas.’®*® 

The program’s problems were manifold. Resettlers were often given land at 
isolated places and with inadequate assistance.”” Provided with small landhold- 
ings, often with poor soil or insufficiently cleared, and improper housing or none, 
many men needed to earn money elsewhere, like on plantations and in logging. 
This put the farming burdens on women.°” According to Indonesia’s Statistical 
Office, only 32.5 percent of the resettled lived from agriculture alone in 1985. 
Various studies found that 40-80 percent of their income came from agriculture. 
Poverty forced many to sell their land.°’' About half of the resettlers remained poor 
at their transmigration destination, and it got worse after a few years of their stay.*” 
Gradually, such conditions made growing numbers of resettlers join more profit- 
able tree-crop schemes, mostly in oil palm cultivation.°” Often, serious conflicts 
emerged between resettlers and locals. Where the latter practiced shifting cultiva- 
tion or were hunters and gatherers, the program sought to make them sedentary 
or displace them and/or absorb them ethnically. In reality, resettlers and locals 
often clashed over claims to land. Sometimes, these conflicts, ethnically charged, 
culminated in killings.” 

The “World Bank’s’ massive support and encouragement for the transmigration 
program are notorious.°” Despite officially adopting new, more cautious policies 
on resettlement, the “World Bank’ participated from 1986 to 1993 in at least 192 
projects in which 2.5 million people were relocated, many of them in Indonesia.°”’ 
By 1984, it had provided US$444 million for transmigrasi. By 1992, the total 
was 820 million.’ At least once, the IGGI also “welcomed” the transmigration 
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program.°” Other lenders who supported it included British, Dutch and West Ger- 
man agencies, the FAO, the UNDP, the Asian Development Bank and the World 
Food Programme, who contributed over US$100 million.‘ There was also U.S. 
support.‘ And Oxfam, too, aided the transmigration program early on by provid- 
ing a ferry that could transport 2,000 people per year.” In fact, it is hard to find a 
foreign agency that did not support the program. In the final analysis, it did little 
to lower the population density or relieve the lack of land in Java, but it did bring 
changes — and conflicts — to the outer islands. 

Indonesian ‘development’ policies in East Timor were even far more violent 
than anywhere else and closely linked to migration. In December 1975, Indo- 
nesian troops invaded this former Portuguese colony, with U.S. military aid and 
technology and foreign diplomatic support, to oust from power a leftist liberation 
movement that it never defeated completely, which resulted in heavy fighting until 
1982. In 1998, Indonesia gave up the formerly annexed province after the popula- 
tion voted for independence. An international team of researchers concluded in the 
2000s that Indonesia’s policies there had caused 102,800 deaths — fewer than often 
reported, but over 10 percent of the population — of which more than 80 percent 
were caused from hunger and disease due to the conditions of life these policies 
imposed. Most victims died between 1976 and 1983.° At the same time when 
pursuing policies against hunger domestically, the Indonesian authorities created a 
deadly famine in East Timor. 

Most East Timorese deaths occurred in places where Indonesian troops had for- 
cibly concentrated the population, first in 139 so-called reception centers in the late 
1970s and then in 442 strategic villages, most of which were located in the disease- 
prone lowlands.‘ The inhabitants of both were denied sufficient land to grow food 
(in order to prevent their contact with the guerrilla) and given starvation rations. 
This was not only because of military considerations, Indonesian anti-leftism and 
racism but also a matter of ‘development’ policies. These relocations of over half 
of the population meant to change the entire settlement structure; before 1975, 
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there had been 1,700 smaller villages, many remotely placed in the uplands.’ 


Considerable financial transfers from Jakarta to East Timor resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a school system and the construction of some other infrastructure, but 
agricultural production — primarily of food crops, especially corn, secondarily of 
coffee — remained low and inefficient. The Indonesian state did not extract many 
resources from East Timor. Outside farming, most East Timorese came to work 
for military authorities or in construction. The area remained Indonesia’s poorest, 
and illness widespread.“ That perhaps 60,000 people from Bali and Java were 
resettled to East Timor had a limited economic impact but helped introduce a kind 
of apartheid system dividing Indonesians and locals and generated conflicts over 
land.‘ East Timor was an example of reckless developmental social engineering, 
which caused the most intense misery. 


Conclusion 


Among the countries in my case studies, Indonesia comes closest to successfully 
implementing an intensive farming program for small peasants. The use of chemi- 
cal inputs became widespread, irrigation was expanded and productivity greatly 
increased. Food production per capita rose substantially. The rates of public and 
domestic private investment were very high. Some industries were built. Malnutri- 
tion was reduced and life expectancy rose more than in the other case-study coun- 
tries. The breakthrough in terms of intensification of farming took approximately 
place between 1978 and 1984, together with an increase in agricultural wages. 

Like the Indonesian state, foreign agencies focused their rural development 
funding and ideas for Indonesia on fertilizer, irrigation and transmigration. There 
was no major difference between international and national rural development 
policies, and many policies enacted were the result of existing dialogical structures 
rather than a foreign imposition. Moreover, the core of agricultural development, 
the BIMAS program, was a genuinely Indonesian path that the state developed in 
the face of the inability of foreign forces (in this case, transnational corporations) to 
transform agriculture. Indonesian mass murder in the name of ‘development’ was 
not opposed by foreign actors, on the contrary. 

However, the Indonesian case also shows major contradictions in the small 
peasant approach. The Indonesian government pursued an “avowdly productionist 
strategy”.®” The intensification of farming concentrated on irrigated rice cultiva- 
tion on Java. It was much less applied to — and even if applied, less successful 
with — other staples (corn, cassava and sweet potatoes), rainfed agriculture, and 
in Java’s uplands and on the outer islands — which was most of the country’s ter- 
ritory. Transmigration, in as much as it was a farming intensification and poverty 
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alleviation program, failed. The small farmer approach reduced poverty only to a 
certain point and reached its limits in the 1990s. Indonesia’s rural non-farm econ- 
omy was strengthened, but the country remained far from fully industrializing, 
which was the ultimate development goal. 

Social processes in Indonesia were similar to the other case studies in many 
important ways. Many farms became too small to feed a family, which forced peo- 
ple to seek other jobs in trade, services, construction, transportation and manu- 
facturing. Income diversification was more a sign of poverty than a road to social 
ascent. Landlessness increased. The growth of a proletariat was in part externalized 
through labor emigration. But despite the enrichment of elites, including rural ones, 
with ties to the regime, income diversification did more than in, for example, Bang- 
ladesh to help poor rural dwellers get by and stop the concentration of land owner- 
ship. As a result of foreign influences, but particularly of fierce domestic debates, 
Indonesian development policies shifted several times. From the late 1960s to the 
mid-1970s (and again in the 1990s), they tended to exacerbate inequality, but they 
had the contrary tendency from the mid-1970s to 1980s. 

That a murderously anti-communist regime pursued statist policies that aimed, 
with some success, at the well-being of the masses is only surprising at first glance. 
It was precisely the communist challenge that repeatedly drove the regime’s poli- 
cies to the ‘left’, and not only in words. This challenge made politicians recep- 
tive to the national experts and foreign actors who advocated tackling poverty and 
want. But where the supposed communist threat was externalized, as it was in East 
Timor, ‘development’ policies could easily become murderous, precisely through 
inducing hunger. 


9 Tanzania 


Impoverishment after enforced 
villagization 


Tanzania is another country whose rural development concepts were internation- 
ally highly influential and where many foreign agencies were operating. Char- 
acterized by political stability, a rainfed agriculture that saw little intensification 
from the 1970s to the 1990s and a persistently poor population whose food intake 
decreased for decades, Tanzania embodies unforeseen changes in a society after a 
state’s failed attempt of especially far-reaching social engineering. 

This East African country, a British colony in 1918-1961, united by Swahili as 
a lingua franca, is diverse in regional livelihoods and ethnicities. The population, 
which was around 15 million in the mid-1970s and 33 million in 1999, is now about 
60 million. From 1967 to 2002, population density increased from 9 to 39 persons 
per square kilometer.' Among its many mineral resources are gold and natural gas. 
In 1993, the ‘World Bank’ ranked Tanzania the second poorest country in the world.” 

With about 943,000 square kilometers, Tanzania is large, but much of it is not 
well suited for crop production due to poor- to medium-fertility soils, low rain- 
falls (below 800 millimeters annually), and endemic malaria and trypaniosomasis.* 
Conditions vary greatly, and it is especially the scattered highlands and areas in 
the west that are cultivated. Despite statistical problems, it is safe to say that only 
a small part of the country, much less than the arable percentage, was under per- 
manent cultivation in the late 1970s while around 40 percent was grasslands and 
almost half woodlands.* Though the cropland for cereals, roots, tubers and pulses 
was expanded by over 60 percent in 1975-1980 and further in the following dec- 
ades, the percentage of the land under cultivation remained small until recently. 
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The population was overwhelmingly rural. Mainly because of the lack of labor, 
rather than land, it was a country of small farms. In the mid-1960s, 2.5 million 
peasant families, often living in scattered settlements, worked 2-3 hectares on 
average. In the mid-1980s, there were 3.5 million farms.° State-owned and private 
plantations covered a minor area. 

From independence in 1961 until 1992, mainland Tanzania had politically a 
one-party system.’ It was ruled by the Tanganyika A frican National Union (TANU) 
until 1977, when it merged with the Afro-Shirazi Party of Zanzibar into the Chama 
Cha Mapinduzi (Party of the Revolution). The TANU had an estimated 2.5-3 mil- 
lion members in 1970, as did the CCM in 1990, a sizable part of all (male) adults.® 
The party has been in power until now. In effect, Tanzania was a dictatorship until 
the 1990s.° President Julius Nyerere (1962-1985), whose national and interna- 
tional reputation is still that of a benevolent and peaceful visionary, was, despite his 
rhetorics of freedom and participation, often harsh in tone (inter alia, calling peas- 
ants idle) and legitimated, and was responsible for, the use of force.'° As examples 
of authoritarianism, strikes were prohibited after 1964 (although they did occur) 
and ‘preventive’ detention widely used for economic offences." 

After the TANU’s Arusha Declaration of 1967, Tanzania’s government pursued 
what it called African socialism, but was “attempting to build socialism without a 
revolution” and without a base for revolution in bureaucracy or society.'? Scholars 
have called this “a type of idealistic, utopian socialism”, a “vision” that existed 
only in ideas.'* Nationalizations in 1967, apparently with compensations paid, 
affected primarily citizens of South Asian heritage and some foreign firms — com- 
mercial banking and insurance, import and wholesale trade and also large- and 
medium-scale grain milling. This brought about 85 percent of large- and medium- 
scale economic units under public ownership.'* However, agriculture was over- 
whelmingly not; thus, large parts of the economy — those that matter here — were 
“in private hands, and the economy as a whole remains integrated into interna- 
tional capitalism”.'* Government revenue was estimated at 18 percent of GDP in 
1970 and 20-21 percent in the early 1980s, or 28 and 40 percent of monetary GDP 
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(excluding ‘subsistence’ production)'° — which illustrates that this was not social- 
ism in the sense of public ownership of the main means of production. 

Tanzania pursued a foreign policy of non-alignment and maintained relations to 
countries with political systems of all kinds. The East African Community, estab- 
lished in 1967 with neighboring Kenya and Uganda, broke up in 1977, and Tanza- 
nian troops invaded Uganda repeatedly after 1979. Tanzania also supported South 
African and Mozambiquan political exile groups and prepared for an invasion from 
the south.'’ All of this led to high military spending in the 1970s and 1980s. ° 

The rural infrastructure is very poor. As late as 2005, no more than 7 percent 
of the population had access to electricity, and probably hardly anybody in the 
countryside.'? The road network is small, most roads were and are unpaved and 
in poor condition. This has led to high transportation costs and to more ‘develop- 
ment’ investment in transportation after the late 1980s.*° The situation concerning 
rural water supplies — one point of emphasis of Tanzanian policies in the 1970s 
and 1980s, pursued primarily with assistance of the Swedish government - is bet- 
ter, but it deteriorated for some time after the early 1980s for lack of maintenance 
and unfeasible technology (42 percent of households had access to safe water in 
1985).”' In the late 1960s, problems with transportation and water supplies were 
already called major obstacles to ‘development’.” 

Scholars have described various situations in the history of independent Tanza- 
nia as famines, usually limited to one or a few districts, in the mid-1960s, 1969— 
1971, 1980-1982, 1984, 1988, 1999 and in 1995-1996, when 700,000 were in 
need of assistance. But since few deaths were reported, one should rather speak of 
shortages in most cases.” The shortages of 1973-1974 (see Chapter 3) had argu- 
ably the biggest political fallout. 

Even compared to other non-industrialized countries, and African countries in 
particular, foreigners regarded Tanzanian statistics as exceptionally unreliable; 
“rough estimates at best”, as a Canadian observer put it. In addition to data about 
the GNP, this included agricultural production figures.” Statistics were “poor 
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numbers”? chiefly because the state was in no position to record private agricul- 


tural production and thus a large part of the economy, given that only a fraction of 
the crops was sold through official marketing channels. While the FAO relied, as 
usual, on the data gathered by national authorities, the USDA produced its own, 
equally questionable ones.” 

Initially dynamic, the country’s economy was in crisis for nearly two decades, 
starting in the late 1970s with high inflation, a trade deficit, budget deficits and 
low industrial capacity utilization. Foreign-imposed ‘structural adjustment’ aggra- 
vated the problems. GNP grew reportedly relatively much in 1965-1973 (or until 
1977, according to other figures) and from 1993/1995 to 2008, but it lagged behind 
population growth in 1978-1982 and in the early 1990s. And since much of the 
growth in 1995-2008 and later was in mining and urban areas, it had little effect 
on rural poverty.” Officially, per capita income dropped by more than two-thirds 
from 1985 to 1995.*8 Official poverty rates were very high - in all but one prov- 
ince, the rate exceeded 36 percent in 1991.” However, most of these figures did 
not account for unofficial and illegal economic activities which were apparently on 
the rise. Maliyamkono and Bagachawa estimated that Tanzania’s shadow economy 
grew from about 10 percent of the whole in 1977 (probably an understatement) to 
31 percent in 1986.*° 

Scholarship about ‘development’ in Tanzania has been dominated by discus- 
sions about ‘self-reliance’, ‘ujamaa’ (familyhood), (failed) ‘socialism’, and ‘struc- 
tural adjustment’.*! It seems to me that these paradigmatic narratives obscure the 
real processes and I try to avoid using these terms. Rather, I examine actual circum- 
stances of staple food production and economic and social relations. 


Rural development policies 


Unlike the other case studies, this chapter does not have a separate section on reset- 
tlements, because the forced resettlement of the majority of the rural population 
into villages in the 1970s was the fundamental fact in Tanzania’s rural development 
policies. This was in spite of the fact that all of the earlier resettlement policies 
had been failures. During colonial times, they had taken place under the pretexts 
of combating insurgents or trypanosomiasis, but people resisted.” Toward the end 
of the colonial period, development became an official rationale for planning new 
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settlements.” In an effort to ‘modernize’ and increase agricultural production, 
the newly independent country pursued, following the ‘World Bank’s’ qualified 
recommendation,** more than 20 small schemes for resettling the population in 
new villages, but they achieved very little and caused so great financial costs to the 
government that they were given up in 1965-1966.°° 

Consistently, agriculture received only a small part of government expenditure, 
8-9 percent during the five-year development plans 1964-1969, 1969-1974 and 
1988-1993 — and the level was similar in 1981-1987. In the first plan period, about 
half of agricultural spending was for settlement plans, later on for state-owned 
farms.” The state allocated 13.5 percent of its capital investment to agriculture in 
1976-1986.*’ One foreign regional development plan proposed even lower figures, 
which the government revised upward. But already in the second five-year devel- 
opment plan, plan figures were markedly higher than actual expenses for agricul- 
ture.’ Most of the government’s agricultural investment in 1965-1975 was for 
export crops, livestock and sugar; 2 percent was for cereals.” The claim of some 
scholars that the Tanzanian state channeled more wealth into the countryside than 
it got back is hardly credible.” 

Under the guise of the vague concept of community development, which was, 
supposedly scale-neutral, to improve living conditions through better farming, 
agricultural policies in the 1960s had in reality concentrated on mid-sized farm- 
ers viewed as ‘progressive’.*! This concentration changed as rural ‘develop- 
ment’ policy started to focus first on collectivization and then on villagization. 
However, in principle, agricultural policies remained “supply-oriented”.”” Offi- 
cially, villagization sought to greatly expand both food and cash crop produc- 
tion through more ‘modern’ means, such as tractors, also in a claim to famine 
prevention.* This is to say, policies were indecisive between intensification of 
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farming and enlargement of acreage and between food crops and cash crops. 
Another prime purpose of villagization (a classical argument, also in colonial 
times) was to extend government services such as water supplies, education and 
health services.“ 

Beginning about in 1973, some signs indicated that the government was leaning 
toward intensive farming. Emphasizing the intention to foster both food and export 
crop production, Minister of Agriculture Joseph Mungai stated at the FAO Confer- 
ence in Rome the aim to raise peasants’ productivity and draw them into market 
exchanges (but this announcement may have been for the international audience).* 
In the following year, the pendulum was swinging toward staples. This resulted in 
the National Maize Programme in 1975, which included some new investment in 
technical inputs, and in pricing policies favoring the production of staple foods. 
But public expenses for tractorization were going up at the same time, indicating 
an expansion of the cultivated area.” 

President Nyerere had declared in 1967 that villagization was the true meaning 
of ujamaa and what Tanzanians wanted.” Already in his inauguration speech in 
December 1962, he had said that people must live in villages. In 1973, the regional 
commissioner in Mara called villagization the “only short-cut to development”.”” 
Handeni and Rufiji districts, which were prone to food shortages, were among 
the first areas subject to resettlement. Other early affected regions like Mtwara, 
Kigoma, Dodoma and Lindi were poor and produced few cash crops.*° Villagiza- 
tion was supplemented in 1973 by a law stipulating that a village farmstead could 
have only one heir. The aim was to prevent land fragmentation, but the law disad- 
vantaged women.°! 

After regional population reshuffles, President Nyerere declared on 6 Novem- 
ber 1973 moving into villages an “order” and compulsory everywhere, which the 
TANU had decided at its biennial conference in September 1973.” The bulk of vil- 
lagization occurred from 1974 to 1976. The population of what were called ‘ujamaa 
villages’ was 0.5 million in 1970, 1.6 million in 1971, 2.0 million in 1972 and 
1973, 2.6 million in 1974, 9.1 million in 1975, 13.1 million in 1976 and 13.9 mil- 
lion in 1977. In the 18 months from December 1973 to May 1975, the figure rose 
by 7 million, though sources vary slightly.” According to instructions, villages 
were to be placed around existing nuclei in a distance of 8-16 kilometers to each 
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other. Peasants had to move house on average over distances of 3-5 kilometers." 
The concentration of the population that villagization implied also meant that large 
areas were entirely depopulated, as in Tabora region, according to a regional plan 
drafted by the Swedish International Development Agency.’ General villagization, 
and to some degree also the National Maize Programme, aimed in the tradition of 
the second five-year development plan at the development of all regions equally at 
the same time.” 

Many observers, and locals, reported that force was used in the resettlement 
program virtually from beginning to end, contrary to initial public statements.” 
Threats were abundant, and the houses left behind were often burned or torn down. 
There were also some reports of looting and noncompliant peasants being killed.** 
But violence was primarily directed against property.’ The main forces carrying 
out violent resettlement were armed militias and the Tanzanian Youth League.” 
Legally, it was made impossible to resist when a bill was passed in August 1974 
that virtually barred lawsuits against the government. Later, the state offered com- 
pensation to 13,000 families whose houses had been demolished — probably a small 
part of those affected.‘ 

People were also told that they would be denied famine relief in the future — 
and thus threatened with death — if they did not move into villages. Such coer- 
cion was part of a longer tradition of compulsion from the 1960s to the 1980s 
that included verbal threats, fines and strokes for non-participation in officially 
mandated ‘development’ activities, for example for people who did not adequately 
weed their fields.°° Some people were expelled from the village or threatened with 
it; or they were denied the right to relocate.“ Local by-laws, often introduced in 
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1967-1968, required agriculturalists in many areas to grow a minimum of certain 
cash crops and famine crops, like millet. Rural dwellers had IDs showing whether 
they had cultivated the required acreage of food crops or cash crops, and those who 
hadn’t were not allowed to travel outside their village.“ 

Estimates of the total number of people who actually had to move in this “larg- 
est resettlement in African history” range from eight to ten millions.‘ For in some 
densely populated regions growing valuable cash crops like Kilimanjaro, Arusha 
and West Lake, villages already existed, and few were resettled.‘ In poorer regions 
that underwent the process early on like Mtwara, Lindi and Iringa, few people had 
to move initially because of a faked villagization without reorganization of life, but 
they did later.‘ In the process, the size of ujamaa villages also grew, from an aver- 
age population of 104 in 1967 to 511 in 1974 and 1,703 in 1976.° Some ‘villages’ 
existed only on paper and remained dispersed settlements, perhaps to the end.” 

Neither the authorities nor foreign agencies could possibly make sufficient pro- 
visions for such a large project implemented in so short a time. Moreover, it was 
grossly underfunded. Only 5 percent of the government budget in 1973/1974 was 
for the new villages.” Inevitably, this led to victims whom nobody has counted. 
“Villagization has been achieved at considerable cost”, was said in an Oxfam report 
(which did not refer to money). Another spoke of “distress” and “considerable food 
shortage” in the beginning.” Before they could build houses, for which they rarely 
received official help, resettled villagers were without proper shelter for extended 
periods. Respondents to one survey called this their biggest problem.” At higher 
altitudes in particular, nights were “cold and damp. Lack of housing necessitated 
sleeping outdoors or in temporary grass huts, which often resulted in illness due to 
exposure”.”* In all likelihood, the problem was gravest with respiratory diseases for 
young children. Some reports also said that people died as a result of poor hygienic 
conditions” or children went without food.” In 1977, deaths rates among children 
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from low birth weight and gastroenteritis among children seem to have spiked.” 
Typhoid and cholera (and thus polluted water) were big problems.” 

To be sure, many people did seize new chances provided to them by reset- 
tlement.” Others left. It is unknown how many moved back to their old home 
sites, and if so, when. In 1986, Nyerere as the chairman of the CCM party and Ali 
Mwinyi, his successor as the president, disagreed about this.“ But the 1980s and 
1990s were a time when an increasing number of peasants were said to leave the 
villages to acquire new — or return to their old — land. Many families maintained 
shelters in the area of the old fields.*' Some facts suggest that this began earlier; for 
example, 260 villages existed in Handeni District in 1978, although authorities had 
planned to have 60-70 villages in 1968-1969." And the number of villages coun- 
trywide had risen from about 8,000 in the late 1970s to 11,000 in 2010.* 

Villagization was linked to an official policy of decentralization after 1972 and 
the dissolution of the cooperatives in 1976. The 1975 Villages Act established vil- 
lages as legal entities of development and planning, and village councils were to 
be elected by all adult residents. In the absence of clear central guidelines, the 
implementation of decentralization was left to regions and districts.°° More gener- 
ally, a number of scholars have argued that this decentralization — which had also 
been recommended by McKinsey consultants — was really a bureaucratization and 
centralization in disguise, which eliminated district autonomy through tighter con- 
trol by central ministries over development issues.“ 

But though some scholars have claimed that the government’s primary inter- 
est in villagization was its control over the peasantry,*’ it was local elites who 
controlled the villages. Land distribution was unequal.** Peasants who had owned 
more land before resettlement usually did afterwards too. There were also con- 
flicts between new villagers and old settlers over the land already under use. The 
former, the real resettlers, were at a disadvantage.” All of this was the result of the 
authorities’ inability to control land (re)distribution and of technocrats to control 
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the resettlement process. By late 1987, only 517 of about 8,000 villages had been 
officially surveyed in terms of land tenure (an expensive and time-consuming pro- 
cess); by June 1990, the number was 1,123. This is not surprising given that in 
1986, Tanzania had just 22 surveyors with 94 assistants.” In effect, then, villagers 
distributed the land themselves, and this process was subject to the strong influence 
of old elites like village chiefs, merchants and wealthier farmers, who assumed 
leadership positions of the new villages.” They could do so because the entire vil- 
lagization program was merely technical in nature and based on the government’s 
denial of social differentiation.” Those villages that didn’t distribute the land them- 
selves often waited years in vain for the authorities to do it.” In reality, resettlement 
did not provide the clean slate (and hence, allegedly, people’s readiness for change) 
that the ‘World Bank’ and others had expected.” 

A look at land rights reinforces this point. After independence, all land in 
Tanzania became formally property of the president and was leased to peasants 
for 33-99 years, but usually locals distributed it according to customary law. 
Under customary law, somebody who made improvements to the land he occu- 
pied was entitled to sell it. Ujamaa villages too had the right to sell land. But 
administrative interventions could also reassign land ownership.” Thus, there 
were competing land rights (which could also be influenced by religious habits), 
and the situation was unclear. Customary law tended to prevail, to the disadvan- 
tage of women and pastoralists.” New legislation in 1983, 1992 and 1999 did not 
bring much change in most villages and left contradictions between customary 
law and individual property unresolved, although private land acquisition by for- 
eign companies became possible in the 1990s.”8 This situation gave the powerful 
men in the village considerable leverage, although village assemblies could also 
oppose them. 

The main economic result of villagization was the virtual end of shifting culti- 
vation.” There were other effects, many of which limited agricultural output. Vil- 
lages were usually placed on, or closed to, roads, which tended to run on hillsites. 
As a result, some were either far away from fertile lands (in valleys) or them- 
selves located on fertile soils that could have been used better for cultivation. This 
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hurt cotton and rice production in particular.'” In some such cases, villagers were 
therefore moved again after some time, while in others, they were not.'°! And vil- 
lagization caused disruption (e.g., because of the need for clearing new land for 
agriculture, which took years) that contributed heavily to the 1974-1976 economic 
crisis.” The fact that in many villages new land was brought under cultivation 
helped raise production for some years but not in the longer run. The use of inputs 
did not increase much. Forced resettlement led to land scarcity given low availabil- 
ity per family — particularly because villages were so large — and labor constraints 
because peasants had longer walks to their fields and (near-)universal primary 
schooling prevented children from helping in agriculture.'® The ecological impact 
was also negative and hurt agricultural production: fallow periods became shorter, 
soils were depleted in the proximity of villages after a few years (given little appli- 
cation of fertilizer and manure), poorer soils were taken under the hoe and trees cut 
down for fuel. Wood was still the main fuel at least until the end of the century." 
Locals distinguished between (new) homestead gardens; old homestead gardens, 
located at some distance; and newly cleared fields, which were even further away. 
The latter two received little manure because most animals were kept inside the 
village or at distant places and manure was hard to transport.'” Also, there was less 
‘green manure’ available that fallow lands would produce.'®° These developments 
were obstacles to raising productivity. 

Officially, a secondary aim of villagization was the development of small- 
scale village industries (also recommended by some experts), which various state 
authorities took steps to support.!°” Because villages were so large, this may have 
been the program’s most significant economic achievement. “Villagization has 
also made it profitable to establish a wide range of manufacturing, processing and 
servicing activities such as flour milling, blacksmithing, furniture-making, brick- 
making manufacture, and repair of farm implements and handicrafts”. According 
to the hopeful judgment of Tanzania’s minister of agriculture Mungai, villagization 
propelled rural monetarization.'” 
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The famous ujamaa policies of collective farming, which took up Tanzanian 
traditions of collective work and sought to halt social differentiation, had much less 
economic impact.''° After 1967, the vague concept of ujamaa became an important 
propaganda topic. There were quite different understandings of what ujamaa actu- 
ally meant, ranging from traditional mutual help or cooperation to, more rarely, 
communal farming and sharing the harvest.'"' In her defense of ujamaa, Priya Lal 
speaks of its “multivalence and changing character”.''” By late 1972, just a little 
over 2 percent of ujamaa villages had progressed to stage III (viability and self- 
reliance); 92 percent were at stage I with a low level of cooperation. This picture 
did not change later.''® In 1977, Nyerere concluded that not a single true ujamaa 
village existed.''* Enthusiasm, where it had existed, ebbed away over the years. 

At first, the core of ujamaa was collectivizing agriculture, but that was essen- 
tially given up in late 1973, when the primary objective became moving the entire 
rural population into villages of individual farming families." In 1974, ujamaa 
villages were officially renamed “development villages”.''® Even without using 
‘modern’ farming methods, collectivization, had it materialized, could have had 
some advantages.''’ In practice, villages devoted a minor part of their land to 
collective cultivation (often of corn or cassava), in which not much effort was 
invested, and production was negligible. According to one study, communal work 
required 20 percent of villagers’ working hours, covered 8 percent of the land and 
accounted for 2 percent of production.''® This was similar even in the village where 
President Nyerere sometimes lived in order to share the experience of ujamaa.’ 
Therefore, some scholars have portrayed communal agricultural work as a drain on 
village economies and a particular burden on the poor, who were less able to evade 
it by paying fines or otherwise. However, others have found the wealthier, older, 
more educated villagers and those with higher aspirations participating more than 
others.” Villagers may have overstated their working hours, which would mean 
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that productivity was not so low.'?! But two problems, on top of disorganization, 
prevented economic success: labor was short in the seasons when private fields 
took all of the villagers’ time, and profits were small because communities, unlike 
individual farmers, could not sell their produce on the black (private) market. !?? 

Moreover, one wonders what would have motivated the collective spirit in large 
settlements where many people who did not know each and were forced to live 
together.'* Village elites and foreign agencies worked against collectivization 
efforts and pushed the interpretation of ujamaa as traditional cooperation, not col- 
lectivization.'”* The Ministry of Planning did not provide any guidance about the 
aims of ujamaa or collective production.! However, collective efforts seem to 
have been much more effective when villagers built thousands of schools, clinics 
and village stores." On the other hand, villagization was cited as one cause of the 
decline of traditional mutual labor exchanges and larger kin relationships. '”’ 

For some time, the so-called ten-cell system was to substitute collectivization. 
Ten farm families teamed up for common agricultural work like sowing and weed- 
ing, sharing draught animals, and socialized after work." According to Michaela 
von Freyhold, government directives advised local authorities to retreat to block 
farming if collectivization ran into difficulties as early as 1972.'”” However, joined 
tillage could give the bigger land owners in the group a clear advantage.'*° 

Eventually, many foreign experts judged ujamaa a failure, pointing to low agri- 
cultural growth, the lack of industrialization and insufficient participation.'*’ But 
some technocrats still recommended to Tanzania to resort to more resettlement. "?? 

Policies for staple food production must be understood in the context of vil- 
lagization, on the one hand, and concerns about the costs of imports and foreign 
dependency, on the other hand. Colonial Tanganyika had become a net importer of 
grain in the famine-ridden 1940s, and this remained the case in most years after 
independence. Grain imports rose in the 1970s and reached their peak in US dollar 
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terms per capita in the 1980s, when the volume was often 200,000-300,000 tons. !°3 
But in a number of years during the 1970s and 1980s, especially after 1977, Tanza- 
nia was a net exporter of corm and sometimes also of cassava, sorghum and millet.'* 
Considered self-sufficient in these types of grains, it continued to import sizable 
quantities of wheat and decreasing amounts of rice in the 1980s and 1990s. "5 

Less than one-third of Tanzania’s food imports in 1974-1975 was food aid; it 
bought the rest commercially, paying US$148.5 million in 1974 and $122.5 mil- 
lion in 1975 — on par with the costs of fuel imports and using up the country’s 
foreign currency reserves.'** In the following years, Tanzania regularly received 
between 50,000 and 100,000 tons of food aid, peaking in 1980-1981, but often 
(and on average 1970-1992), it commercially purchased more. Food aid accounted 
for all of the wheat and half of the rice imports and accustomed, arguably intention- 
ally, the urban population to wheat, milk powder and soy products.'*’ Food imports 
accounted for about 10 percent of all costs of imports in 1972-1979 (more in 1974— 
1976), which was still far below the country’s earnings from agricultural exports, 
and about 20 percent of import expenses in the mid-1980s.'** As a side effect, the 
greater grain borer was introduced with North American grain imports.'” Within 
the country, a pattern of grain flows from provinces with surpluses to those with 
deficits emerged.'*° 

Many scholars have considered producer pricing policies the government’s prin- 
cipal instrument for raising grain production. First of all, giving price incentives to 
private growers was not a very ‘socialist’ form of policy. Second, the government 
used this instrument consciously before the ‘World Bank’ and IMF imposed it on 
them in a different way and before the international breakthrough of neoliberalism. 
The state’s policy in 1973-1979 was that private producers received relatively high 
official prices for grains and cassava, and especially for drought-resistant crops, 
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but not for export crops.'*! When the government gave in to foreign pressure to 
eliminate its fertilizer subsidies, agricultural producer prices were raised again in 
1984 to even this out.'* In addition, the principle of pan-territorial pricing applied 
from 1973 to 1982. Paying producers everywhere in the country the same prices 
amounted to a substantial subsidy for peasants in remote areas because the state 
covered the high transportation costs.'* This policy tended to reduce fluctuation 
and integrate markets. The regional grain price spread in Tanzania was relatively 
small in 1975-1980, as was the seasonal price spread, but despite some improve- 
ment in earnings in real terms, farmers still received a relatively little proportion of 
the price that (urban) consumers paid.'** 

However, through these policies, the National Milling Corporation (NMC), 
which was in charge of official grain marketing (and 1976-1982 for providing 
inputs as well), ran large deficits (five times the purchasing level in 1980), incur- 
ring a large part of the national debt.'*° Although still under government instructions 
to pay producers certain prices and to keep retail prices low, the NMC was made 
financially accountable and yet put in the factual position of a welfare agency, and 
it required 8 percent of the recurrent government budget in 1980—1981.'*° Stripped 
of funding, the NMC was increasingly unable to pay farmers in cash and to sup- 
ply small towns with corn meal (a market which illegal traders took over). It was 
reduced to handling grain imports and the national grain reserve in 1987, and in 
1989, it had to reduce purchases by half and withdraw from some regions.” In 
any case, the impact of public pricing policy was limited by the fact that private 
merchants offered peasants much higher prices and, thus, illegally marketed most 
of the country’s grain. 
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The National Maize Programme (NMP) of 1975-1982 was the country’s first 
big project for intensified staple food farming. It was questionable because exces- 
sive cultivation of corn — instead of better adapted crops like millet, sorghum 
and cassava — had made people vulnerable to drought. The NMP grew out of the 
National Maize Production Programme of 1973-1974 and smaller schemes linked 
to villagization the year before. Supported by the IDA, IBRD and USAID from 
1975, the NMP provided villages high-yielding seeds, fertilizer, pesticides (includ- 
ing DDT and endosulphan) and agricultural extension services, at first for free 
and then for highly subsidized prices. No enlargement of acreage was planned.’ 
But the program was not a success. The inputs came in a uniform “package”, the 
fertilizer doses were too low for humid areas and too high for dry ones, the inputs 
were often delivered delayed, and the extension services were bad, all of which 
led to some crop failures. And many peasants found that using the package was 
unprofitable.'” 

The “World Bank’ wanted to restrict the reach of the program to 950 of Tanza- 
nia’s 8,000 villages to pursue its main purpose, non-food export crop production. 
Corn cultivation was to focus on ten regions, which would create strong competi- 
tion for other areas, undermining the government’s efforts for self-sufficiency in 
grain, and would lead peasants to concentrate on cotton, tea and tobacco.'*! Con- 
trary to the ‘World Bank’s’ recommendations, the project finally included selected 
places in two-thirds of all regions. For example, in 1977, the NMP operated in only 
43 of Tabora region’s 368 villages.'*? According to the ‘World Bank’s’ plans for 
Tanzania in 1975-1980, only 6 percent of its funding would be for staple foods 
compared to 27 percent for export crops and 21 percent for each of cattle and sug- 
ar.'°3 The investment for the NMP in all of 1975-1980 was merely US$38.1 mil- 
lion, of which IDA provided 57 percent and the government 29 percent.'** The 
NMP’s success in terms of raising production was very limited, and the explana- 
tion for the fact that official corn procurement increased was not the intensifica- 
tion of farming through more inputs but the higher prices the government paid 
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peasants for their corn.'°° Out of disappointment, many villages withdrew from the 
project.'°° And official corn producer prices did not stay so high. In the 1980s, they 
were down to two-thirds of their late 1970s level at real terms.!°’ 

In 1979, the NMP, then mostly financed by the USAID and renamed National 
Food Credit Project (NFCP), organized in cooperation with the Tanzanian Rural 
Development Bank, was transformed into a regional program for the southern high- 
lands, where there was good rainfall and little opportunity for smuggle abroad.!** In 
part because of this program, together with pan-territorial crop pricing, the regions 
of Ruvuma, Rukwa, Iringa and Mbeya became the country’s main corn surplus 
area in two steps, the first in 1974-1975 and the second in 1981-1985 — at the 
beginning and after the end of the NFCP.'” These four regions received 59 percent 
of the nation’s fertilizer in 1978—-1980.'® The state ended its pan-territorial pricing 
policy under ‘World Bank’ pressure in 1982, but the area benefitted from the new 
regional pricing regulations for areas with a so-called comparative advantage for 
certain crops. Some of the southern highlands were seriously affected by the elimi- 
nation of the fertilizer subsidy in the 1990s, until it was reintroduced in 2004.'°! 
The U.S. government seems to have searched in vain for a U.S. corporation that 
would invest in large-scale rice and corn production in the area.’ But if there was 
a success of policies for intensifying staple food production, it was in the southern 
highlands. 

Regional IRD projects, another incarnation of the new policy to raise agricul- 
tural output, were run by various foreign agencies but not successful. Usually they 
favored intensified farming over increasing acreage." By the end of 1977, the 
implementation of IRD plans had started in four regions.’ The ‘World Bank’s’ 
Kigoma IRD project is sometimes viewed as a trailblazer. A project to intensify 
the cultivation of rainfed crops with high-yielding seeds and fertilizer that ran in 
55 villages with planned outlays of US$225 per family, it greatly raised the quanti- 
ties of corn, beans and pigeon peas that peasants sold to government agents, but 
was later regarded within the ‘World Bank’ as overly ambitious so that it turned 
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its attention (even) more toward road construction and water supply in its later 
projects in Tabora, Mwanza and Shinyanga.'* The Kigoma project was based on 
a misconception, ignoring labor constraints due to outmigration and diagnosing a 
marketing problem instead, and the increases of the output of several crops were 
unrelated to the focus of the project, which was on cotton and corn. Moreover, the 
agricultural technology that it promoted had not been properly tested.'° On paper, 
the ‘World Bank’s’ investment in Kigoma region focused on infrastructure (less 
than a third was for agricultural inputs), which participating peasants were sup- 
posed to pay back from their additional income through cotton sales, generated 
through a 25 percent increase in labor input for which they would earn less than the 
minimum wage per hour — highly exploitative terms, would locals have done so.'® 

The ‘World Bank’ project in Tabora combined farming intensification with 
extension services, water supply, road construction, and improvements in health 
and education, but this too ‘targeted’ only a small minority of the region’s farmers, 
probably the “rather better-off’. They were supposed to produce primarily cotton 
(and rice, sorghum and peanuts), with a questionable outcome.'® 

Although the West German-run Tanga IRD project is sometimes considered “the 
most successful” in Tanzania and was among those with the highest funding, it did 
not raise agricultural production, according to the organizers’ own evaluations.'® 
NGOs made similar efforts. In Tanga region, the West German Kübel foundation 
had already run a smaller IRD project at Lushoto since 1969 to improve nutrition, 
education and health; foster vegetable growing; and stimulate small businesses.'” 
Oxfam, too, had some projects with an IRD design, namely in Chunya, where the 
approach met with slow success. '7! 

Critics have argued that foreign ‘donors’ were often ignorant of Tanzanian plan- 
ning, that foreign agencies’ plans for IRD projects bypassed collectivization and 
that they meant to outsource development designs to abroad, creating regional for- 
eign spheres of interest.'”” However, the practical importance of these plans need 
not be exaggerated. For one, unlike in Kigoma, a region’s plan was often drafted 
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by one authority and implemented by another (ifthe implementation found financ- 
ers at all).'” The regional IRD plans for the southern highlands were made by a 
number of different agencies and authorities with a variety of ideological orien- 
tations.'”* Also, many plans were rejected or changed by the Tanzanian authori- 
ties, who found that they brought little new. For example, the Shinyanga Regional 
Integrated Development Plan (Shinyanga was a poor and neglected province), 
designed by a Dutch company on behalf of the Dutch government, proposed to 
allocate just 5 percent of the budget to agricultural cultivation and 2 percent to 
the livestock sector, which the Prime Minister’s Office changed to 10 percent and 
5 percent, respectively (still very low figures).'”® Several regions experienced what 
happened in the area of Chunya (Mbeya region), where the ‘World Bank’ pursued 
an IRD project (favoring tobacco production and co-funding resettlement) in coop- 
eration with Oxfam: the project disintegrated into many partial programs — most of 
which did not involve staple crops — with little impact.'”° The FAO-designed and 
EEC-run Iringa IRD project (1977-1986), undecided between intensification and 
acreage expansion, originally ‘targeted’ 70,000 families or one-third of the popula- 
tion, but the EEC reduced the number of participants 30 times to | percent of the 
population, the project had unclear effects on corn production, but employed 1,000 
locals as staff. Its main outcome was to leave roads and warehouses.'”’ In summary, 
IRD projects usually failed and benefitted few Tanzanians, who were not always 
peasants.’ 

Above all, they were good for foreign ‘experts’, because their planning alone 
cost an estimated US$100 million.'” Probably, one has to add the $27 million 
for foreign experts who designed regional water plans.'*° “The best that can be 
said about many technical assistance projects”, Rodger Yeager wrote about for- 
eign activities in Tanzania, “is that that they have not worsened the unhappy 
lot of subsistence populations”.'*' In the late 1970s, Tanzania apparently spent 
US$100 million per year on the salaries of foreign experts — who often recom- 
mended the purchase of goods from their home countries.'** Throughout the 1980s, 
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8,000-10,000 foreign specialists were present in Tanzania, influencing road con- 
struction, river basin development and agricultural projects.'*’ In around 1980, one 
international ‘expert’ could cost US$150,000 per year plus counterpart funds in 
housing and transportation.'™ “Occupying influential positions, enjoying conspic- 
uous luxury lifestyles and congregating in exclusive ‘expert ghettos’ of the capi- 
tal”, foreign specialists embodied an “almost neocolonial relationship”, angering 
Tanzanian civil servants. '®% 

The ‘World Bank’ had already influenced Tanzania’s first development plan 
from 1961-1962 to 1963-1964." Before co-authoring the National Maize Pro- 
gramme, it had invested substantially in Tanzania’s infrastructure, industries, 
export crops and cattle raising rather than staple food production.'*’ From 1965 to 
1988, only 22.8 percent of the Bank’s loans for Tanzania were for agriculture and 
rural development; the rate was markedly higher only in 1970-1974, always with 
an emphasis on cash crops.'** Much of the loans went to parastatals.'®° U.S. ‘aid’ 
concentrated much more on agriculture and rural development.!”° 

The relatively well-documented National Food Strategy of 1984 (commissioned 
in 1980), designed by Tanzania’s government together with the FAO, illustrates 
planning in later years. It aimed at a higher marketed food production with an 
emphasis on the southern highlands and stocks placed at strategic locations and 
also advocated an increase in cash crop production.'”!' A preparatory document 
bemoaned the low productivity and “predominant subsistence orientation of the 
farmer”, specified peasants as “most of the undernourished”, and identified raising 
their food production, especially through the use of manure but also mineral ferti- 
lizer, as the key to a solution. But once again, planners could not decide between 
farming intensification and acreage expansion (through oxen rather than tractors). 
They envisioned that, within 20 years, cash crop production, also by smallholders, 
would increase more than food production, and daily average calorie consumption 
would rise by 160 calories but protein intake more markedly. Agricultural inputs 
needed to be imported, producer prices needed to be raised but pan-territorial pric- 
ing should be abolished as too expensive. This also meant concentrating input use 
and corn production in certain regions; the others would cultivate sorghum and mil- 
let.'” An interim September 1983 food strategy report, put together with support 
by FAO, the Danish International Development Agency and the European 
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Community, spelled out a catalogue of the usual measures how to meet these 
diverse objectives. They included, in the short term, providing inputs to peasants; 
devising a better agricultural pricing system; and improving marketing and trans- 
portation; in the medium term, attracting private foreign capital; building a better 
distribution system; expanding research and improving agricultural extension ser- 
vices; and in the long-term, expanded irrigation, developing domestic agro-indus- 
tries and enhancing the efficiency of livestock production.'” If it had any focus, 
the plan concentrated on boosting corn production through imported inputs and 
covering the high domestic costs of transporting corn to urban consumers.'”* The 
ILO’s recommendations for Tanzania in 1982 were for agricultural intensification, 
especially in what was perceived as high-potential areas. Higher crop prices were 
to raise both production and peasant incomes." 

In the 1990s, the Ministry of Agriculture incorporated the FAO’s recommenda- 
tions in its Comprehensive National Food Security Programme, which combined 
a supply-oriented approach (stable and adequate food supplies) with creating 
employment or other income opportunities for all.” The latest big intensification 
scheme seems to be the Tanzania Agricultural Food Security Implementation Plan 
which was launched in the context of three regional programs, namely the Compre- 
hensive African Agricultural Development Programme, the New Alliance for Food 
Security and Nutrition launched at a G-8 summit in 2012, and the Alliance for a 
Green Revolution in Africa, co-funded by the USAID. The intention behind these 
pompous names was to spread ‘improved’ varieties of beans, cassava, potatoes, 
corn, sorghum, pigeon peas and soybeans, which of course need chemical inputs.!°’ 
Andrew Coulson has commented on Tanzania’s recent development plans (usually 
concerning agriculture) that they “have in common that they support the emerging 
Tanzanian middle class and business class” and benefit transnational companies, 
but do not aim at poverty reduction.’ 

The fact that ‘development’ projects were ill-conceived and rarely met their 
goals also had to do with the personnel in Tanzania’s civil service and their prac- 
tices. Local officers imposed on the population whatever projects they deemed use- 
ful. As a result, new wells, for example, were badly maintained.'” Seventy percent 
of the recurrent budget of the regions was spent on salaries of functionaries, many 
in charge of development, who, divided from most villagers by education, language 
and income, primarily cooperated with the “richer and abler” villagers.” Many 
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ruralites complained about the arrogance of Tanzanian (and foreign) ‘experts’.?°! 
Most development projects of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Tanzania also 
failed to meet their stated goal of helping the poorest.” The many hurdles that one 
women’s group faced in its attempt to acquire a corn milling machine, including 
embezzlement but also the sheer number of institutions whose support was neces- 
sary and at times withdrawn, show through which mechanisms many such small 
initiatives must have come to nought.” 

To bridge the gap between rural people and regional or district administrations 
and their development councils, Tanzania’s government decided in 1977 to deploy 
one “village manager” to each of the country’s approximately 8,000 villages. The 
task of these field workers was to activate people for ‘development’, but their quali- 
fication was often low.“ And 3,000 assistant field workers worked for the National 
Maize Programme, but since close to half of them were concerned with cash crops, 
each field worker was responsible for 1,200 farms.” Similar earlier efforts had been 
insufficient. In the early 1970s, there were few agricultural officers, on average one 
for about 6,000 people.” Since the 1960s, villages elected development commit- 
tees and the government employed Rural Development Officers and Women Rural 
Development Officers.” Nonetheless, experts and politicians like Nyerere consid- 
ered agricultural extension services one of the major bottlenecks of ‘development’ in 
Tanzania from the 1970s to the 1990s.” However, it seems that agricultural exten- 
sion services had some effect, at least indirectly and together with public schools, 
even on women, who, according to many studies, such services did not reach.” 
Rural men and women stated in the 1970s that having learned to read, write and do 
math in school enabled them to improve their farming methods and their nutrition.?'° 

As in so many other countries, food security measures in a narrow sense attracted 
less national and international attention and funding than production-related meas- 
ures. After 1973-1974, Tanzania created a strategic grain reserve of up to 100,000 
tons with the help of deliveries from the USA, Canada, Britain and the World Food 
Programme, but it was used up in 1981 after bad harvests. The TANU had already 
made plans for that reserve before FAO recommended it.*!’ It was based upon 
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decentralized stocking, inspired by traditional storage techniques, whereas the gov- 
ernment rejected a dysfunctional, expensive Swedish plan for big silos.”'? The draft 
of the National Food Strategy of 1980, authored by the government together with 
FAO, called for the gradual buildup of a grain reserve of 250,000 tons by 2000.7" 
This target was probably missed. In 1988-1989, there were stocks of 113,000 tons, 
and in 1992, 90,000 tons.?4 

An Early Warning and Crop Monitoring Programme was set up in 1978 and 
refined in 1982-1984. Funded in part by the Dutch government and organized 
through the FAO, it included a small unit of experts in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Four hundred stations around the country reported weekly and monthly to it 
on rainfall, crops and prices. The experts made forecasts on a computerized basis 
and revised the NMC’s crop estimates. Some found the system at first successful, 
though it relied on foreign technology and funding,” but others criticized later 
that crop estimates were inflated because they were based on information gathered 
by local extension officers and other functionaries who overstated their achieve- 
ments.?!° Nevertheless, the system may have contributed to the fact that Tanzania 
suffered no further famine, although it should be added that the government’s fam- 
ine relief had already been effective in the early 1970s. 

The Tanzania Food and Nutrition Centre, established in 1973, was involved in 
formulating policies, advising the government and educating especially women. It 
made nutrition surveys and developed a low-cost food for weaning children — in 
Tanzania, the period of weaning involved great risks.*'’? The Centre has been criti- 
cized as too focused on markets and the urban poor.’'* In the 1970s, the Prime Min- 
ister’s Office set national plan targets for consumption in 1980 that required a much 
higher per capita production of meat and fish, corn and other cereals, though less 
for bananas, other fruits and vegetables. All of the targets were probably missed.” 
“The amount of [government, C.G.] effort devoted to nutrition has been rather 
limited” was the judgment in an ILO study.” Nutrition projects often had little 
impact.”! Food security measures were included in some framework programs, like 
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in the National Poverty Eradication Strategy in the 1990s, which had to be modi- 
fied by a Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper essentially imposed on the government 
by IMF and the ‘World Bank’.’” But several programs adopted between 1998 and 
2015, verbally to alleviate poverty and ensure food security, were clearly produc- 
tion-oriented, often through the intensification of farming, with little regard for the 
poor and for nutrition, and had little success.” 


Foreign impact 


In spite of all empty talk about self-reliance, Tanzania, like the other case-study 
countries, left it up to foreign states and international organizations to finance a lot 
of the public investment. In the 1970s, foreign sources covered 50-60 percent of 
the development budget. In 1980-1981, this proportion rose to 75 percent (about 
US$530 million); in 1991, to 95 percent (plus 45 percent of the recurrent budget).”* 
The annual amounts were around $500 million in the late 1970s, between $500 and 
$700 million in 1980-1986, around $900 million in 1987-1989 and $3 billion in 
the mid-2010s. The total was $8.1 billion in 1970-1987.” More than 60 percent 
of commitments after 1972 were grants, and 80 percent in the 1980s. Over half of 
disbursed ‘aid’ after 1976 was in grants.” 

Domestic investment as a percentage of GNP was rising throughout the 1960s 
and 1970s, according to official figures, as did ODA calculated as a percentage of 
the value of imports and investment.” Foreign ‘aid’ as a percentage of GDP was 
steeply on the rise, from 1 percent in 1969 to 8 percent in 1980, and in the deep 
crisis of 1988, foreign ODA of US$978 million amounted to 31.2 percent of GDP 
(a rather doubtful parameter) and 205 percent of government revenue.”® ODA was 
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between US$2.4 and $3 billion in the early 2010s, which was still over 70 percent 
of government expenditure, but only around 10 percent of gross national invest- 
ment.” Tanzania received more ODA than almost any other African country in 
absolute terms, per capita (US$44 in 1982), and in relation to GNP and imports.?*° 
But statements like that Tanzania “then [in 1985] lived above all from the World 
Bank and development aid [resources]’”"! are silly, as the aforementioned figures 
also show. 

The government anticipated foreign funding for over 75 percent of its first 
five-year development plan (1964-1969; in reality, it was 32 percent, not count- 
ing foreign borrowing). It expected 43 percent of the second plan (1969-1974), 
when foreigners actually covered 50 percent, and close to 50 or 60 percent of the 
1977-1981 plan.” The budgets for agriculture, water, electricity and education 
were especially dependent on foreign funds.” But foreign commitments to crop 
cultivation were low.” In particular, this was so for staple food crops, rising from 
2 percent to 6 percent of the ‘World Bank’s’ spending in the late 1970s and from 
8 percent to 18 percent of the EC’s European Development Fund (EDF) between 
1976-1980 and 1981-1985. The EDF concentrated on road construction and coffee 
production.” 

After 1988, the ‘aid’ flow first hovered at around US$900 million and then fell 
to an average of $617 million in 1995-1998, or from 28 of GNP to 13 percent and 
from $46 per capita to $31. ‘Donor’ agencies cited corruption and a lack of tax 
revenue in Tanzania to justify the reduction.” The level remained at 13-14 percent 
of GNP in 1995-2004 but rose again to US$48 per capita in 2004.7’ From 1990 to 
2010, the country received US$26.85 billion in ODA.?* 

Foreign grants and loans helped cover Tanzania’s imports against the back- 
ground of a chronic trade deficit after 1970, which worsened in the early 1980s 
together with the terms of trade. Its exports were relatively diversified (coffee, cot- 
ton, sisal, cashew nuts, other agricultural products and minerals), but they were not 
sufficient to pay for its imports. Twice in the 1970s (1972-1974 and 1977-1979), 
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the country had notable foreign currency reserves.’ Financing imports from for- 
eign sources, however, meant that Tanzania lost some control over import prod- 
ucts, which could for example result in a lack of spare parts and raw materials and 
thus disrupted industrial production and transportation.”*° Oil imports claimed a 
large and increasing share of export earnings, but more generally, capital goods’ 
share of imports was on the rise.*"! 

‘Aid’ loans contributed heavily to Tanzania’s growing debt, which ballooned 
from US$264 million in 1970 to $1.659 billion in 1982, $2.654 billion in 1984, 
$5.267 (or $5.8) billion in 1990 and $6.46 billion in 1991. That was around 50 per- 
cent of GNP in 1976-1985 and 251 percent in 1991, and servicing the debt, which 
claimed 5.3 percent of export earnings in 1970, rose to 20-25 percent in 1982- 
1991.” ‘Structural adjustment’ only drove the debts higher. In the late 1970s, Tan- 
zania owed more than one-third of its external debt to the ‘World Bank’.”* 

Many financers were interested in Tanzania. In the early 2000s, about 50 for- 
eign agencies were active in the country. Among the largest were the ‘World Bank’ 
(with some interruptions) and Scandinavian countries; others included the USAID 
as well as Chinese, Dutch, British, West German and Japanese agencies.” There 
were also numerous NGOs — about 50 in 1978, but usually with so little staff that 
they had no presence beyond the capital.” 

The widespread sympathies that Tanzania enjoyed internationally were already 
noted in the 1970s.” Some observers called them “Tanzaphilia” and later “Tanza- 
nian syndrome” of (supposedly) uncritical support.” The pleasant and often vague 
rhetorics by Nyerere and others were perfect for projecting own ideas onto them. 
Oxfam staffs in particular found “Tanzania’s understanding of development [. . .] 
very similar” to their own. As Adrian Moyes and Jeremy Swainson wrote about 
Tanzania in 1977 (after enforced villagization): “If Oxfam were running a coun- 
try, it would have almost identical aims and for the most part identical policies. 
If Oxfam were running the world, it would try to get all countries to set broadly 
similar aims”. Tanzania was “pioneering an experiment in setting up the sort of 
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society that Oxfam would like to see everywhere”.*** Earlier, Moyes had written: 
“This is one of the few places in the world where it looks possible to build a better 
society”.”” Already in 1970, Oxfam’s regional Field Director fantasized that Tan- 
zania was a “Cinderella” (possibly waiting for a European prince). 

Oxfam was not alone. William Green, the USAID’s mission director in Tan- 
zania, said of ujamaa in a radio interview in 1972 that “it is about the only way 
in which you can work in Tanzania”. Various Christian organizations also voiced 
their approval, including of coercion.*! The “World Bank’ made several loans to 
Tanzania in support of local or regional resettlement projects. It supported villagi- 
zation, though not communal work.’ Its study for Kigoma region recommended 
creating large villages of 1,750 people (notably, later this was almost exactly vil- 
lages’ real average size countrywide) because this would help finance schooling, 
and even suggested specific village sites — in part on the basis of aerial surveys.” 
In the 1970s, ‘World Bank’ president McNamara visited Tanzania personally “at 
least half a dozen times”.?** The FAO also tried to get involved in local resettlement 
planning for 10,000 families.” FAO invited Nyerere as one of four foreign heads 
of state to the World Conference on Agrarian Reform and Rural Development in 
1979 to honor his efforts (see Chapter 5). Many foreign delegations toured ujamaa 
villages, including one from Bangladesh.” I have found no evidence that any 
major foreign development agency, international organization or NGO opposed 
villagization in Tanzania. However, leaders of the Frelimo party from Mozambique 
criticized it for the neglect of class struggles from below.” 

The coordination between foreign financers was in substance limited. The 
regional integrated development projects are a prime example: broadly they fol- 
lowed the same spirit, which Tanzania’s government also shared, but they also 
followed specific national interests and tastes and took different approaches. In 
the 1970s, foreigners set up a coordinatory body chaired by the ‘World Bank’, the 
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“Consultative Group of Donors”, which met annually.*** In 1986, this “Paris Club” 
agreed to reschedule US$600 million, about one quarter of Tanzania’s debt.” In 
addition, there was a Joint Consultative Group on Policy for Tanzania formed by 
some UN organizations, including IFAD, UNDP, UNICEF, the World Food Pro- 
gramme and later joined by FAO and ILO.” Organized by a joint secretariat from 
staff of Tanzania’s Planning Commission and UNDP, this group met quarterly.”°! 
But given Tanzania’s opposition, “[a]id-coordination meetings” by foreign agen- 
cies within the country were stopped in 1977 “because the government did not 
want donors to gang up and press for policy reforms”.*” However, ‘donors’ did 
sometimes team up for common action that usually involved extortion. When Tan- 
zania did not raise taxes enough to meet a foreign-imposed revenue target and was 
caught up in a corruption scandal, a “Consultative Group” meeting cut new ‘aid’ 
commitments in 1994-1995 from US$1.3 to $1.0 billion.* Also, Tanzania had to 
give up drafting five-year development plans under foreign pressure in the 1990s, 
although it reintroduced them in 2011.7 

Tanzania’s government tried to play its foreign financers off against each other, 
but it is questionable if it succeeded in maintaining control of development poli- 
cies.” This became especially clear when we consider the Economic Recovery 
Programme designed by the IMF and the ‘World Bank’, which choked the econ- 
omy. Like many other African countries in the 1980s, Tanzania sought out foreign 
loans. Its financial position had become difficult through losses of over US$1 bil- 
lion in 1980-1981 because of the war against Uganda, flood and drought dam- 
age and worsening terms of trade (the price of coffee dropped while oil prices 
increased). Internal reasons included high costs for administration and subsidies. 
Scarcity of consumer goods, which indicated the government’s financial difficul- 
ties, started already in the late 1970s and was a big political issue in cities, but 
worse in the countryside.” There is no need here to rehash the extensive literature 
on the ‘adjustment’ policies and their impact in detail. The IMF, the ‘World Bank’ 
and other creditors imposed measures on Tanzania’s government that included 
currency devaluations, raising interest rates and cuts in public spending, reduc- 
tions of the size of the civil service and its salaries, removing subsidies, domestic 
trade liberalization and a much smaller role for parastatals, but they paid little 
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attention to the provision of agricultural inputs and transportation.*® At first, Tan- 
zania’s government rejected these terms. During the time of disagreement with the 
Washington institutions, it had already implemented an own National Economic 
Survival Programme (1981) and Structural Adjustment Policy (1982-1983) which 
included similar, less drastic steps, following in part recommendations by domestic 
experts, and two Presidential Commissions inquired into the issue of parastatals 
sometime before 1985.*° Some Tanzanian politicians and experts actually sup- 
ported the IMF’s initial plans.?” 

In the agricultural sector, ‘structural adjustment’ called primarily for raising pro- 
ducer prices through privatizations and abolishing guaranteed floor prices for farm- 
ers, which was consonant with the small peasant approach (although by this time 
the ‘World Bank’ turned against unfocused IRD projects that it had once organ- 
ized itself?’'). The aims were raising food and export crop production as well as 
agricultural productivity. But as far as staple food production and peasants were 
concerned, they were largely missed.” Meanwhile, consumer prices for food were 
rising, especially for sembe (corn meal) that was no longer subsidized since 1984 — 
and there was no rationing system.” What the state curtailed in 1980-1985 was 
primarily investment, not recurrent spending.?”* But this did not bring the budget 
deficit or inflation down much, and the national debt was rising because of the 
IMF’s and ‘World Bank’s’ policies. The higher prices for crops in private markets 
that farmers received lost their value through general inflation.” Thus, their impo- 
sitions impoverished Tanzanians, particularly in cities and towns (where plummet- 
ing real wages prevented more urban immigration and spurred informal activities) 
and coincided with a countrywide decline of food consumption and a long stagna- 
tion in life expectancy (see Tables 9.1 and 9.3).?” They also dried up public funding 
for education with the result that many teachers were laid off, schools reintroduced 
fees, primary school enrollment fell and remained low for two decades and literacy 
declined markedly.?” 
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Like national ones, foreign ‘development’ projects also made impositions on 
villagers instead of cooperating with them.” The Tanzanian press criticized that 
many ‘donors’ tended to reject proposals for small projects and preferred capital- 
intensive, foreign-designed, turn-key high-tech schemes.” Most foreign agencies 
maintained no presence in villages where their projects ran?®; they relied on local 
officials for implementation. But in important stages like budget preparation, includ- 
ing cuts, they did not consult high officials on the Tanzanian side.’*' Many projects 
were so expensive that they had to be limited to small ‘blessed’ areas, like a project 
in Rukwa Region that FAO proposed with planned outlays of $2,500 per family. 
This led to regional inequality.** In the 1980s and 1990s, the WHO, UNICEF and 
the ‘World Bank’ funded child nutrition projects in Iringa and elsewhere that they 
considered successful — but child malnutrition in the country was not significantly 
reduced (as I show later), nor was it arguably in the area of the Iringa project. In 
the mid-1990s, 40 percent of the expenses of this meanwhile enlarged scheme were 
for staff and 26 percent of transportation and vehicles, whereas annual spending 
per child dropped to between US$3 and $5, that is, the project primarily nourished 
those who carried it out, plus drivers and car manufacturers.”® 

This was a general tendency — from 1970 to 1982, a large part of the foreign 
‘aid’ for Tanzania paid the salaries of foreign ‘experts’.”** At least 6 percent of for- 
eign ‘aid’, but probably much more, was spent on expatriate ‘experts’ in the 1980s. 
Richard Jolly stated that 1,000 foreign experts in the country cost US$200 million 
in 1988 in salaries, housing, travel, etc. — double of what Tanzania’s entire civil 
service earned.** The problem was not confined to Tanzania. Severine Rugumamu 
estimates that expat ‘experts’ sent for ‘aid’ to Africa cost US$10-12 billion dur- 
ing the 1980s.7*° Twenty percent of the US$4.4 million budget of a “World Bank’ 
project for “village self-help” in Tanzania was spent on the salaries, offices and 
vehicles of four economists and some credit officers.” Over-planning was a big 
part of the problem. For the Stiegler’s Gorge dam project (currently still under 
construction), there were at least 31 preparatory studies in 1961-1993, including 
22 foreign/international ones, involving firms or organizations from nine countries, 
two transnational companies and two UN agencies.*** A West German preventive 
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medicine and hygiene project in Lushoto led to successes only in feeding children, 
and only as long as transportation by car to the feeding center was provided by 
organizers. The project employed a large staff and operated 19 vehicles.”* Susan 
Gitelson noted in a 1975 study that multilateral projects “have often fallen short of 
expectations”.”” 

Many foreign projects helped the wealthy and not the poor, for example rural 
water schemes financed by Swedish ‘aid’, whose “main beneficiaries” were “the 
relatively better-off farmers, traders, and civil servants”.””' Dutch aid worker Job 
de Graaf, formerly working in Arusha, commented: “Although our thoughts are 
with the masses, we move with the higher classes”.”” Tellingly, a small irriga- 
tion project for vegetable growing in Mininga by the shore of Lake Nyanza was 
presented in 1985 as a remarkable success to an international audience although 
“most of the cultivated plots went to the village elite, men with jobs, officials of 
the village government — affluent, self-reliant people” and armed robbers stole the 
solar panels on which the project depended (Oxfam had bought them from a British 
firm), which were not replaced for many months.” According to Oxfam’s records, 
the organization invested £13,972 to irrigate, at least initially, less than 1 hectare 
of land.” 

Despite the nationalizations of 1967, Tanzania never banned private foreign 
investment. Sizable foreign capital — mostly British — was still there after 1967, but 
exposed to more competition by state-owned firms.” Some sisal and tea plantations 
remained in foreign hands, and big business operated in food processing, especially 
beverages.” There were also many management agreements between the state and 
foreign companies, but their services were often terrible.” The government tried 
to attract foreign capital with the National Investment Promotion Policy in 1982, 
which promised favorable conditions,” but inflows were low until the early 1990s. 
FDI took off in the second half of the 1990s, rising to US$1 billion, more than in 
most African countries. Firms from a great variety of countries invested, including 
Britain, Kenya, India, the PRC and others, mainly in mining, telecommunications, 
banking and tourism, sometimes also in food processing. There was not much new 
investment in agriculture by the turn of the millennium.*” Despite increasing pri- 
vate investment, inflows from foreign ‘aid’ (in loans and grants), though in decline, 
still exceeded by five times private foreign investment,” which had little effect 
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on staple food production. Later, this changed to some degree, and land grabbing 
became an issue. Contract farming is on the rise, but still relatively limited.*” 


Economic developments 


In light of what is known about Tanzania’s statistics, what follows are only 
approximate estimates of agricultural production. Cereal output dropped slightly 
in 1970-1974, doubled in 1974-1978, after which it stalled in the following four 
years. This was one of the greatest increases in absolute and per capita figures in 
southern Africa in 1970-1984.” Corn had — especially for urban dwellers, poor 
and medium income groups — become the main staple in the mid-20th century, 
being propagated by the colonial government, although it is vulnerable to drought. 
It partially replaced millet, sorghum and cassava. But corn was more dominant in 
terms of cultivated area than consumption.*” Its production rose significantly from 
the early 1960s (0.56 million tons) to the mid-1970s, more steeply in the years 
after 1974 and further from 1.76 million tons in 1979-1981 to 2.63 million tons 
in 1989-1991, an annual increase of 4.1 percent per year (0.7 percent per capita) 
in the latter period. The average in the 1990s was 2.3 million tons but there were 
strong fluctuations.” Yields were low, increased slowly in 1980-1997 but differed 
widely from region to region.’” The acreage expanded by 3.6-3.7 percent annually 
(more than population growth) in 1951-1965 and in 1978-1987, with little change 
in between, and it decreased in 1988—1999.° After 2001, production rose steeply 
to 6 million tons.*” 

The production of other cereals doubled from the first half of the 1960s to 
1974-1976, but was lower in 1981-1983. Millet and sorghum — grown primarily 
in some central provinces — went out of fashion, particularly with urbanites, but 
until 1997 (1984-1987 in particular), there was another strong increase. From 1972 
to 1986 and also later, their yields increased notably.’ Cassava yields in Tanzania 
were low by African standards in 1991 and had not increased much in the previ- 
ous two decades. The crop was especially grown in the northwest. Consumption 
declined from a high level between 1961 and 1998 (by 23 percent), although it rose 
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in 1971-1987. In 1997, it was at 45 kilograms per capita annually.°” Rice produc- 
tion, formerly on low levels, took only off after 2002.°'° 

Cash crops were on the decline — far from tying down ever more labor and dis- 
placing food crops, which is a standard narrative of critics. The drop in output in 
the 1970s, especially among smallholders, can be explained in part by deteriorat- 
ing terms of trade and the low prices the state offered to farmers. This downturn 
accelerated in the early 1980s,*"' despite by-laws in some areas requiring peasants 
to grow certain minimum amounts of cash crops.*!” In the 1980s, the estate produc- 
tion (of sisal and tea) was in crisis, as was that of cotton and cashew among small- 
holders’ crops, but they grew more coffee, tobacco and tea." Under the British, 
sisal was the colony’s largest export product, but its importance fell with the rise 
of plastics in the 1960s. At the same time, coffee, cotton and cashew production 
increased.*'* Coffee was the biggest export earner in 1980, followed by cotton (as 
in 1995), sisal and tea.*'* In 1982, Reginald Green, a U.S.-born former high official 
in the Tanzanian administration, characterized the country’s situation by calling its 
export products “1 greyhound, | limping hound, | cancerous beagle, 4 one legged 
curs, 1 senile mastiff, i.e. cashew, coffee, tobacco, cotton, pyrethrum, sisal, tea, 
diamonds”.?'° Contrary to expectations, cash crops did not rebound under liberali- 
zation in the 1990s, but cotton, tea and tobacco production increased in the 2000s 
and/or 2010s.7!” 

According to official data, exports constituted 26 percent of GDP in 1970 and 
42 percent in 1980, indicating a high export dependency and international eco- 
nomic integration.*'* But these data are questionable (especially for 1980), inflated 
and misleading because they were based on inaccurate government statistics that 
badly underestimated agricultural production for on-farm consumption.*”” 

Foreign observers in the 1970s and 1980s found that most Tanzanian peas- 
ants had little interest in the use of ‘modern’ agricultural inputs such as mineral 
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fertilizer. People used traditional seeds and manure. If they reinvested profits, it 
was for oxen, plows or tractor services, that is, to expand cultivation, not to adopt 
intensive methods.*”° 

Given conditions in Tanzania, where many regions are prone to drought, irriga- 
tion would have been important for intensive farming. FAO recommended this in 
1980 for rice cultivation, and in 1961, the ‘World Bank’ specified seven areas with 
about 22,000 hectares for irrigation schemes, presumably for cash crops.*”' These 
plans were comparatively modest, and the irrigated area was always very limited. 
In 1978, 126,000 hectares were under irrigation, 3 percent of the 4 million hectares 
FAO considered irrigable in total and less than 1 percent of the arable land. Slightly 
more than 3 percent of farms used irrigation. It was largely confined to traditional 
and small-scale facilities on the slopes of the Kilimanjaro area, in some river val- 
leys, on lakesides and a few large-scale schemes in the southwest.*” Other sources 
put the figure for irrigated areas even lower. By the mid-2010s, the total had almost 
trebled to 345,000 hectares, still a small area.*” Irrigation is expensive. In the 
1980s, Oxfam invested over £13,000 in a small project in Minigo, Mara region, 
to irrigate 0.9 hectares, divided into tiny plots for 35 poor families.” Experts esti- 
mated in 1982 that irrigation facilities for 1 hectare would cost between US$5,000 
and $10,000, and 4 million hectares would cost $4.675 billion over 20 years.” 
But on the whole, the ODA for irrigation in Tanzania in 1977-1981 was a minimal 
US$1 million annually.’ Most of the water supplied from shallow wells in rural 
areas financed by Dutch, Finnish and Swedish ‘aid’ went to “the relatively better- 
off farmers, traders and civil servants”.””” The largest plan, never fully realized, 
was for dams in the Rufiji valley, whose inhabitants had been resettled in 1968- 
1969, to bring 200,000 hectares under irrigation for rice and cotton cultivation and 
to produce electricity.** 

Few peasants used mineral fertilizer — only 7.4 percent in 1971 (with the high- 
est rates in Arusha, Singida, Tabora and Ruvuma regions) and less than 10 percent 
in 1975—1976.*”? Data on annual fertilizer use vary; it was at 8,500 tons in 1967, 
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between 30,000 tons and 70,000 tons in the 1970s, approximately 100,000 tons 
in 1981-1984 and 190,000 tons in 1986 and 1987. Some report dips in the early 
and in the late 1980s.**° Like in other Sub-Saharan countries, application — also 
to corn — greatly declined after 1992-1993 because it became unprofitable when 
subsidies ended, to a reported 7,900 tons in 2001.**' By comparison, in 1980, the 
FAO’s plans called for 650,000 tons in 2000.°°? In much of the 1970s, consumption 
grew, but between 1970 and 1981, only from 3.0 to 5.6 kilograms per hectare (and 
to 8.5 kilograms in 1986).** Then, usage fell. In 1994-1995, when fertilizer subsi- 
dies had just been eliminated, 15 percent of smallholders used chemical fertilizer, 
especially in the southern highlands and Kilimanjaro region; three years before, 
the overall figure had been 27 percent.*“ Better-off farmers used more often (sub- 
sidized) fertilizer than poorer ones.** In 2007, fertilizer application averaged no 
more than 9 kilograms per hectare.” Manure was much in use in some regions, but 
rejected in others, and its use became less common after villagization because land 
scarcity reduced herds and the workload to transport manure to the more distant 
fields became too high. In some regions, pigs were kept instead of cows due to lack 
of grazing areas.**’ 

Fertilizer was not only for cash crops. Corn alone accounted for 25,000 tons 
in 1974 and 47 percent of all fertilizer consumption in 1985.°°® Application in the 
1980s was particularly high in the southern highlands, where corn was booming.’ 
However, many peasants rejected fertilizers because they were first supplied with 
them without telling them that it was not for free and without advising them how to 
use it.’*° And in dry years, like the late 1960s, the early 1970s and 1984, fertilizers 
reportedly burned crops.**! Studies criticized that their use on corn had increased 
yields only modestly in most areas, was uneconomical in some because of their high 
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prices, and extension officers recommended the same level of use everywhere.*” 


Fertilization was profitable primarily, and sometimes only, for high-yielding corn 
varieties, which most peasants did not plant.*7 

The government subsidized fertilizer prices by 70 percent in the mid-1970s, 
reduced the subsidy to 50 percent in 1976-1977 and then raised it again to 60 per- 
cent.“ The state paid dearly for this policy, which accounted for from 3.6 to 
5.4 percent of the national budget in 1978—1982. The pan-territorial pricing of 
fertilizer implied additional financial support for remote places.” The fertilizer 
subsidy was officially eliminated in 1984, but continued through implicit govern- 
ment measures and was in reality phased out from 1990-1991 to 1994-1995 34” 
When they were in effect, their primary benefactors were better-off producers, who 
had higher application rates than small peasants.** There were frequent reports of 
farmers ceasing their use of fertilizers or switching from crops that needed them 
because of price hikes due to subsidy reductions, currency devaluations and unre- 
liable supply. It was unreliable since private merchants did not sell fertilizer in 
remote areas because of the high transportation cost and official supplies before the 
privatization of trade were also insecure.*” 

Tanzania began to produce fertilizers early on. Planned since 1966, the urea fac- 
tory in the coastal city of Tanga started operations in 1972. But it imported its raw 
materials instead of using existing national deposits; construction costs were high; 
production was sometimes more expensive than imports would have been; and the 
plant generated losses, whereas the government’s partner in the joint venture, the 
West German firm Kloeckner Industries, received guaranteed profits. Plagued by 
design and production problems and operating below utilization of its capacity of 
100,000 tons, the factory’s output soon trailed behind demand.°” Production was 
unstable and fell by 63 percent from 1980 to 1987. The plant closed four years later 
and never reopened, for foreign financers rejected an overhaul, allegedly because 
they expected returns would be too low.**! In 1980, the government made a contract 
with Agrico Chemicals Co., a subsidiary of Williams Co., to build another urea 
factory at Kilwa Masuko for US$450 million that would use offshore natural gas. 
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Planned to produce 700,000 tons annually after completion in 1984 in a joint ven- 
ture, in which Agrico would hold 26 percent, the factory never materialized.*” But 
guano-based fertilizer has been produced in Arusha, and there are several new pro- 
jects to build big fertilizer factories in the country with foreign private investors. 

Hoechst, the West German company, became an important advisor of Tanzania’s 
government about pesticides in the 1970s. As pesticides were mainly applied on cash 
crops, the firm distributed orange T-shirts with the slogan “Thiodan for your cotton” 
through village cooperatives in Western Tanzania to “everybody involved in the 
programme and to particularly ‘progressive’ farmers”.*** But Tanzania’s government 
rejected Hoechst’s plan for a new factory because the formulating*™ of pesticides 
could be continued at an ICI plant in Dar-es Salaam. Nevertheless, Hoechst gained 
influence on Tanzania’s insecticides’ spraying, including the power to have certain 
extension officers fired.**° In 1974, with the markets saturated in Europe, one official 
said about multinational corporations, “they’ve just realized that places like Tanza- 
nia are the only areas of expansion open to them”.?° Pesticides were also applied 
on corn. But with estimated sales of US$30 million in 1982, Tanzania was a minor 
market. Annual imports climbed from $1.5 million in 1969-1971 to over 22 million 
in 1979-1981. Annual usage, most of which was insecticides, was about 2,000 
tons per year in 1965-1972 and 5,000 tons in 1973-1978. In 1994-1995, after a 
40 percent drop of imports, 18 or 28 percent of smallholders (according to differing 
data) reported using pesticides; in 2006, it was apparently most of all farmers.*°* 

High-yielding seeds were another issue of intensification but unpopular. Their 
use became somewhat more common in 1974-1980, but declined in 1982.°°° In the 
1980s, sales of HYV seeds hovered around 5,000 tons. In 1988-1989, they grew 
on only 17 percent of the corn acreage; in 1994-1995, 28 percent of smallholders 
planted some sort of high-yielding crop.° It has to be added that cassava, millet 
and sorghum yields had substantially increased in the 1950s and 1960s, probably 
also because of better seeds.**! 

For a long time, Tanzania relied mainly on domestic seed development, for 
example for corn, rice and wheat.*” Several improved corn varieties were released 
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in the 1980s. A composite corn variety developed in Tanzania in the 1970s raised 
yields by a quarter.°“ But farmers rejected high-yielding corn varieties in that dec- 
ade because they were vulnerable to the local climate.” Despite domestic seed 
development, the country’s spending on research was particularly low.” The Tan- 
zania Seed Company (TANSEED) sustained large losses and supplied only 14 per- 
cent of the estimated seed requirements in 1982-1983. The quality of its seeds was 
criticized.* Once established in 1972 as a condition for USAID financial support 
for seed development and also receiving British ‘aid’, TANSEED lost its monopoly 
in 1989-1990 in response to foreign pressure and was privatized in 2002.°° 
Foreign seed development also influenced Tanzania. In 1978, the government 
started a sorghum seed project at Ilonga with help of ICRISAT, and a new rice vari- 
ety developed in cooperation with IRRI was released in 1983.°% But even recently, 
Tanzania’s authorities deterred seed imports with cumbersome procedures.°® This 
was after the seed sector was ‘restructured’ beginning in the 1990s. Since then, 
Cargill, Ciba-Geigy/Syngenta, Pioneer, DeKalb, Monsanto and DuPont have all 
been active in seed production in Tanzania; Zimbabwe’s Seed Co. Ltd. led the 
market in 2011.3” These firms focused on corn and neglected the other crops.*”! 
Between 2003 and 2012, draconic laws protecting big business’ property ‘rights’ 
were introduced that punish the sale of uncertified and untested seeds with up to 
12 years imprisonment or fines of TShs. 500 million. Smallholders have limited 
rights for getting own seeds certified. However, the state cannot control the situa- 
tion; 90-96 percent of improved seeds actually come from the informal sector, and 
officials check less than 10 percent of seeds produced.*” Commenting on Tanza- 
nia and Kenya, Constance Anthony wrote in 1988 that high-yielding variety seeds 
were “not very powerful instruments of class politics or massive social change”.*” 
Where peasants widely adopted intensive farming methods or focused on cer- 
tain cash crops, traditional ecologically and economically sound intercropping 
(also with corn) with use of mulch and green manure gave way to monocropping, 
which often depleted the soil and made peasants eventually turn to calorie-inten- 
sive crops like sweet potato and cassava, like in the Kilimanjaro area. The corn 
monoculture in the southern highlands left many children malnourished.?’”* Corn 
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monocropping could also be at the expense of cassava planting.*”> However, inter- 
cropping remained widespread in some regions.*”° 

Instead of the intensification that many foreign agencies called for, for example 
in their regional plans,*”” many Tanzanian planners, politicians and peasants found 
the expansion of acreage the most important or promising point. Tractors were 
seen as a solution and for long heavily promoted by the government (which spent 
30 percent of its agricultural investment on tractors in 1969-1974), but because of 
their low number, their impact was marginal.’ In 2011, 10 percent of all farms 
used them.*” Tractors, also appealing to national politicians’ modernist tastes, were 
usually not for the poor. A sizable number were owned by cooperatives, but these 
were operating far below their capacity, primarily for wealthy farmers with cash 
crop production.** At least half of the tractors were owned by private farms any- 
way.**! In the 1970s, 500-600 units were sold annually, primarily by Internal Har- 
vester Corporation, Ford and Massey Ferguson. Sales peaked at 1,143 in 1984, and 
there were 30-50 per year in the late 1990s.** 

Many tractors were in bad shape. In 1976, an ICP mission confirmed that many 
were not operational due to insufficiently trained drivers, the lack of repair work- 
shops and inappropriate use of vehicles, especially for clearing land.**° But this and 
the lack of spare parts was well known.*** Companies selling tractors in Tanzania 
such as John Deere were “not keen to get involved in a unilateral training scheme” 
and marketed their vehicles through local dealers; apparently, they ignored com- 
plaints about missing spare parts, which remained a problem at least until 1980.°°° 
Nor did the ICP address this or supported local production; they offered little more 
than help with training mechanics.**° 

Tanzania imported most of its tractors. But small “Tinkabi”-type tractors from 
Swaziland were first assembled in Tanzania in 1978 and Finnish models soon 
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afterwards. However, plans since the late 1990s for a small tractor factory, lately 
by the Polish company Ursus, came to nought.**” 

Ox plowing could have been an alternative, but it was hampered by ambiva- 
lent government policies (similar to late colonial and FAO policies),*** farmers’ 
preferences,** negative cultural perceptions, social inequality and low productiv- 
ity. Tanzania had, after Ethiopia, the second largest population of livestock in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. In 1981, it had 13 million cattle (up from 7.4 million in 1958, when 
Africans owned almost all livestock in the colony), 6 million goats (4.1 million 
in 1958), 3.8 million sheep (2.8 million in 1958) and 25 million head of poultry. 
About 40 percent of the country was free of trypanosomiasis and could be used to 
raise cattle.*” In the 1970s, livestock served as asset for investment and was of high 
social and cultural value, but, unlike land, it seems to have lost some of its attrac- 
tiveness as an asset later.°”' Only a minority of rural households owned cattle.*”? 
Productivity was low, pasturage was meager, and government paid little attention 
to the sector. Meat exports were small and declining.**? Meat output increased by 
about two-thirds from the early 1960s to the early 1980s.** Offtake in the 1970s 
was low in places like in Tabora but in 1978 above sustainable levels nationally and 
high among small pastoralists.” 

Government policy generally tended to turn against shifting cultivation and 
nomadism and therefore against the neglected pastoralists, who were to be trans- 
formed into agro-pastoralists. This aim became apparent in the 1983 Livestock 
Development Policy and again in the 1990s land laws.’” This hampered cattle 
production, but the main negative factor for the latter was probably villagization, 
which concentrated herds, limited accessible grazing lands and saw pastoralists 
dispossessed by village elites rising from among cultivators. Wildlife conservation 
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efforts also hurt livestock production.”” Meanwhile, programs to raise cattle on 
state ranches failed, although they received most of the state’s quite substantial 
funding for the livestock sector and some from the USAID and the “World Bank’ .*”8 

The Maasai, a seminomadic pastoralist people in the north who owned two mil- 
lion heads of cattle in 1978, were officially stigmatized as backward, superfluous 
troublemakers and as savage, uncivilized, dirty spoilers of development.*”? From 
1967 to the early 1970s, they were denied access to official buildings when in tra- 
ditional dresses and sometimes physically assaulted. This discrimination enjoyed 
some support by FAO.*® The historical background of this racism was that peasants 
perceived the Maasai as enemies in the early 20th century because they held others 
in serfdom. (More recently, they hired wage laborers for crop cultivation.)*' The 
authorities and fellow citizens occupied much of their grazing lands in the 1970s 
and 1980s. These circumstances after independence forced most Maasai (and other 
pastoralist groups) to diversify their economic activities, mostly to cultivation 
and tourism, in addition to pastoralism.*” At the same time, livestock possession 
among the Maasai (and other herders) became increasingly differentiated, with a 
minority holding big herds and increasing groups only small numbers of animals, 
insufficient to subsist on. The official disdain toward livestock also expressed 
itself in environmental concerns. In one case, the authorities enforced the removal 
of 90,000 livestock from an area of 1,250 square kilometers. What was supposed to 
prevent erosion, increase vegetation and forestall the need for famine relief killed 
many animals, reduced milk consumption, deprived farmers of draught animals 
and made some groups more vulnerable to famine.*”* 

The fact that few draught animals were used was an important limitation to the 
production of food crops. Africans used oxen first in the country for growing cotton 
and other cash crops in the 1940s.4°% In 1980, oxen worked about 10 percent of the 
cultivated area and tractors 5 percent; in 1994-1995, oxen worked 20 percent and 
tractors 0.5 percent. The rest was cultivated with hoes. An estimated, 12 percent of 
farmers plowed with oxen,“ most of which grew grain at higher altitude. Lack 
of grazing lands, forest cover and the presence of the tsetse fly precluded the use 
of oxen in central-western Tanzania, coastal areas and some of the south. Most oxen 
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trained in plowing were held in Shinyanga, Singida and Tabora regions (which had 
low to medium agricultural potential), but most of the plows were in Iringa, Arusha 
and Mbeya regions.” 

The limited number of plows was another obstacle. Their number rose primar- 
ily in the 1950s and in 1975-1985 after villagization.“ Production was low: over 
8,000 in 1967, 15,000 in 1974, about 4,000 in the late 1970s, 13,600 in 1983, and 
25,000 in 1986. The producers — the Tanzanian Agricultural Marketing Testing 
Unit, the Ubungo Farm Implement Manufacturing Company (UFI, whose factory, 
built by China in 1970, employed 200-400 workers and sold most of its plows in 
western Tanzania) and two smaller private firms — could not meet the demand. It 
was the same with ox carts.“ And only one-third to two-thirds of the hoes were pro- 
duced domestically. Local blacksmiths made 20 percent of the hoes and sickles.*!° 

The main point, however, is that tilling larger fields with either tractors or oxen 
raised the workload afterwards, primarily for women, who even did some of the 
plowing and who often could not or would not take on the overload of work; many 
also refused to spray pesticides.*'' Many peasants found plowing with oxen itself 
too hard work.*'* In addition, farming with oxen, which usually did not result in 
higher yields, did not also necessarily save labor and increase a family farm’s 
income, especially when prices and rental fees for animals and plows increased 
in the 1980s.*'? Ox-cultivation generated profits only for some larger families and 
men with several wives, and possession of cattle more than land became a signifier 
of wealth and greater income.*'* The importance of cattle was also the reason for 
the many rumors that villagization would lead to the collectivization of livestock 
and for wealthier farmers’ firm insistence that it should not.*" For all these reasons, 
the expansion of the average cropping area was as limited as the intensification of 
food crop farming was. 

A dearth of credit was also part of this picture. For example, only 1.3 percent 
of villagers received a formalized credit in 1973 (or 4 percent according to other 
sources), and 5 percent in 1994/1995. Most of the available credit went to finance 
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the operations of parastatals; less than 10 percent was for agricultural produc- 
tion.*'° In late 1970, most of credit outstanding was concentrated in a few rela- 
tively wealthy parts of the country." Though the Tanzanian Rural Development 
Bank was established in 1971 “as chief means of transforming the rural economy” 
(which was hard to do with just one office per region), only a fraction of its loans 
went to smallholders for food production. Repayment rates in the 1970s and 1980s 
were low and declining because peasants made losses, and the costs for the state 
and society were accordingly high.*'* To get formal loans was easier for villages 
than individuals. They were all from state banks; from 1967 until 1993, no private 
banks existed in the country.*'” Even recently, only 5-6 percent of the population 
were bank customers, most of whom were probably urban dwellers; according to 
the ‘World Bank’, there were 159 accounts per 1,000 adults, high bureaucratic 
hurdles and fees for opening an account.” 

There were few alternatives to formal credit. Cooperatives could have been 
one. Tanzania had Africa’s strongest cooperative movement in the 1960s, but these 
were marketing cooperatives not involved in production and primarily devoted to 
cash crops. They were semi-state controlled and abolished in 1976-1982, in part 
to eliminate peasant autonomy but also because wealthier farmers used them for 
their profit at the expense of poorer members.*”! Many peasants first criticized the 
cooperatives as corrupt but were nostalgic about them after their dissolution.* But 
it is questionable whether the abolition brought down local economic elites and 
introduced other, bureaucratic ones. As von Freyhold suggests, the former and the 
latter were often identical on the village level.” 

After reintroduction, cooperatives’ members, and especially leaders, again 
tended to be better-off people. Nonetheless, villagers preferred selling to them 
rather than to private traders.*** Cooperatives also had a limited role in the distribu- 
tion of inputs. After 1991, multi-purpose cooperatives were introduced, which also 
served for savings and credit. However, the impact was limited as the number of 
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savings and credit cooperatives by the late 1990s was still below 1,000 and their 
credit record poor.“ But among the few available sources of loans, cooperatives 
were the number one.” 

The formal provision of microcredits became possible in the early 1990s. By 
2005, 120,000 Tanzanians had taken out microloans.’ The Bangladeshi NGO and 
microlender BRAC began to operate in Tanzania in 2006 and supported the rais- 
ing of irrigated corn, poultry and cows. But after a while, there were reports about 
defaults and suicides of borrowers.** 

There is little scholarship on borrowing from neighbors and relatives; according 
to one study, it was rare and “frowned upon’”.*” It was primarily the very poor who 
relied for credit on family and friends, traders and other well-off people.’ Thus, 
it seems that peasants financed investments largely with own savings or migrants’ 
remittances. And in fact, the savings rate seems to have been very high in the 1970s 
though much lower in the 1980s.**! 

This made cash income through sales all the more important. Because of the 
lamentable state of Tanzanian government statistics and the large black market, 
there are no reliable official data. In 1992, less than one-third of the low per capita 
cash income came from selling food crops (mostly cassava and corn); other crops 
contributed close to half.” There were various estimates about marketization. 
Allegedly, 12 percent of the corn production was sold around 1950, 30 percent in 
1974 and half in the late 1980s.*% But only about 20 percent of rural households 
sold corn in the 1990s.**4 One author estimated that 26 percent of all cereals in the 
1970s was marketed.**° Another estimated (overtly conservative) that 10 percent of 
pulses and 1 percent of cassava were sold.*° According to one overall assessment, 
41 percent of all agricultural production in British-Tanganyika was marketed in 
1956-1959, which was virtually the same rate as in 1980.7 One study of the Lake 
region in 1966-1968 reported that men had stopped leaving agricultural work to 
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women because of the prospect of earning cash from it, and this area’s ruralites 
were “deeply involved in the monetary sector” in 1973.48 

There seems to have been no straight way from ‘subsistence’ to market for some 
later figures and estimates about marketization rates were lower.’ Some prominent 
authors concluded too easily that peasants withdrew into subsistence in the 1970s 
and that agricultural production was depressed.“ Many peasants rather continued 
to grow surpluses and turned to the black market because private traders offered 
considerably higher prices. Estimates for the 1970s and 1980s are that 10-40 per- 
cent of marketed corn was sold through official channels,“' with the percentage 
on the higher end in years with good harvests. The Marketing Development Board 
estimated, optimistically, that there was not much of a private market for corn 
in 1979, but it drew 75 percent of all corn in 1983-1985, and perhaps exceeded 
90 percent in some years. Half of all paddy and rice was sold to private merchants, 
that is, on the black market.“ Allowing the private transportation and marketing of 
grain in the following years was essentially legalizing a common practice that the 
state could not suppress.**? 

Before liberalization, private traders played a big role in buying grain espe- 
cially in areas near to cities and towns, whereas remote places were served by 
the NMC only. What was a segmented market** merged into one after liberali- 
zation, but peasants in faraway places had difficulties to sell their grain.“ Until 
the mid-1980s, private merchants paid between two and five times more than the 
official price for food crops.** They also sold products at much higher than official 
prices, though much of their trade margin was eaten up by transportation costs.” 
Repeatedly, the government waged campaigns against private traders as saboteurs, 
hoarders, exploiters and smugglers. As late as 1984, over 1,000 were arrested.*"* 
It is not accidental that among the two plays by William Shakespeare translated 
by President Nyerere himself into Swahili, one was “The Merchant of Venice”.*” 
Urban consumers also resented private merchants.“ (On the other hand, many 
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families had a member who was a petty trader.)**! Police roadblocks on rural roads, 
where vehicles were searched for illegal merchandise, were a common sight.*? 
The private trade in staple foods was gradually legalized between 1984 and 1989, 
and official and private prices paid to farmers for corn and rice converged in the 
late 1980s. In 1985-1986 and in the early 1990s, private traders paid farmers less 
than official channels.** In effect, the prices that producers received for their grain 
declined in the 1990s, whereas prices for many other things in the countryside were 
on the rise.** 

However, there is a danger of overestimating the changes. Already in around 
1960, many Africans in Tanganyika were active in trade, mostly small merchants.**° 
In the early 1990s, private traders, who it is estimated handled over half of the 
domestic agricultural transactions, still had difficulties getting loans and obtaining 
vehicles.“ The large-scale trade and transport business continued to be dominated 
by families of ‘Arab’ or ‘Asian’ descent.**’ But the villagization campaign in com- 
bination with Operation Manduka eliminated them from owning village stores by 
the mid-1970s.**8 


Social change 


The TANU intended its ujamaa policy to halt or reverse the process of class forma- 
tion and social differentiation in the countryside that had taken place in the 1950s 
and 1960s,*° when land ownership became quite unequal, in part through (illegal) 
land acquisitions.*” In the 1960s (and still, or again, in the early 1990s), many vil- 
lagers were utterly poor and had few possessions — for example, few owned beds 
and cattle and almost nobody bikes and radios — and low aspirations.**! 

Figures about farm sizes vary. An agricultural census in 1971-1972 found 
that 31.5 percent of farms were less than 0.5 hectares, another 26.7 percent 
were between 0.5 and 1 hectare (neither of which was enough to feed a family), 
and 24.7 percent were between 1 and 2 hectares. The average holding was 1.3 
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hectares.*” According to FAO data from 1975, it was close to 2 hectares, with the 
smallest farms in the north.*% It is unclear whether farms became smaller or larger 
in the following years. One study states that the average farm size was 1.1 hectares 
in 1986-1987,*% another speaks of 2.2 hectares in 1988.*° Collier et al. found that 
villagization had shrunk the average farm slightly from 2.1 to 1.9 hectares, divided 
in 2.5 plots on average. Though the sizes varied widely in their sample, only 1 per- 
cent of rural households had no land at all.*°° Yet according to another survey with 
a smaller sample, most people owned more land than before villagization.’ And 
remarkably, holdings seem to have grown overall in the course of the 1970s and 
1980s.* But so did the average household size.“ 

Although most resettled families received new plots, villagization did not 
eliminate the inequality of land ownership and may have made it slightly worse: 
70 percent of those who had owned over 5 hectares and 58 percent with less than 
0.5 hectares before villagization stayed in the same categories afterwards.*” 
Conflicts over land ownership were frequent. “People are much concerned 
about the ownership of their land, and clan books as well as daily life in the vil- 
lages are full of disputes and quarrels about land, especially about the exact bor- 
ders between farms”.*”! And they intensified in the 1980s, especially in villages 
close to towns. These conflicts also impeded the land titling that the govern- 
ment planned.*” The best land was also unequally distributed.*”* And depend- 
ency relations in the countryside were based on the leasing of land.*”* Those who 
after villagization had good land close to the village rose to a quasi-landlord 
position by leasing plots to poorer fellow villagers.“ According to one study, 
however, wealth and poverty were correlating less to difference of land owner- 
ship per capita than to livestock possession, the degree of cash crop cultivation, 
education and wage labor.*” 
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A study in the 1980s of the Western Usambara mountains in Tanga region — 
where arable land was relatively scarce, poverty widespread and many cash crops 
were grown — found great inequality of holding sizes, but relatively little land was 
sold and bought, implying that wealth, status and inequality were inherited and 
somewhat stable.“ Also before 1983, there were private land transactions (which 
officially only village communities could do), in some places substantial ones, and 
even more, and increasingly, letting and renting.*” In the late 1980s, speculation 
in land by an “upcoming business class”, but also by politicians, was reported, a 
result of the 1983 National Agricultural Policy, which emphasized individual peas- 
ant production.*” Land acquisitions became quite common.**° 

Larger farmers could rise, and high profits be made, particularly in areas close 
to towns and along important roads. Unexpectedly, this happened less through rais- 
ing export (and staple) crops than through what Stefano Ponte calls “fast crops”: 
perishable fruits and vegetables for the domestic market, like tomatoes, cabbage, 
beans and onions to meet a rising urban demand. Selling these produce was also 
profitable (though often it was not) because it was not controlled by marketing 
boards, and they could be sold quickly before poor villagers, as was customary, 
could ask for them as a matter of neighborly support.**' Their rise began in the 
1970s, but they were more used to earn cash than to upgrade the own families’ 
nutrition.“* Instead of retreating into subsistence production, as some scholars 
hypothesized, peasants turned to these crops.** This indicated that peasants were 
integrated into Tanzania’s regional markets rather than the world market. Many 
experts promoted the cultivation of these crops. Most of the capital for expanding 
small agricultural businesses came from own savings and reinvested profits,“ but 
it could also be derived from “high-status employment” like the civil service.**° 

In Tanzania, where natural conditions were much less favorable than in Bangla- 
desh, for example, farmers with | or 2 hectares could hardly withdraw into subsist- 
ence because it would have meant starvation. Most families could not afford to do 
this, and those who could were not tempted. In the mid-1980s, only 43-64 percent 
of rural households in three regions could live off their self-produced stocks for 
longer than half of the year.”*‘ They needed other income, which came from a 
wide range of activities and not only cash crop sales. The process that ensued (or 
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continued) was specific in that most families kept their agricultural land and that 
relatively little agricultural wage labor emerged. 

From the 1970s onward, there was little employment on plantations. Agricul- 
tural laborers in the decade worked more often for cash crop-growing medium 
farmers.**’ But almost half of the larger farmers did not hire laborers in the early 
1970s, and those who did needed only about one man-month per year on aver- 
age.“ Twenty years later, over half of the poor and middle-income peasants were 
involved in labor exchanges, with one-sixth hiring labor. But contracts were usu- 
ally for short periods, and as wages declined, wage labor did not provide much 
income.*® At that time, wage labor contributed only 1-2 percent of the labor input 
to cultivation.“ For example, cassava growers still employed few laborers, most of 
whom were men.*! In Lushoto district, where social differentiation was relatively 
intense, it had been primarily unmarried women with little land who sought paid 
employment, which was scarce, but married women joined them in the 1990s when 
many husbands no longer objected.*” Of course, earning a wage did not guarantee 
economic security. Agricultural day labor could be a slippery slope to destitution, 
especially for women, because it could force them to neglect their own fields.*” In 
the late 1980s, the poorest smallholders saw a decline in both their agricultural and 
non-agricultural incomes.*”4 

Official data on off-farm employment, which capture only a small part of the 
amount of wage labor, are of little help, but they do indicate a rise of the ser- 
vice sector in the 1960s and 1970s,*”° much of which was probably urban. Urban 
incomes lost half or more of their real value in the 1980s, so that a worker’s income 
did not feed a family. But rural incomes possibly rose slightly. Thus, the urban— 
rural income gap narrowed after 1974-1975.” Falling urban real incomes were 
without direct effect in the countryside, but indirectly it meant that cities offered 
fewer opportunities to escape rural poverty. 

With no clear path to a better life, rural families clung to their land but tried to 
diversify their income. Among their many options, in addition to food crop sales, 
were agricultural and non-farm wage labor, selling vegetables and other crops, 
relatives’ remittances from work in the cities, handicrafts, tailoring, mat and basket 
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making, charcoal burning, woodcutting, carpentry and construction, services, sell- 
ing animal products, fishing, mining, salt making, but the most common were petty 
trade and barter trade, and beer brewing.*”’ However, most of those who pursued 
these options were self-employed in barely profitable micro-businesses.*”* In a 
1988 cross-regional survey, 80 percent of villagers reported being constantly wor- 
ried about a lack of food because of income insecurity.*” 

The sources of additional income changed over time. In the 1970s and 1980s, 
rural families became more dependent on monetary exchanges, but instead of 
more wage labor and animal husbandry (whose contributions were declining), they 
earned more money through own businesses by 1982-1983, through farm prod- 
uct sales by 1988-1989 and a bit through higher remittances by domestic labor 
migrants.°” Compared to neighboring Kenya, rural Tanzanians depended more on 
food cultivation for their own consumption and on own businesses, but less on wage 
labor and remittances.°' In the 1990s and 2000s, the sale of food crops remained 
rural Tanzanians’ main source of income, with sales of cash crops declining and 
wages/salaries and business slightly rising in importance.” Income from livestock 
was more important in better-off families, wage labor in poorer ones.” How much 
income came from off-farm activities also varied greatly among regions. 

Rural dwellers in the early 1970s said that they would spend a higher income 
on consumption, that is, for housing, clothing and food, rather than productive 
investment.°® This accords with rural women’s statements in the 1980s about shop- 
ping in rural stores; far from withdrawing into subsistence, they desired a better 
supply with consumer goods although complaining about the income pressure this 
created.” Forty percent of the villages had a store in 1977.°°’ Off-farm income and 
raising livestock could improve a family’s life, but only a minority were able to 
accumulate assets. The latter depended on higher education, better jobs, the exist- 
ing infrastructure and market access. 
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Income diversification, which we encountered in the other case studies as well, 
has been called “characteristic of many peasant economies”.*” The question is 
what it indicates. According to an optimist like Pekka Seppälä, it was leading to the 
accumulation of capital and land in particular, which he celebrated.*'° But was it 
a good sign that England became a ‘nation of shopkeepers’ in the 19th century, or 
rather an indicator of poverty? According to other authors, income diversification 
contributed to economic security like a cushion; still others argued that it accentu- 
ated inequality.°'' 

Another question is whether income diversification was actually on the rise 
in the 1980s and 1990s — as the mainstream claims — or had already been wide- 
spread for long and only became more visible at times of ‘structural adjustment’ 
and enforced liberalization.’'? After all, Julius Nyerere had warned in the 1960s 
of the beginning of the undesirable process in which the increased cultivation of 
cash crops created more wage labor and, so, initiated the emergence of a rural 
proletariat.°'* In 1976-1977, one quarter of smallholders’ incomes was from non- 
agricultural activities,°'* which were already diverse in 1969.°'5 

Whether the process started in the 1950s or the 1980s, undeniably there was 
social change and social differentiation, but neither did it lead to widespread 
“proletarianization” nor much land concentration and the emergence of a bour- 
geoisie.*'° Some wealthier families, and villages, invested in transportation, 
especially trucks, which indicated their engagement in trade.°'” But even Sep- 
pala spoke of a “[d]iffuse class structure” without a clear “capitalist-labourer 
distinction”.°'* 

The rise of the belief in witchcraft indicated mounting social conflicts. Some 
analysts argue that witchcraft practices were weapons of the weak to limit elite 
power, but they could also be the expression of intra-elite struggles.*'? However, 
accusations of witchcraft were rather weapons against the weak, including many 
killings of suspects which were by majority female. “These murders, often of 
older single or divorced women, carried out at the behest of their own family or 
kin, appeared to be related [. . .] to intensified conflicts over inheritance of land 
and other wealth”, while chiefs did less mediation than in earlier times.*”° In anti- 
witchcraft measures like the public shaving of the heads of women, witchcraft 
was presented as anti-development.°”' Equally on the rise, and indicating social 
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conflict, were robberies and assault and local vigilante groups allegedly to combat 
such crimes." 

If families remained anchored on the farm, women were the anchor. Their farm- 
ing upheld the claim to land as a security where men had left for work in the cit- 
ies.°”° Formally, most women had no land rights, and those who did had acquired it 
through inheritance or having cleared it rather than through distribution by village 
communities.”* Resettlement schemes in the 1960s as well as land improvement 
measures reduced women’s claim to free subsistence land, and land registra- 
tion resulted in some women selling their land, but enabled other women to buy 
some.’ The 1971 Marriage Act left many women without means of production 
after divorce.””° Regulations in statutory law, customary law and Islamic law dif- 
fered concerning female’s right to inheritance. In practice, brothers often disputed 
sisters’ right to land but fathers supported their daughters’ ownership because they 
hoped that their daughters would take care of them in old age.*”’ 

Although many were deprived of ownership, women worked more hours in 
agriculture than men even if these lived on the farm, as was also acknowledged in 
the Arusha Declaration.*** They did most of the food processing and transporting 
of produce and over half of the hoeing, weeding, harvesting and marketing.°” Root 
crops in particular were grown by women because they did not require as much of 
a collective effort as grain production, especially at harvest.>*° 

Numerous studies have described male-female relationships in Tanzania as par- 
ticularly exploitative.**! Official misogyny manifested itself in the facts that the 
authorities persecuted women all too easily as prostitutes, and at least two women 
were officially executed for witchcraft in the 1960s. In the 1970s and 1980s, the 
state did little to punish or prevent killings of close to 3,000 women (and many 
men) by crowds as witches.*** But women fought back against male oppression 
and exploitation. For example, weeding became a contentious issue and some men 
acquiesced to women’s demands to do some of it, and if less millet was grown than 
before, this was in part because women rejected the crop because it required much 
weeding. Women had little interest in demanding the use of oxen because, though 
they reduced their workload in terms of hoeing, they increased it for weeding.*™ 
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Development projects could also lead to more work for women and fail because of 
their resistance.’ Villagization made women’s task to collect firewood harder, but 
they evaded collective ujamaa work less than men.** 

In the countryside, not much specialization emerged, but there was a division 
of labor according to sex (and age).**° Wives increasingly claimed economic inde- 
pendence from their husbands, but (contrary to what some male officials claimed) 
this was not the only thing to undermine marriages.**’ The discussions about the 
purchase of hullers for corn, sorghum or millet — which relieved some females of a 
burden but deprived others of their incomes — show that women were not a homog- 
enous group but permeated by social differences.*** 

Women carried a growing share of the agricultural workload and were denied 
access to money, technology and transportation by family, cooperatives, village 
leaders, bureaucracy and project organizers, but they became also more active in 
other, often low-earning pursuits. Already in the 1970s, many earned an income 
from petty trade, beer brewing, wage labor, handicrafts, tailoring or charcoal burn- 
ing.’ Brewing was largely a female business; running bars, restaurants or trad- 
ing businesses also, but to a lesser degree.™* Drinking beer, at earlier times often 
practiced in kin or neighborly after-work parties, became commercialized around 
1980.5! Alcoholism became a big problem in the countryside.*” Many urban 
women started a microbusiness as well or found informal employment.’* 

On one reading of social developments, private (‘Asian’) merchants, cooper- 
atives and parastatals all extracted economic rent from farmers, who were thus 
exploited by competing and alternating elites who arguably constituted an emerg- 
ing bourgeoisie.° (To the extent that it happened, the extraction operated through 
pricing systems rather than taxes.**) Other authors like Marjorie Mbilinyi criti- 
cized rural elites for not becoming a bourgeoisie, because, instead of factories or 


large commercial enterprises, they only invested in “trade or shops or buses”.’* 
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Social differentiation in the countryside was connected to the one in cities. Accord- 
ing to Issa Shivji, class formation in Tanzania was slowing down in the 1970s, but 
he noted that high-ranking ministry officials acquired many posts in parastatals on 
the side.” The people who Michaela von Freyhold called the “bureaucratic bour- 
geoisie” maintained close ties to their families in the countryside, visiting regularly 
and bringing, or sending, remittances (as did urban workers).°* 

Development policies created new civil servants positions — for example, 500 
in the Kigoma Rural Development Project that the ‘World Bank’ organized and 
co-financed, affecting a population of 236,000.° (Far more expensive was the 
expat planning team; planning costs for the Kigoma project alone were US$10 mil- 
lion.) The rise in the number of state employees from about 66,000 in 1967 to at 
least 101,000 in 1972, 126,000 in 1976, 276,000 in 1984, around 302,000 in 1989 
and more than 350,000 in the early 1990s owed much to foreign ‘aid’. Especially 
the staff in parastatals expanded, as did the number of these entities.” From 1966 
to 1976, the civil service grew by 13.3 percent annually, GDP by about 3.9 per- 
cent.’ Part of the increase was teachers and health workers, at least in the late 
1970s.°° At that point, foreign creditors, led by the IMF and the “World Bank’, 
demanded cuts in the number of state employees whose hiring their own funding 
had once made possible.*** Though Tanzania’s so-called retrenchment exercises in 
1975-1976 and 1985 had a limited effect, the latter one strongly affected agricul- 
tural parastatals.’°° But in 1993-1995, 50,000 civil servants were sacked.>* In sum- 
mary, this confirms James Ferguson’s thesis that foreign resource inflows (‘aid’) 
strengthened the state apparatus.**” 

However, inflation caused the standard of living for civil servants — especially 
in the higher ranks — to fall steeply in the 1970s and 1980s because their salaries 
were far from keeping up with inflation; so, one cannot argue that they enriched 
themselves and rose to the rank of a national bourgeoisie (although they tended to 
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behave in authoritarian ways).°°* In the face of inflation, the government raised low 
but not high salaries in the 1970s. Still, in the 1980s, a family could not live on the 
salary of most civil servants. The same was true for some NGO’s employees.” 
Widespread corruption among bureaucrats, visible in reimbursement for expenses 
without receipt, the misuse of vehicles, outstanding personal advances and charges 
extorted for documents from citizens, was mostly just to get by.“ Embezzlement, 
theft and robbery did occur in the National Milling Corporation, the biggest para- 
statal, as well as in the villages because the NMC often paid cash for produce. 
Embezzlement was easy in agricultural parastatals because the only 45 accountants 
struggled to keep track of transactions equivalent of US$600 million annually.°“ 

Corruption in the countryside cemented social differences. Scholars noted that 
civil servants, many of whom came from the wealthiest local families, gave large 
farmers favorable treatment and privileged access to official resources.** Wealthier 
farmers subverted policies of collectivization and tried to control local develop- 
ments by taking over leadership positions in cooperative and village councils, 
which enabled them to control land distribution during villagization and to appro- 
priate resource inflows individually in order to maintain their leading economic 
position. Some managed to alienate land from agro-pastoralists (but usually poor 
soils) and poor villagers, empowered by new land rights and with the support of 
courts.* But they usually did not rise further. 

A look at Tanzania’s richest men today (or recently deceased) is illustrative of 
processes of capital accumulation in recent decades. Most made their fortune in 
mining, trade (especially import business), real estate or media; a few in manufac- 
turing or construction, but none in agriculture. Only a few are known members of 
CCM, the ruling party, and only one started out with a party career. None seems 
to have been civil servant or military officer. Only one grew up in a village, and 
among all those urbanites, many are of South Asian or West Asian descent, that is, 
from traditional commercial elites.*° 

Massive rural social mobility, the struggle for a livelihood, but without strong 
differentiation and land alienation, was also reflected in vital statistics and data on 
undernourishment in Tanzania. 
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Table 9.1 Data on life and death in Tanzania in 1956-2013566 


1956 1960 1962 1963 1965 1967 1970 1973 1974 1978 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Crude death rate 24.5 22 22 22 17 13 
Life expectancy 42 35 37 43 4] 45 48.5 45 44 52 47 41 51 
37 42 46 51 53 51 51 
Infant mortality per 190 147 225 138 161 125.3 152 113 102.9 137 100 
1,000 151.5 132 137 122 103 
155 150 
152 
Under 5 mortality 175 225 260 187 360 135 202 118 
per 1,000 248 141 
1984 1985 1987 1989 1990 1991 1995 1996 1997 2000 2002 2005 2010 2013 2013 
Crude death rate 14 
Life expectancy 51 50 53 49 505 51 48 51 50 43 51 592 615 61.5 
52 54 51 
52 
Infant mortality per 111 110 108 112 104 92 93 85 
1,000 137 117 110 109 112 92 
115 
Under 5 mortality 132 179 ca 102 176 141 143 
per 1,000 175 


566 See Graf 1973, S. 223; Johnston and Kilby 1975, p. 79; Stremplat and Stremplatt-Platte 1981, p. 41; Mbilinyi 1982, p. 303; Koponen 1986, p. 41; Sender and Smith 
1986, p. 64; Wagner 1986, pp. 278-279; Lewis 1988, p. 78; Legum 1988, pp. 3-4; Donner-Reichle 1988, p. 309; Yeager 1989, p. 48; Bryceson 1990, p. 40 (rural 
infant and child mortality, 1978); Geier 1992, p. 154, note 1 (152/1000 infant mortality rate registered in hospitals), 170; Jazairy et al. 1992, pp. 8, 392; Kiondo 
1993, p. 167; Datta 1994, p. 161; Thomas et al. 1994, pp. 58, 74; Sanders et al. 1996, p. 11; Mikell 1997, p. 346; Sijm 1997, pp. 79 (under-five mortality for 1992, 
listed here at 1991) and 227; van Ginneken 1999b, p. 19; Kiwara 1999, pp. 118, 120, 127, 129 with many but some contradictory data; Government et al. 2000, 
p. 105; Deutsche Welthungerhilfe 2000, p. 192; Harrison et al. 2009a, p. 272; Faaland and Parkinson 2013, p. 8; UNICEF 201 6a. 
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Though some of these data, which come from different authorities and other 
sources, are obviously wrong, what they do show is no straight progress. The 
general tendencies are that life expectancy rose from independence until the 
early 1980s, after which it stagnated for about 25 years; infant mortality fol- 
lowed a similar course, with little change for at least 15 years after the early 
1980s°°’; and mortality for children under five was unchanged for 20 years from 
the late 1970s. 

Another set of data (see Table 9.2) modifies this view, agreeing that infant mor- 
tality did not change much from 1980 to the mid-1990s but mortality for children 
from 1 to 5 years decreased further, despite the fact that the population’s food 
consumption first remained flat and then fell in those decades. Death rates of chil- 
dren finally improved in the 2000s and 2010s. UNICEF data purport that deaths in 
children under five continually fell from their high level in 1990 to under 150 per 
1,000 in 1997, under 100 in 2005, and under 60 in 2015. According to the CIA, 
infant mortality dropped from about 80 per 1,000 in 2000 to 40 in 2017, with some 
erratic movements in between." The 1980s and 1990s were decades of stagnation 
in bad conditions. 


Table 9.2 Young child mortality rates in Tanzania and daily calorie consumption in 1974— 
1996 (three-year averages are per 1,000)” 


1974 1979 1982 1984 1987- 1989 1992 1994 
1976 1981 1984 1986 1989 1991 1994 1996 


Infant 140 104 102 110 105 107 108 109 
mortality 

Under five 240 201 190 181 176 173 167 154 
mortality 

Daily calorie 2159 2832 2286 2296 2266 2226 2053 2020 
consumption 
per capita 


Such macroscopic data conceal regional differences. In 1973, a baby born in the 
countryside had slightly more than two-thirds of the life expectancy of one born in 
Dar-es Salaam. The capital, Arusha and Kilimanjaro regions had the lowest infant 


567 A steady decline of infant mortality for five-year periods 1950-1955 to 1980-1985 is also reported 
by Prosterman 1984, p. 14: he lists 172.8; 158.5; 144.5; 131.4; 119.1; 107.4; 98.4 per 1,000 life 
births. 

568 See for UNICEF https://data.unicef.org/country/tza and for the CIA Tanzania, Infant mortality rate, 
www.indexmundi.com/g/g.aspx?c=tz&v=29 (both accessed 8 August 2019). 

569 Carlsson et al. 1999, p. 47. 
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mortality rates.*” In the capital, the mortality rates for children under five differed 
widely among income groups.°”! 

Some expressed these facts in other words. A UNICEF study published in 
1973 by the Tanzanian National Scientific Research Council said that the death of 
150,000 children “is quietly happening around us”. At a workshop, “it was reported 
that 150,000 out of 800,000 children die between the years of 1-5’”*”; one group 
of authors wrote in 1981 that 50,000 children under five died each year but Oxfam 
and Marjorie Mbilinyi put the figure at nearly 200,000.°” Still others argued that 
120,000 deaths of children under five were “connected to malnutrition” and 10,000 
“directly caused” by it.°’* Mbilinyi estimated that 547 children under five died each 
day, met with “silence from the Government’’.*” She linked half of all infant deaths 
directly to protein-energy malnutrition.*” 

A variety of data imply that in the 1980s and 1990s, Tanzania did better in 
terms of health care and sanitation than income or food consumption.’’”’ Govern- 
ment spending on health care was comparatively high in the 1970s and again from 
the late 1980s to the early 1990s with a dip in between, but it was concentrated 
on urban areas, though decreasingly so. In 1993-1994, the concentration was on 
prevention. Ruralites had little chance of being treated in urban hospitals.°” In the 
1970s, thousands of state-run health clinics and posts were built in the countryside. 
This emphasis on localized basic health care led to high recurrent costs, although 
rural health clinics and health dispensaries were often ill-equipped, and many doc- 
tors seem to have sabotaged the move to preventive medicine.°” HIV/AIDS hit the 
country hard with an estimated 800,000 infections by 1995, but the poor were not 
hit harder than the others.**° By contrast, over one quarter of the population were 
infected with malaria in 1994, and half of the children in the late 1970s.**! 

According to data from a wide range of sources, daily calorie consumption rose 
from the 1960s to the mid- 1980s — possibly with some years of decline in the 1970s — 
but fell in the 1990s to hover around 2,000 calories until 2010. Protein consump- 
tion fell in the early 1970s from a high level. 


570 Iliffe 1987, p. 240; Mlay 1985, p. 92; Mbilinyi 1982, p. 320. 

571 Mbilinyi 1982, p. 306. 

572 First quote in MacPherson 1982, p. 156; second quote in Mascarenhas and Mbilinyi 1983, p. 230. 

573 Jonsson et al. 1981, p. 12; “Annual Report, Oxfam-Tanzania, May 1980-April 1981”, Oxfam 
Annual Reports Africa S-Z, Tanzania-Annual; Mbilinyi 1982, p. 303. 

574 Moore Lappé and Beccar-Varela 1980, p. 54. 

575 Mbilinyi 1982, p. 315. 

576 Mbilinyi 1982, p. 303. 

577 See Lewis 1988, p. 78; Francis 2000, p. 3. 

578 Melrose 1982, pp. 20-23; Timberlake 1985, pp. 50-51; Collier et al 1990, p. 15; Kiwara 1999, 
p. 125; Young 1982, p. 109; ILO 1982, p. 18. 

579 Kiwara 1999, pp. 124-125; Young 1982, p. 109; Mbilinyi 1982, pp. 314-315; Timberlake 1985, 
pp. 54-55; Coulson 2013, pp. 251-254. 

580 Van Cranenburgh and Sasse 1995, p. 18; De Waal 2006, pp. 95, 115; Coulson 2013, p. 250. 

581 Van Ginneken 1999b, p. 19. 


Table 9.3 Food consumption in Tanzania in 1961-2010°% 


1961-1963 1967-1969 1969-1971 1971 1972 1972-1974 1975- 1978-1980 1979- 1980 
1977 1981 
Average daily 1,837 [2042] 1,700 2,260 2,009 1,955 [2,111] [2,018] 2,428 2,244 
calorie 1,916 1,949 2,412 
consumption 
As percent of 88 98 91 87 
requirements 
Daily protein 40.7 73 63 52 45.2 
consumption 
in grams 
1982 1983-1985 1985 1991 1990-1992 1994 1995 1995-1997 1997 2000-2002 2010 
Average daily [2,366] 2,315 2,299 2,206 2,110 2,031 2,100 1,930 1,995 1,950 2,020 
calorie 
consumption 
As percent ofdaily 102 
requirements 
Daily protein 49 


consumption in 


grams 


582 See UN World Food Conference 1974a, p. 52; Almeida et al. 1975, p. 105; Marei 1976, p. 10; van Ginneken 1976, p. 32; “10th FAO Regional Conference for 
Africa, Arusha, Tanzania, 18-29 September 1978”, FAO, RG 12, WCARRD, Box 9, Arusha; Harding et al. 1981, p. 264; Hopkins 1988, p. 132; Cortas 1988, p. 31; 
Parikh and Tims 1989, pp. 12-13; Kiwara 1999, p. 120; von Braun et al. 1998, p. 111; Deutsche Welthungerhilfe 2000, pp. 166-171; ChartsBin, http://chartsbin. 
com/view/1150 (accessed 22 March 2018). I have calculated numbers in brackets from information about percentages of requirements met. 
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The data show that when calorie consumption rose from the 1960s to the mid- 
1980s so did life expectancy and mortality in young children fell; when calorie 
consumption decreased from the mid-1980s to mid-1990s, mortality either did not 
change or improved slowly; and the stagnation of food consumption until 2010 
was, after some time, accompanied by a rise in life expectancy. 

Tanzania’s main staples in the 1970s were diverse, including corn, cassava, other 
starchy roots, plantains, bananas, millet, sorghum and rice, and varied regionally. 
Corn was dominant with 40 percent of calorie intake.* In contrast to other Afri- 
can countries, cassava consumption (503 calories, or 24 percent of daily intake, 
in 1975-1977) declined from 1961 to 1998, whereas more grain was eaten. In the 
1990s, the consumption of fruits and vegetables also fell.*** In the 1980s, many 
people replaced millet with corn,** and annual corn utilization in 1990-1992 was 
82 kilograms per capita (and 67 kilograms in 1997).°° According to one study, 
people in the late 1980s ate 217 kilograms of starchy roots and 185 kilograms of 
cereals per year; other figures (for 1976-1977) cite much lower numbers, but also 
high shares for root crops and pulses as well.°*’ Diminishing crop diversity, the 
commercialization of food crops and fewer wild foods to be found led to a less 
variable diet." This diet with an emphasis on grains and starchy roots for getting 
enough calories caused iodine and vitamin A deficiencies, and anemia, goiter and 
night blindness were widespread.°*” Dysentery, diarrheal diseases and malaria were 
also common.” 

In social terms, differences other than lower prevalence of malnutrition in urban 
than rural areas”! are hard to pinpoint. It is not as clear as one might expect that 
the rural poor were less well nourished than the better-off.°” One study from the 
southern highlands in 1977 found that “the highest nutritional levels were in fami- 
lies that had stayed outside the money economy and still depended on subsistence 
farming”, which may indicate that farmers who invested in ‘modern’ agricul- 
tural inputs or spent money on consumer goods were hungrier than the former. But 
another study from the area of Rufiji concluded that women who depended entirely 


583 Bryceson 1993, p. 219; Bryceson 1990, p. 19; D. Casley, “The Nutritional Status of the World’s 
Population”, 15 February 1974, FAO, RG 12, UN-43/2B Statistics; FAO, Committee on World 
Food Security, Third Session, 24-28 April 1978, annex, table 2, FAO, RG 12, ES, FA 13/2, vol. 
I; Government et al. 2000, pp. 53, 78. Van Arkadie 2019a, p. 78 states that corn recently provided 
60 percent of calories and 50 percent of proteins. But he also reports of a huge banana production 
rising to 35 million tons (ibid., p. 80). 

584 Cock 1985, p. 11; Nweke et al. 2002, pp. 154-155; Carlsson et al. 1999, p. 47. McCann 2005, p. 9 
notes that Tanzania ranked fifth among the world’s nations in terms of per capita corn consumption. 

585 Geier 1992, p. 86. 

586 Dowswell et al. 1996, p. 6; De Vries and Toenniessen 2001, p. 169. 

587 Moris 1989, p. 213; Sarris and van den Brink 1993, pp. 94-95. 

588 Tröger 1996, pp. 121-122. 

589 Carlsson et al. 1999, p. 52. 

590 Narayan 1997, pp. 24-25. 

591 Carlsson 1999, pp. 49-50. 

592 The exception is Mbilinyi 1982, p. 308, arguing that malnutrition levels were worse in poor rural 
families. But see, for example, Sarris and van den Brink 1993, pp. 94-97. 

593 Melrose 1982, p. 9. 
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on farming were shorter and weighed less than those from families involved in 
fishing and trade.°”* According to O. Yambi’s 1990 study, the state of nutrition 
was not correlated with income, education or whether people were living in grain 
surplus or deficit areas, but with the workload of women.’” This was especially 
so where elders were no longer involved in feeding infants.°” Other research from 
the 1960s to 2000s found that malnutrition among small children was significantly 
higher in surplus areas, or areas with high food availability (especially the south- 
ern highlands), than elsewhere.**’ In other words, what development strategists 
presented as their greatest success actually produced widespread malnutrition, and 
probably death, locally. 

The results of studies about child malnutrition differed. Two in 1973 and 1980 
found about half of the children malnourished (but another study found that just 
9 percent were in 1972). In 1976-1988, 7-8 percent of all children under five were 
below 80 percent of “normal weight”, in 1990-1997 27 percent generally under- 
weight.°”® Probably one can conclude that many children showed some signs of 
malnutrition but relatively few were severely malnourished. The situation did not 
change much in the 2000s, although the country was supposedly self-sufficient in 
cereals since 2005.°” In the 1990s, boys were more severely affected than girls.‘ 
Families’ lack of access to food was not the only problem. During busy times in 
agriculture (like weeding periods and harvest), overburdened mothers had no time 
to prepare the first meal of the day before 1:00 p.m., sometimes even 5:00 p.m. 
Malnutrition among children was worst from April to June, in the lean season 
before the harvest, and in August, and worse among cultivators than pastoralists.°” 
Though Tanzania’s rate of malnutrition for children under five in 1998 was similar 
to those in Mali and Indonesia, and below the rate in Bangladesh, Tanzania had the 
highest overall rate of malnourishment of these four; thus, it had probably higher 
incidences among older children and adults than the other three.‘ Impoverishment 
in the 1980s and early 1990s forced many elderly people to live on corn and beans 


594 Bantje 1995, p. 120. 

595 See Geier 1992, p. 76 and also Mary Lewis, “Report on a Visit to Kolondoto Hospital”, July 1983, 
Oxfam, Staff Tours — Africa and the Middle East, 1978-1987, Tanzania Tour Reports 1978-1983. 

596 Tröger 1996, pp. 124-126. 

597 ILO 1982, pp. xxiv-xxv; Fritz et al. 2015, p. 178. The data in Government et al. 2000, p. 126 point 
in the same direction. 

598 Garcia and Spitz 1986, p. 130; Carlsson et al. 1999, p. 49; Collier et al. 1990a, p. 34; van Ginneken 
1999b, p. 19; Government et al. 2000, pp. 95-96. For relatively low rates of severe malnutrition, 
see also Schmied 1989, p. 110; ILO 1982, p. 90. Cf. Kreysler and Mudeme 1975 for 1972 and 
“Tony Klonda’s Report on the Health Scene in Tanzania”, 1978, Oxfam, Box Africa Field Com- 
mittee, January 1977-January 1979. For a relatively high incidence of malnutrition in 1967-1969, 
see ILO 1982, p. 89. Mbilinyi 1982, p. 303 argued that there was little change in 1967-1977. 
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600 Carlsson 1999, pp. 49-50. 

601 Geier 1992, p. 101; Mbonile 1995, p. 152. 

602 See Goetz 1981, p. 185, and Ndagala 1981, pp. 187, 190. 

603 See data in Deutsche Welthungerhilfe 2000, pp. 166-171, 178-183. See also Klaver and Nubé 
2008, pp. 300-301; slightly higher data in Kiwara 1999, p. 118. 
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and have less than three meals a day, which caused vitamin deficiency.™ According 
to Tanzania’s Food and Nutrition Centre, 60 percent of the population consumed 
less than the minimum daily requirement of 2,000 calories in 1995.% Despite all 
efforts, the prevalence of malnutrition did not diminish in the 1990s, and at best, it 
fell only slightly before 2005, unlike mortality for children under five.‘ 


The impact of migration 


Tanzania’s migration patterns differed from the other countries studied in this 
book. After independence, the number of Tanzanians working abroad was small. 
It remained so and was exceeded by immigration, also in recent years.” Tanza- 
nia has been a politically stable country which people, generally speaking, have 
fled to, instead of from. However, people of Arabic and South Asian descent, 
old elites targeted by racist discourses, fled in several waves, especially in the 
1960s.° From the 1960s to the 1990s, refugees arrived in big, repeated waves 
from Burundi, Kongo/Zaire, Rwanda, Uganda, Mozambique, Malawi, Zimbabwe 
and Somalia. Many stayed for decades.” The Tanzanian authorities settled many 
of them in separate, designated rural areas in the west and south, or in separate 
village neighborhoods. The Burundians, for example, earned a reputation as suc- 
cessful farmers. Foreign agencies, the UNHCR and the World Food Programme 
helped to provide infrastructure, including schools and health dispensaries, and 
with agricultural inputs.‘ Beginning in late 1996, the Tanzanian authorities, under 
pressure from Rwanda, forcibly repatriated hundreds of thousands Rwandans and 
other nationals.°'' Overall, foreign workers transferred more money from Tanzania 
than Tanzanians abroad did in the other direction. The latter was minimal until 
2015, in line with many other Sub-Saharan African countries.‘ Keeping Tanza- 
nia’ bad statistics in mind, the exact figures can be disputed but not the general 
picture. Scholars have also discussed international mobility involving Tanzania in 
respect to smuggling goods and currency outside the country, but it seems that the 
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quantities and value were also fairly small,“'® and the discussion has been prone to 
exaggeration because it carries xenophobic or racist undertones (e.g., against South 
Asians and Kenyans). 

Setting villagization aside, domestic migration declined in the 1960s because of 
falling urban incomes.°'* Most migrants stayed in the region of their birth.‘ Ear- 
lier on, young men on labor migration had increased their families’ wealth, but the 
subsequent rural labor shortages had depressed agricultural output. In some areas, 
most of the young men migrated, drawn to plantations and cities by a high labor 
demand in an export-oriented colonial economy in and after World War 11.°'% Accord- 
ing to some sources, labor outmigration from poor areas in the countryside was still 
substantial at least into the late 1970s.°'7 Many younger men worked on plantations 
far from home,°!* others went to cities, especially Dar-es Salaam, often for extended 
periods, or commuted there for petty trade.” Officially, this city’s population grew 
from 272,821 in 1967 to 851,522 in 1978.°° The total urban population was 4 per- 
cent at independence, 6 percent in 1967, 14 percent in 1978, 18 percent in 1988, 
23 percent in 2002 and 32 percent in 2016.' From 1978 to 1988, the growth of the 
population of Dar-es Salaam and the regional capitals slowed due to declining real 
wages and shortages of goods.” Still, there was more rural-urban migration than 
private rural-rural migration (which was often for marriage) in the late 19705.‘ 

In addition to the capital, the populations of Arusha, Rukwa, Mbeya and Ruvuma 
regions increased through migration between 1967 and 1988 while Mtwara, Coast, 
Tanga, Lindi and Mwanza regions experienced an exodus.™ Migration patterns 
were complex. In Iringa region’s Makete district, most of the outmigration was first 
to other rural areas, but after 1984, it was primarily to towns and cities. There was 
also a lot of return migration, especially in the 1980s, of people who were unsuc- 
cessful in their places of destination or wished to retire or farm or start a business in 
their home region. Many returnees bought land and, thanks to their relatively high 
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levels of education, attained positions in the village administration. But in the end, 
migration had little effect on local economies.‘”° 

Traditionally, most labor migrants were men. Later, many women joined. Half 
of the migrants to Dar-es Salaam in the early 1970s were female.‘ Nonetheless, 
the majority of the capital’s population was still male in the early 1980s, but many 
towns in western Tanzania were dominated by female migrants.°’ 

Migrants who left the countryside either said that they had too little agricultural 
land or that they could not cultivate their land profitably and lacked cash.‘”® Around 
1980, the remittances of domestic migrants declined; less than half of them sent 
money home each year, and wage earners higher amounts than the self-employed.” 
Wives who stayed on the farm used these remittances for daily consumption.*” 
Because many of the migrants in urban areas were self-employed and agricultural 
employment declined over the decades as well, the history of Tanzania’s ruralites 
after independence was not one of proletarianization abroad, as in the other case 
studies, but rather of de-proletarianization. Despite the social crisis of the 1980s 
to early 2000s, Tanzanians sought opportunities in their own country rather than 
outside it. 


Conclusion 


Tanzania was another country of small peasants where the government and for- 
eign actors tried to solve the hunger problem by increasing food production. Rural 
development policies shifted somewhat, but less than elsewhere toward staple 
food production in the 1970s, and they focused more than elsewhere on building 
infrastructure and cash crop cultivation, especially when foreign agencies were 
involved. Wavering between the intensification and the expansion of farming, 
agricultural policies had little effect. Low levels of irrigation and fertilizer use in 
particular, but also animal traction, illustrate this point. Farm price policy also had 
a limited impact. The collectivization of agriculture failed, small private farms 
prevailed. 

Though not a land of famine, Tanzania remained one of hunger. The 1980s 
and 1990s saw no rise, and even regression, in nutrition. Average calorie intake 
for older children and adults remained at about the same low levels from 1970 to 
2010, but may have been less unequal than in the other countries. Although there 
was some correlations between nutrition and gains in life expectancy and decreases 
in the mortality of young children, these were at least as much the result of better 
medical supplies, sanitation and cleaner water as of improved access to food. 
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The impact of development policies was also low in terms of contributing to social 
polarization. National and international policies’ primary result was the creation 
of civil service jobs, including rural jobs, though they were badly paid. Indirectly, 
enforced mass resettlement created opportunities for local microbusiness in the new, 
big villages. Local elites, which remained in place, combined their economic activi- 
ties with holding political office, but they did not invest much in land and did not hire 
much labor. Instead they bought livestock and engaged in diverse activities including 
trade and transportation. So did other people but with less success. Perhaps more 
farm products were marketed than before, but few farmers became rich. 

Of the four countries subject to my case studies, Tanzania may seem the one to 
which the concept of dependency on industrial countries best applies. Its foreign 
debt and international impositions on its economic policies in the 1980s contributed 
greatly to its long social crisis, which caused many victims. Nonetheless, there was a 
great deal of agreement between national and international policymakers. Both sought 
to combat hunger by raising agricultural production but were indecisive whether to 
intensify or expand farming; both put no clear emphasis on staple food production in 
their resource allocation; both believed in price incentives; and there was no principal 
disagreement concerning enforced villagization. Thus, talk about a “policy dialogue’! 
is more than a cover for imperialism, although it occasionally was. 

Political incentives, and impositions, to boost the production of export crops 
were ineffective. Their success would have implied a tight integration in the inter- 
national economic system which did not materialize. Nor did many Tanzanians go 
abroad to find employment. What emerged was regional, and a degree of national, 
economic integration but not a global integration, as evidenced by corn production, 
‘fast crops’ and domestic migration patterns. 


631 Johnston et al. 1991, p. 293. 


10 Mali 
Changes in the neglected drylands 


Nowadays, Mali has the reputation of being one of the poorest countries in the world 
and of suffering from internal violence and foreign occupation. It is my example of 
an African country of drylands that was strongly affected by the world food crisis 
in the early 1970s, is still prone to famine and has a strong livestock sector. (Occa- 
sionally, I shall also consider some of its neighboring countries.) Mali is a country 
with an especially wide gulf between rural development policies and actual change. 

It is a large (1.24 million square kilometers), landlocked, West African country 
that straddles the Sahel, a semi-arid zone stretching along the southern border of the 
Sahara Desert. Mostly flat or hilly, Mali encompasses several climate zones from 
arid in the north to semi-arid, savannah, and sub-tropical in the south. Among the 
staple foods, rice is grown mainly along the Niger River, and millet and sorghum in 
almost all of its regions. In the mid-1970s, millet and sorghum grew on 61 percent of 
the cultivated area, rice on 8 percent, peanuts on 8 percent and cotton on 3.5 percent.' 
People usually ate gruel, porridge or couscous together with some ‘sauce’ contain- 
ing vegetables.’ Mali’s main export products were gold, cotton, animals and animal 
products, and edible oils; its main trading partners were then capitalist industrial- 
ized nations and Côte d‘Ivoire.* From 1960 to 1979, Mali experienced notable 
economic growth per capita of 1.1 percent annually; from 1961 to 1987, it was 
1.8 percent.* The population, which is at least three quarters of Muslim and other- 
wise animist, was 6.5 million in 1975, 10 million in 1990 and 14 million in 2010.° 
In the 1970s, approximately 10 percent lived in the Saharan north, of which less 
than half were nomadic pastoralists.° In 1980, about 85 percent resided in the coun- 
tryside, and in 1985, 83 percent were illiterate.’ People died young in Mali. About 


1 Schmoch 1983, p. 328; Kébé 1981, p. 28 with deviating data. 

2 Mondot-Bernard 1982, p. 28. 

3 Leisinger and Schmitt 1992, p. 125-126; Breman and Sissoko 1998b, pp. 18-19; Udom 1984, 
pp. 368-369; Badiane 1988, p. 99; Somerville 1986, pp. 56-57; Lecaillon and Morrisson 1986, p. 36. 
See Leys 1996, pp. 117, 119; Sanders et al. 1996, p. 6; see Menzel 2015 (1992), p. 159. 

UNICEF n.d. (2016a); for religions, see Schmoch 1983, p. 166. 

Imperato 1976, p. 285. 

See Giri 1983, pp. 44, 55; Leisinger and Schmitt 1992, p. 125; for general information, see also “Inter- 
national Development Strategy in Agriculture”, in: Agriculture Abroad 30 (6), 1975, p. 48. There was 
a wide definition of urban places in Mali (towns of over 5,000 inhabitants): Schmoch 1983, p. 121. 
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one quarter of the population now live abroad. There is only one railway line, but 
the density of the road network has grown since independence in 1960. 

Having been the site of great empires of the Soninke, Malinke and Songhay for 
about a millennium, the area with its great cultural heritage came under French 
colonial rule in the late 19th century. In 1960, Mali gained its political independ- 
ence, initially ruled by a nominally socialist regime under Modibo Keita, followed 
by a coup in 1968 that brought Moussa Traoré to power, a dictator who ruled until 
1991.8 Both colonialism and independence weakened the influence of the for- 
merly dominant Kel Tamasheq nomads from the north and the Fulani herders in the 
south, once feared quasi-feudal lords and slave masters, but armed conflicts with 
both have repeatedly occurred since the 1960s. 

Mali is ethnically diverse with caste-like social structures and occasional ten- 
sions between groups.’ The largest ethnicities are the Bambara, Fulani (or Peulh), 
Senufo, Soninke, Songhai, Kel Tamasheq (or Tuareg), Dogon and Moors. By the 
mid-20th century, a system was in place in which the different ethnicities special- 
ized in their own economic activities, for example, Fulani women produced milk, 
Soninke women raised food crops, Bambara women rice, and Haratin/Moor women 
worked leather and wove tents.'° This system allowed for peaceful coexistence. 
However, prejudices portrayed, for example, nomadic pastoralists as immoral, pro- 
miscuous, disease-ridden and Islamist, and Bambara as non-believers, (primitive) 
agriculturalists, ‘black’, and slaves.'' Most politicians after independence are said 
to have been Bambara speakers." 

After the crisis of 1972-1974, Mali has remained a land of famines." The next 
drought came in 1977-1978. Accompanied by high grain prices, it left many in 
Timbuktu region malnourished and led to another international food aid cam- 
paign.'* The impact of a drought-induced hunger crisis in 1983-1985 resembled 
that in 1972-1974, but its consequences may have been worse for pastoralists and 
not as bad for farmers in the south.'° Herders and farmers were dispossessed by 
traders who bought up their herds cheaply.'° This led to the emergence of a depend- 
ent “shepherding class”.'” Many villages in the north were abandoned as about 
250,000 people fled southward, some, including some Dogon farmers, for good. 


8 For political developments, see Bingen et al. 2000; Jacquement 1981, p. 13. 

9 See, for example, Raynaut and Lavigne Delville 1997, p. 272; Franke 1987, pp. 267-268; Leisinger 
and Schmitt 1992, pp. 120-121; Hill 1985b, p. 14. For the Kel Tamasheq, see Siddle and Swindell 
1990, pp. 120-121; Lachenmann 1993, pp. 199-200. 

10 See Hill 1985b, p. 3; Kantara 1986, p. 126; Schmoch 1983, p. 137; Mondot-Bernard 1982, p. 40. For 
the regional distribution of ethnicities, see Mondot-Bernard and Labonne 1982, p. 13. 

11 Hill and Randall 1985a, p. 21; Hill 1985a, p. 8; Toulmin 1992, p. 22. 

12 Amselle 2020b, p. 68. 

13 For earlier famines in the region, see Gado 1993. 

14 See the files FAO, RG 12, ES, FA 4/21, vol. II, III and Ic; Franke and Chasin 1980, p. 15; Mondot- 
Bernard 1982, pp. 43, 45. 

15 See Berry and Downing 1993, pp. 39, 41-42; Somerville 1986, pp. 34-44; Hill 1989, p. 185; pho- 
tographs in Dumont 1986, after p. 94. 

16 Somerville 1986, p. 39. 

17 Davies 1996, p. 160. 
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Malnourished children broke anthills open in search for food.'* In some places, the 
death rate of refugee children rose.” Many among the Dogon sold their livestock 
(but usually not their seeds) and ate grass, roots and flowers. Young men went 
abroad, encouraged by elders.” In 1985, President Traoré encouraged northerners 
to move to the south.*! People sold their possessions in the markets. Even some 
of the towns in central Mali, like Djenné, were half deserted.” Once again, the 
USAID was slow to send aid in 1983 and underestimated Mali’s food import needs 
in 1984, but it sent too much a year later when cereal production had recovered, 
which depressed local grain prices.” Cities in the north received international food 
aid, while surpluses from the south ended up in the markets of the regions of Bam- 
ako and Ségou. Local price differences were substantial. Similar hunger crises, 
and bouts of migration, followed in 1990-1991, 2005-2006 and after 2012.” They 
strained family and social cohesion and may have indirectly contributed to vio- 
lence and political upheaval, particularly the Kel Tamasheq rebellions in the early 
1990s, 2007-2009 and 2012.76 

There have been extensive discussions about whether Mali’s problems can be 
explained by desertification in the Sahel. For decades, the dominant view was 
that the Sahara Desert was spreading south, beginning in the late 1960s, caused 
in part by exhaustion of the soil and overgrazing, and that Mali was doomed.” 
Many thought that the climate was changing and precipitation was moving south- 
ward in West Africa,” a view also spread by the UN Conference on Desertifica- 
tion in 1977.” But the theory is wrong. Aside from doubts in principle about its 
determinism,” the claim of desertification in the Sahel has come under fire since 
the 1990s and has been either qualified considerably or rejected altogether (“some- 
thing that never occurred”; see also Chapter 12).*! 
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28 See Glantz 1976a; Lecaillon and Morrisson 1986, p. 41 and summary remarks in McCann 1999. 

29 See Glantz and Orlowsky 1983; Mabbott 1989, p. 74. 

30 “The idea that it [food security] depends mainly on climatological and ecological factors is good for 
fairy tales”, though it was believed in many NGOs, according to Oxfam’s Annual Report from Mali 
1988-1989, Oxfam, Annual Reports Africa K-R, Mali. 

31 Discussions are about amounts of rainfall and the extent of plant cover, judging from satellite 
imagery. See, for example, Mortimer 1998, pp. 6-7, 17-25; McCann 1999; Kaptué et al. 2015; Wil- 
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Rural development policies 


International organizations were alarmed in the early 1970s by falling agricultural 
production per capita in the Sahel and rising imports, although the average diet 
of the population was not as low as in South Asia, for example.” Until the end of 
the century, development policies verbally emphasized raising food production. In 
reality, however, they continued to focus on things other than agriculture, such as 
infrastructure; if pertaining to agriculture, they usually concerned cash crops; and 
if food was involved, projects focused on irrigated rice cultivation. 

By the early 1970s, official development assistance to the region, and to Mali 
in particular, was small and stressed livestock.’ According to politicians and advi- 
sors from the USA, U.S. interests in the region, which included the “more esoteric 
countries of Africa”, were “minimal”, and they explicitly regarded it as a European 
sphere of influence. In 1974, the U.S. Congress approved a $65 million program 
for the Sahel that emphasized agriculture and in Mali livestock.’ The USAID set 
up the “Sahel Development Program”, contracted studies about the Sahel of doubt- 
ful value with several U.S. universities, feeding a new academic industry, and one 
USAID livestock project in Mali in the 1970s belonged to the “new generation” 
of poverty-oriented projects. Perhaps because of public pressure in the 1970s, 
USAID spent more money per capita in the Sahel than in any other world region.*” 

International ‘aid’ commitments to the Sahel rose from US$664 million in 1974 
to $969 million in 1977 and hovered around $1.6 billion annually in 1979-1984, 
most of which came from France, the ‘World Bank’ and the EEC.°® ODA to Mali 
peaked after the two major droughts in 1974-1975 and 1984-1986; it fell slightly 


32 UN World Food Council, WFC/17/Rev.1, 7 June 1976, FAO Library; Morrison 1984, p. 14; McMil- 
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1985, pp. 223-224. 
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Field Committee, February 1970-November 1973. 
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piled by AmEmbassy Bonn, Economic Section”, April 1970, NARA, RG 59, Gen. Rec., Economic 
1970-73, Box 476, AID A 1/1/70 (“European hegemony”). 

35 “Future Planning for Sahel”, 30 July 1974, Stanley Scott Papers, Box 2, African Drought 1973-74 
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36 Moore Lappé et al. 1980, p. 158; Franke and Chasin 1980, pp. 141-143; Horowitz and Painter 
1986b, p. 4; Somerville 1986, pp. 97-99. For the uselessness of an MIT study, see Clarke 1978, 
p. 182. 

37 Moore Lappé et al. 1980, pp. 85-86. 

38 Franke and Chasin 1980, p. 138; Giri 1983, p. 282; Sharp 1984b, p. 92; for the 1980s and 1990s also 
Naudet 2000, pp. 280-281; Leisinger and Schmitt 1992, p. 96. 
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in the 1990s but rose in the 2000s.*° Adjusted to inflation, however, it stagnated for 
years after 1975. In the late 1980s, Canada, the USA and the Netherlands were 
other major “donors”.*' Mali was the favorite recipient of the African Development 
Fund, but only one-third of its loans in 1970-1993 were for rural development.” 
An estimated 200 foreign government and NGO “aid” agencies operated in the 
country in the early 1990s. Other sources spoke of 65 or 140 foreign NGOs in 
1988, up from the 10 in 1980 that began working in the north after Mali’s govern- 
ment had initially restricted their activities.” Three-hundred and forty “foreign aid 
missions” visited neighboring Upper Volta in 1981 alone.“ Their number made 
coordination difficult. And a large part of the money for ‘development’ projects 
actually financed foreign experts’ salaries, vehicles, travel, accommodation and 
services for them.* 

In September 1973, during the Sahelian famine of 1972-1974, Mali and five 
other countries in the region formed the Permanent Interstate Committee for the 
Fight against the Drought in the Sahel (CILSS) to coordinate their efforts, increase 
their influence in international negotiations and public discussions and mobilize 
resources.” Among regional organizations, it is special because of its agricultural 
focus. Today, it has 13 member states. In 1973, demanding that “African priorities 
and criteria” should be decisive, the CILSS requested US$975 million (downsized 
from three billion) for water control and livestock projects and also for research 
into commercializing the region’s grain sector.” Its research institution was the 
Institut du Sahel in Bamako, Mali, which collected data, served the diffusion of 
technology, and coordinated research in the region. Focusing on technical aspects, 
it also studied social issues like migration." 
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3, Aug 11, 1973- (quoting Minister Dakouré from Upper Volta); memo Rush for Nixon, 12 Octo- 
ber 1973, Nixon papers, WHCF, SF, CO 161 Upper Volta 1971-74; “Proposition d’un programme 
FAO a moyen terme dans le cadre des activités proposés par le CILSS”, June 1974, FAO, RG 9, Div. 
of Technical Assistance Coordination, 1974: Sahel; Somerville 1986, p. 92. 
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Industrialized nations’ counterpart to the CILSS was the Club du Sahel, a coor- 
dination and planning body founded in 1976, based in Paris.” Conceived in 1975 
with the support of Henry Kissinger (who suggested an FAO-inspired multi-year 
operation to roll back the desert for US$7.5 billion in Dakar, Senegal, in the spring 
of 1976), the Club du Sahel and the CILSS developed a $10 billion plan until 
2000 that ‘donor’ nations adopted in May 1977. The plan called for US$3 billion 
to be spent in the first five years. Its first phase, which would run until 1990, was 
supposed to be directed at rainfed agriculture (which contradicted its budget), the 
second phase at irrigated crops and at making the Sahel food self-sufficient by 
doubling millet, sorghum and cattle production, increasing rice production by five 
times, sugar by 17 times and wheat by 70 times and at making the region a major 
exporter of meat and fish. The irrigated area was to be expanded in Mali as well as 
in the entire Sahel by almost five times.” Typical in its indetermination between 
irrigated and rainfed agriculture (as well as between food and export crops), the 
CILSS’ and Club du Sahel’s plan was based on unrealistic assumptions about 
Mali’s and the region’s potential for irrigated areas.*! 

‘Aid’ projects in Mali in 1973 began slowly, and they were not all emergency 
measures.” The CILSS in particular displayed the fluent transition from emer- 
gency aid to development policy.” It and the Club du Sahel failed, arguably, to 
coordinate projects internationally, at least in the 1970s.°* According to Thomas 
Hammer, the CILSS went through three phases by 1990: emergency response in 
1973-1976, running 600 uncoordinated projects in 1976-1982, and a period of 
actually regional programs in 1982-1990. In the 1990s, its funds dried up.” In 
reality, foreign and international agencies often did not fund what CILSS proposed 
and bypassed the organization.’ It should be added that in the 1980s foreign credi- 
tors coordinated their influence on Mali’s development and food policies through 
a separate aid group, whose exact status is unclear. The group repeatedly held 


49 Franke and Chasin 1980, pp. 140, 170; Somerville 1986, pp. 93-99, 116. 

50 Franke and Chasin 1980, pp. 136-137, 149-150, 159; Krings 1978, pp. 128-136; FAO press release, 
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55 Hammer 1997, pp. 276-277, 279, 287; see also Somerville 1986, pp. 233-234. I am grateful to 
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56 See notes 62-63 of this chapter and already Robinson 1978, pp. 584, 586, 589. 
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conferences with Malian government representatives, for example, a “Donor 
Round Table” in Bamako in December 1982 and another meeting in 1985.°” 

Programs such as the 1977 plan of the Club du Sahel and CILSS did not reflect 
the real ‘development’ activity in the region. Although all the region’s governments 
officially aimed at their countries’ food self-sufficiency, of the US$7.45 billion in 
ODA to the Sahel in 1975-1980 just 16 percent was actually spent on food produc- 
tion, slightly over 4 percent for rainfed cereals (the main food crops).** Two-thirds 
of the ‘aid’ was for infrastructure and other things and much of the rest for cash 
crops.” At no time from the 1970s to the early 1990s did more than 30 percent 
of development ‘aid’ to the Sahel go to agriculture, according to another study.‘ 
Also, livestock had a low priority. And until November 1979, the countries with 
the highest per capita incomes in the region received the highest amounts of ‘aid’. 
This worked against Mali.°' What led to the low priority for rainfed cereals was, as 
Carolyn Somerville has shown, first that national governments put no clear empha- 
sis on this through CILSS (with about 20 percent of proposed development fund- 
ing for rainfed grain) and then that foreign and international agencies, ignoring 
even these wishes, restricted actual investment in rainfed grain production to a 
minimum.” ‘Donors’ preferred projects for research, training and infrastructure 
rather than productive sectors, and cash crops over food crops and integrated rural 
development projects.® In the Sahel, foreign ‘donors’ were criticized for their rigid 
procedures, the usurpation of planning and top-down planning over the heads of 
the population.” 

Still, there were some foreign-funded projects involving peasants that were 
at least partly concerned with rainfed food crops in Mali. One in the 1970s was 
the USAID’s Gao Rice and Sorghum Project, which grew out of a ‘World Bank’ 
emergency program and was supposed to provide 20,000 farming families with 
improved seeds, fertilizer, pesticides and irrigation but included plans to reduce 
pastures.® It was a total failure. It provided Indian irrigation pumps but often no 
fuel, employed 94 people to manage a total of just 158 farming families, and pref- 
erentially benefited village elites; many locals had less seeds available than before, 


57 See Crow 1990, pp. 33-34; Hall 1988, p. 35; for 1982, see “Food Strategies in Africa — Illustrative 
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and traditional exchanges declined. Like many other NGOs the Swiss Helvetas 
in 1993 started a rural poverty alleviation project by digging wells and building 
dams.“ Many of the rural development projects in Mali were considered failures, 
including one of the three funded by the IFAD.‘® And some strengthened the posi- 
tions of local elites.” 

Oxfam’s staff in Mali believed that the government and bureaucracy lacked a 
clear plan (unlike those in neighboring Upper Volta/Burkina Faso and Niger).” 
There may have been something to this view. Unlike Bangladesh, Tanzania and 
Indonesia, Mali did not give rise to ideas or structures that other non-industrialized 
countries followed. Mali’s administrations propagated food self-sufficiency and 
food security like many other countries and did so already before the 1972-1974 
drought.” Among the strategies used were its opérations de developpements, com- 
prehensive projects that usually covered a certain region and were largely financed 
from foreign sources. Adopted by Mali’s government from a University of Michi- 
gan proposal in the late 1960s, first concentrating on rice production and from 1972 
including millet, they soon covered almost the entire southern half of the coun- 
try. In the 1980s, there were about two dozen opérations.” At the government’s 
request, many of these stressed irrigated agriculture.” Some resembled integrated 
rural development projects.” However, many provided only fertilizer but no other 
inputs and some seem to have largely involved the registration and control of prod- 
ucts and thus were exploitative.” Giordano Sivini called the results of the opéra- 
tions “negative, if not disastrous”.” A notable exception in the 1980s and 1990s 
was the area of the Malian Textile Development Company (CMDT), where there 
was widespread access to credit with high recovery rates, animal traction widely 
used, mineral fertilizer often applied also to corn, and not only cotton but also grain 
production picked up.” 
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Other Malian development formats were mutual help organizations such as 
groupements ruraux, associations villageoises and tons villageois, which especially 
mobilized youth for projects of common interest.” One observer assessed the asso- 
ciations villageoises a “vast social laboratory”, another viewed them as standing 
less under official control than the tons.” The members of the tons, instead of pur- 
suing unpaid communal work, toiled increasingly for wages in the fields of well- 
off locals, which fostered social differentiation.*° Mali’s five-year development 
plan for 1981—1985 (which was part of a long-term strategy to 2000) emphasized 
the fons at the expense of cooperatives.*' In the Keita era (1960-1968), coopera- 
tives involved consumption, credit, but also production, but collective fields were 
small and their yields low as it was in Tanzania. Later the cooperatives were on 
the decline; only 2-3 percent of the population were members in 1993. In the two 
decades to follow, their number increased, especially in the cotton-growing areas.” 

The projets des initiatives de base (basis initiative projects) were in reality 
organized top-down through so-called ‘animators’ teaching locals about new agri- 
cultural methods (as in Indonesia). The large development programs (opérations) 
also employed animators, but few, and they were badly trained. Observers thought 
that Malian bureaucrats, including agriculture extension officers, arrogantly dis- 
regarded locals’ opinions or experiences and enjoyed an urban lifestyle without 
paying much attention to their work.™ 

Mali’s budget was small, and the state allocated few resources to agriculture: 
8.4 percent of expenses in 1980 and 1.5 percent in 1987.** No more than 10 per- 
cent of public investment in 1974-1978 was in agriculture; it was less in 1988 but 
slightly more than 10 percent in 2009.55 

Though the Malian state did not outsource the support of staple food production 
to foreign agencies — whose priority this wasn’t either — the country was highly 
dependent on ‘aid’. It exceeded 15 percent of GDP in 1974-1975 and much of the 
1980s and 1990s, and 12-13 percent in the 2000s, as elsewhere in the Sahel.?° Such 
a high inflow could not be without economic consequences. ‘Aid’ amounted to an 
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annual US$23 per capita in 1975 and over $60 per capita in the 1990s for the Sahel, 
which was more or less constant in real terms, and from $29 to $50 for Mali. This 
was higher than average for Africa and far above ‘aid’ flows per capita to Asia.*” At 
times, the amount of foreign ‘aid’ was larger than the state’s budget and revenues.** 
Except in 1974 and 1984-1985, little of this was food aid. In the 1960s, foreign 
contributions had already accounted for 78 percent of investments in Mali, and by 
1976-1979, the figure had risen to nearly 90 percent.*® 

Although much of this (at least in the 1990s) was in the form of grants, Mali’s 
debt burden — mainly driven by concessional, not commercial loans — was always 
high, equaling or surpassing its GDP and amounting to several times its annual 
export earnings.” Foreign creditors, who gladly organized costly failed projects, 
such as building dams, that benefitted their countries’ industries, imposed an aus- 
terity policy on Mali in the 1980s. A crucial point was foreigners’ effort to abolish 
the state’s marketing boards, especially the Offices des Produits Agricoles du Mali 
(Authority for Mali’s Agricultural Products, OPAM). This parastatal purchased 
grain from farmers at low set prices and sold it to consumers at subsidized prices 
in a pan-territorial pricing system. OPAM had been founded in 1968 to bypass 
“speculative” private traders.’ Ordered to providing urban consumers with cheap 
grain but having to raise procurement prices, OPAM faced a growing debt.” 

In 1981, when the public debt was seven times the government’s annual budget, 
eight foreign governments and some international ‘aid’ agencies compelled Mali 
to privatize the grain trade, dissolve 20 of its 30 marketing boards and cut the state 
budget. This was initiated by a multi-‘donor’ mission directed by FAO in 1978. 
According to the Cereal Market Restructuring Program (PRMC) of 1981-1986 
(which was extended to 1990 and even 1999), reorganization was to proceed in 
steps, and foreign agencies would provide 50,000 tons of food aid annually to 
ensure food security.” A National Food Strategy, adopted in 1982 and drafted 
in collaboration with French ‘aid’ experts, USAID and the World Food Council, 
accompanied the PRMC. It aimed at increasing and diversifying food production 
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through higher producer prices, the provision of inputs, credit, storage, extension, 
research and integrating livestock raising more into crop production.”* 

However, Mali’s government obstructed the dissolution of marketing boards. 
Its resistance broke down completely only in 1987, when Mali’s Development 
Bank, which had lost about US$100 million through corruption, needed foreign 
money to avoid collapse. This required a rescheduling of Mali’s debt payments 
in 1988.°° The creditors also eased the ‘reform’ program because of the drought 
in 1983-1984 and the collapse in world cotton prices in 1985—1986.%° The plan- 
ning departments in the ministries for agriculture, health and education were 
dismantled in 1989.” OPAM was still allowed to buy millet in certain months 
of the year, and it continued to deliver grain to government officials and urban 
consumers.” But by 1987, official farm prices were abolished by imposition of 
the ‘donors’, and OPAM’s operations were reduced to maintaining the country’s 
food reserve, handling foreign food aid and relieving local food deficits (which 
were usually in remote regions, so that deliveries incurred high transportation 
costs). As time progressed, food crisis mitigation became its main task, also 
for preventing more rebellions in the north.” Under foreign-imposed struc- 
tural adjustment programs, Mali fully commercialized the coarse grain sector 
in 1990-1994.!% 

Subsidies were one issue of contention with the creditors. Mali had cut the sub- 
sidies for agricultural implements but not for irrigation in 1977.'°' It maintained its 
high subsidies for domestic and imported rice,'” which (together with an overval- 
ued currency) had shielded urban consumers from price increases, especially dur- 
ing the 1972-1974 famine.'” Giving in to foreign pressure, the state reduced them 
after 1981. It ended its fertilizer subsidies in 1987-1988, and the ‘World Bank’ 
opposed their reintroduction in the early 1990s.'™ 

As in Tanzania, the privatization of the grain markets legalized existing prac- 
tices because anyway farmers privately sold much of their staple crops that they 
did not consume, 60-95 percent, depending on the crop, according to government 
and other estimates. It may have been less for rice, which was especially tightly 
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regulated." Most rural households were in the market to sell and buy cereals, 
although the overwhelming part of rainfed grain was consumed on farm.! Private 
grain transactions had a rich tradition in the Sahel.” What had been the black 
market for two decades was legalized in 1981." When OPAM was a marketing 
board, private merchants mostly offered higher than official prices, but this was 
often not the case after the early 1980s.'° The difference between what the state 
paid farmers and consumer prices decreased in the early 1980s as the former rose. 
However, farm prices fluctuated, many peasants received little benefit through the 
privatization of trade, production did not rise before 1985, and markets in 1985 and 
1986 were depressed, in part because of belated foreign food ‘aid’.''® It would be 
too simple to say that the reorganization of the grain markets caused the 1983-1985 
famine, but it certainly did not prevent it. One effect of privatization was that the 
supply of grain improved in most of the south, but merchants did not travel to some 
remote areas, especially in the north, and those that did charged very high prices."!! 
Traders accumulated wealth at the cost of the northern areas and also by export- 
ing millet and importing rice.''” “The poor became poorer and the rich richer”, 
Oxfam’s country representative in Mali commented.'!? However, not all traders 
grew wealthy; as their number increased, many had little capital and storage, small 
trade margins and profits." 

Another issue of the austerity policy was cutting the number of state employees. 
In 1968, there were about 24,000 and in 1980 50,000, not counting the several 
thousands working in parastatals. Around that year, foreign observers, on both the 
right and the left, described them as a burden to the country, a new class of preda- 
tors or unproductive “state class”.''* Little did it matter that Senegal and Kenya, the 
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darling of the ‘West’, had more government workers relative to their populations.''‘ 


Under foreign pressure, Mali fired 10,000 state employees (20 percent), one of the 
highest rates under ‘structural adjustment’ in Africa.''’ Others had their salaries cut 
or frozen and turned to corruption.''® As a result, Mali had in the 1990s far fewer 
civil servants, compared to all registered employment and urban employment, than 
other countries like Tanzania or Ghana.''? 

Probably this round of dismissals also hurt Mali’s educational sector because 
teachers, many of which had been recently hired, were sacked.'?° Mali had devoted 
arelatively high proportion of its budget to education.'*' Thus, the country’s current 
illiteracy rate of 60 percent is in part due to foreign-imposed austerity measures. 
William Easterly noted that Mali received 15 IMF and ‘World Bank’ adjustment 
loans from 1980 to 1999, when its per capita economic growth was -0.1 percent.!” 

Foreign agencies wanted Sahelian countries to enlarge food reserves to prevent 
famine, or at least said so. The FAO sent “food security assistance missions” to the 
Sahel in 1974-1975.'” Mali’s storage capacity in the 1970s was at 34,500 tons of 
sorghum and millet, which was only 4 percent of annual consumption. In 1981, 
its reserves stood at 58,000 tons (below the target set in 1976), most of which was 
kept in the cities.'”* The other major element of food security policy was food crisis 
early warning systems. By the late 1980s, Mali had at least two, one managed by 
the CILSS and the other introduced by the government after the 1983-1985 fam- 
ine, which had a high national political standing but foreign ‘donors’ were reluc- 
tant to fund.'* In addition, FAO’s Global Information and Early Warning System 
operated in Mali since 1975, a similar system was run by USAID, and in 1987, 
the British charity Save the Children established a regional warning system in the 
Niger delta.'*° The government had also established a drought policy committee in 
the 1970s, but it had little influence.'?’ In 2002, Mali adopted a National Strategy 
for the Fight against Poverty, but because of the ‘World Bank’s’ disapproval had 
to replace it with another scheme in 2006-2007 which was liberal in its approach 
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and favored cooperation with agribusiness for “food security”.'”® Judging from the 
country’s recurrent famines, food security policy has had little effect. 

In fact, it has been detrimental. Seasonal hunger is a serious problem for farmers 
in the months before the short rainy season from July to September and for pasto- 
ralists from March to May when pastures are dry. Cereal banks, which buy grain at 
set prices (to prevent merchants from exploiting farmers forced to sell right after 
the harvest at low prices)!” and which sell at set prices in the lean season, were 
intended to solve the problem and promoted by ‘development’ planners. Initial 
assessments were favorable and more banks were created after the mid-1980s,!*° 
but according to a later report, “[u]nfortunately, most cereal bank programmes 
have failed” because of mismanagement and control by local elites who enriched 
themselves at the expense of the poor.'?' Cereal banks were also hurt by free food 
aid, for example, sorghum from the USA, and high transportation costs." There 
were also reports of functionaries in pastoralist cooperatives not repaying their 
loans and embezzling money.'™ 


Economic developments 


Mali was, and is, a country of agriculturalists, most of whom were involved in dry- 
land grain production. Theoretically, the land reserves are vast with just 2 percent 
of the country under cultivation in the early 1990s, and only 15% of the arable land 
in the 1980s.'** Around 1980, the population density was very low, surpassing 15 
persons per square kilometer only around Bamako, Sikasso, and Mopti." Raised 
mostly by smallholders, its two important cash crops were then peanuts (the output 
of which fell greatly after the late 1970s) and cotton, but, though their cultiva- 
tion expanded during the 1970s, they covered only 5—15 percent of the cultivated 
area.'*° In the early 1970s, much of the cotton production was relocated from the 
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Niger inland delta to Mali’s south.'”” Cotton production and exports grew from 
the 1960s to the 1980s.'** Fruit and vegetable exports were insignificant.'*° Also, 
foreign private investment, which was mostly French, was negligible for a long 
time and concentrated on gas stations.'*° It increased somewhat during the 1990s.'*! 
Mali’s staple foods were millet, sorghum and rice; corn became a secondary 
staple in the 1980s (especially in the Kayes area), and cassava was of minor impor- 
tance.’ Grain production in 1961-1977 had a peak in 1966-1967, after which 
yields and the per capita supply tended to fall.'* The country did not reach the 
staple food production targets of its development plan for 1974-1978, which con- 
centrated on the most productive agricultural areas.'** But by 1997, output had 
more than doubled (though the population had grown by more) with a per capita 
supply of slightly over 200 kilograms.'* It is inaccurate to call the 1980s a “lost 
decade” for agricultural production, as staple food production almost doubled in 
1980-1988, with especially high growth rates for corn and rice (and cotton), but 
remarkable increases also for millet and sorghum.'* But most of this growth was 
the result of the expansion of the cultivated area, and GDP per capita did not rise 
in the 1980s.'*? Millet yields in arid and semi-arid areas were at best stagnant in 
1974-1984,'*8 probably because its cultivation expanded into drier and less fertile 
areas. In much of the 1990s, the increase of grain production was just on par with 
population growth, with millet and sorghum output trailing behind faster growing 
corn and rice, though more ambitious rice production targets were missed.'*” 
From the late 1960s onward, Mali incrementally became a net importer of grain. 
After 1980, considerable amounts of cereals were from abroad,!® especially rice 
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and wheat for urban consumption.'*! During the famine in 1973-1974, cereals 
accounted for over half of the monetary value of Mali’s total imports; in other 
years, it spent more on mineral oil and cars than grain. These imports were a sub- 
stantial drain on its hard currency holdings.'? In the 1980s, Mali imported about 
15 percent of the food its population consumed (half as food aid); in the 1990s, 
it was 10 percent (30 percent of which as aid).'°? In the late 1980s, protectionism 
against cheap grain from Europe, North America and Asia was a matter of public 
debate.'** And yet, Mali was a traditional regional exporter of limited amounts of 
grain (i.e., rice), which it continued to be in many years during the 1970s. From 
1978 to 1981, the country’s agricultural exports outweighed imports.'** The intra- 
regional grain trade was encouraged by France and CILSS in the 1980s.'** There 
was not much cross-border smuggling of grain because high transportation cost 
limited it.'°’ In any case, net grain imports continued to be a concern for ‘develop- 
ment’ strategists and motivated their efforts to boost production, though Mali’s 
planners concentrated on rice and corn, neglecting millet and sorghum.'* 
Intensive farming needed fertilizer. In the 1960s, much organic manure was 
used for food crops.'°” In the 1970s, consumption of mineral fertilizers was just 1 
kilogram per hectare (far below the very low African average of 7 kilograms per 
hectare), and their use largely “restricted to export commercial crops”.' It rose to 
3.5 kilograms per hectare in 1980-1989 and to 7 kilograms per hectare in 1996— 
2000.'°' Total consumption remained extremely low at 4,300 tons in 1968-1969, 
5,500 tons in 1970, 7,400 tons in 1974, 15,200 tons in 1990; it rose to 42,000 tons 
in 2001, but more as the result of the expansion of cultivation than the adoption of 
intensive farming.'” The development plan for 1981-1985 called for over half of 
all fertilizer to be allocated to cash crops.' Most fertilizer was applied to cotton.'“ 
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The government’s pricing policies repeatedly inhibited fertilizer use. It was 
often too expensive to be profitable.! From 1974 to 1978, fertilizer prices rose 
faster than agricultural producer prices (which made use on millet unprofitable), 
after 1981, the state reduced, and in 1987-1988, it ended the subsidies. Unsubsi- 
dized, fertilizers were too expensive to use on corn and sorghum, but rice farmers 
still found them cost-effective.’ In around 1980, one-third of rice growers in the 
area administered by the Office du Niger (the country’s largest development pro- 
ject) used fertilizer (more than in other rice-growing areas), and in another area, 
half of the millet farmers used it in the late 19805." In the same decade, farmers 
in the south mostly applied mineral fertilizers to sorghum and millet, but after 
the subsidies ended, they switched to manure as sedentary cattle raising spread.‘ 
Unlike Nigeria, Senegal and Côte d’Ivoire, Mali did not build any fertilizer facto- 
ries, although it has its own rock phosphate mine.'® 

Pesticide consumption was limited and concentrated on cash crops, though that 
may have changed slowly in the 1980s. In 1982, consumption barely exceeded 
US$10 million.'” A later “subsidy/tax reduction system” was supposed to “benefit 
small-scale farmers producing food crops”,'”! but the development plan for 1981— 
1985 called for 90 percent of pesticides to be used on cotton.'” In around 1980, 
a study found the use of pesticides substantial in only two of six major irrigated 
rice-growing areas.'” But the anecdotal evidence is mixed. A local case study in 
the late 1980s found a rising use of insecticides on rice and also some application 
to millet.'” 

The adoption of high-yielding seeds and plows had a greater impact than either 
fertilizers or pesticides. There were considerable efforts in plant breeding. The use 
of high-yielding seed varieties of grains in West Africa was extremely low in the 
mid-1970s.'” Rice improvement studies in Mali began at colonial times in 1952 
and were intensified after 1962.' Research on new varieties of millet and sor- 
ghum plus rice multiplication started circa 1970, with an increasing number of 
companies involved; a new type of pearl millet was released in 1981.'”’ Research 
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was organized by the CILSS, the International Crops Research Institute for the 
Semi-Arid Tropics (ICRISAT), and a research network of farmers, set up by the 
NGO World Neighbors, that developed new sorts of peanuts and millet which were 
then reportedly rapidly diffused.'”® The International Institute for Tropical Agricul- 
ture in Ibadan, Nigeria, developed new sorts of corn in the 1970s with markedly 
higher yields.'” Mali’s agricultural research station in Cinzana, founded in 1979 
and funded by the USAID and the Ciba-Geigy Foundation, was also involved. It 
experimented with crop rotation, intercropping, and organic fertilizer use, but its 
greatest success was in further improving pearl millet.'*° 

However, Mali had few researchers relative to the size of its rural population, 
and very few Malian farmers accepted the new rice, sorghum and millet seeds 
in the 1970s.'*! Still, by about 1980 high-yielding rice was widespread in four 
of the country’s six major rice-growing areas.'** New seeds raised corn yields in 
1983-1985 and sorghum and millet yields in the late 1980s but larger growers had 
higher rates of adoption than small peasants, and corn output fell when the govern- 
ment withdrew its price supports.'® In the late 2000s, Mali’s government asked the 
Syngenta Foundation (the successor of the Ciba-Geigy Foundation) for help with 
expanding rainfed rice production with elevated productivity through the newly 
developed Nerica variety.'** The Malian case confirms that most African plant 
research was funded by foreign ‘aid’ and national governments, not multinational 
or domestic firms, and that many farmers continued to plant traditional varieties, 
especially of millet and sorghum. Nevertheless, in Mali, unlike globally, millet and 
sorghum yields did not fall in the 1980s and 1990s.'*° 

The second area of change was traction. Tractors never played a significant role 
in Malian food production. A major late colonial effort in 1945—1958 to mecha- 
nize agriculture and introduce heavy plows had failed. However, after colonial- 
ism light ox-drawn plows were developed, as where lighter implements for use 
in the north to preserve soil fertility.’ As Mali expanded cultivation, the use of 
draught animals increased greatly though unevenly. In rice-growing areas, the use 
of animal-drawn plows, often for wages in money or kind, was already common in 
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the late 1960." In 1975, the FAO counted 80,000 plows in Mali, which, though 
more than in most other Sahelian countries, indicated that most families did not 
own one.'** According to other data, Mali had about 72,000 plows in 1967-1968, 
107,000 in 1975-1976 and 140,000 in 1981-1982. In the late 1970s, 30-40 per- 
cent of families owned a plow, many of them in the country’s south.'?? But report- 
edly, not all farmers who owned the equipment were plowing “because they found 
this too time-consuming”.'” The state cut its plow subsidies in 1974-1976, and 
the disproportionate rise in prices in 1970-1977 may have hampered their spread. 
The country’s one agricultural equipment factory was inefficient, and orders had 
to be made 10-14 months in advance.'”' Plows were common on relatively large 
farms of large families in the area administered by the Office du Niger.'”” Country- 
wide, they spread further in the 1980s.'* A light, affordable type that local black- 
smiths developed in the Ségou area went into mass production in that decade.'™ 
Ox-plowing teams became popular during the 1980s, but rates of ox ownership 
differed regionally,'” and the short rainy season limited ox rental.'” In the 1990s, 
ownership rates in rice-growing areas were high.'” Donkeys were also used in the 
early 1990s.'” Also, animal-drawn carts for transportation became more popular 
in rural areas in the 1980s.'” However, few millet farmers used plows even in the 
late 19805.? 

Mali’s only notable facility to produce inputs was a mid-sized factory in Bam- 
ako that made agricultural implements. It began operations in 1974 and produced 
several thousand plows annually as well as chassis for oxcarts and domestically 
developed multi-purpose machines called “multiculteurs” (inter alia, for plowing) 
at the demand of peasants. Most of this equipment was sold in the cotton-producing 
area.” 

One reason why smallholders did not adopt ‘modern’ inputs was the lack of 
access to institutional credit, a problem that was often acknowledged?” but never 
solved. Instead, peasants continued to get indebted to wealthy merchants and local 
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elites.”® In the late 1980s, the government ended its credit program for millet grow- 
ers (but not for sorghum and cotton farmers who practiced crop rotation).*“ The 
background seems to have been that some officials considered millet, although its 
output had risen significantly, a backward crop without potential.” Even for many 
rice growers at the Office du Niger, access to credit remained a problem.” In the 
late 2000s, only 7.6 percent of the adults in Mali had a bank account, and opening 
one required high fees and overcoming high bureaucratic hurdles.” Microfinance 
agencies in Mali reported that they had only 100,000 customers in 2005.°% 

While intensive farming methods hardly penetrated the dominant production of 
the rainfed food crops millet and sorghum, investment concentrated on irrigated 
rice farming, a small sector in terms of output and area.” Such irrigation projects 
were very expensive, over US$1,000 per hectare according to one estimate (and 
between $5,000 and $20,000 according to another), leaving little hope that they 
would ever pay off.” That is, irrigation projects were cases of high subsidies,*" 
but a type thereof that ‘donors’ were willing to give credit for. Ridiculously, they 
supported irrigation projects, as they said, because they were profitable.?'” One 
expert calculated that developing all of the 1.5 million hectares of irrigable land 
in Mali would cost US$30 billion.” Like foreign ‘experts’, the Malian govern- 
ment had the perception that rice was more nutritious and had more ‘development’ 
potential than millet.”'* Another factor was the political importance of rice as the 
preferred staple of urban dwellers. In the early 1970s, the state spent seven times 
more subsidizing urban consumer prices than it paid farmers for rice.’ 

Rice — one species was probably domesticated in the Niger river’s inland delta 
more than 1,000 years ago — was grown in different ways in Mali: in riverside 
swamps, in river flooding areas, rainfed, and under controlled irrigation in the area 
of Ségou and under the Office du Niger.’ Rice production stagnated in the 1960s 
and 1970s though traditional methods of limited irrigation expanded.”'’ The Office 
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du Niger, which was originally a French colonial scheme for cotton and rice pro- 
duction, was independent Mali’s largest agricultural development project and sup- 
ported by the ‘World Bank’, the CILSS, France and China in the 1980s. It was 
plunged into crisis in the late 1970s and 1980s, when rice production dropped by 
one-third, many farmers were in debt, and the population was shrinking. This trend 
was reversed in the early 1990s with the renovation of irrigation facilities, some 
degree of privatization of services and input provision and smaller fields assigned, 
the result of which was doubled yields, increased output, and higher incomes for 
many but by far not all.?'* Events in the Office, more than anything else, raised 
Malian rice production during the 1990s, despite the rise in cheap Asian imports.?'? 
After initial gains, rice production in the Mopti rice scheme, financed by the “World 
Bank’, France, the African Development Bank, and Mali’s Ministry of Agriculture 
also fell in the 1980s.” 

Immediately after the 1972-1974 famine, there were large irrigation projects. 
The CILSS wanted to expand the area under irrigation and increase rice pro- 
duction in the Sahel, including Mali, fivefold.”! However, projects brought in 
reality only a small part of the planned area under irrigation.”” Inundated areas 
remained around 150-250,000 hectares.” Waterlogging and salinization took as 
much land out of effective irrigation in the Sahel in the 1970s and early 1980s 
as was newly put under irrigation. In Mali, too, there was a need for technical 
rehabilitation.””* 

Ambitious plans to increase rice yields did not materialize for a long time. 
In the Ségou rice-growing scheme, the area under irrigation doubled from 1972 
to 1983, but the yields remained low, and output did not come close to ambitious 
targets because farmers did not receive or did not use some inputs or did not change 
their cropping methods. Consequently, loan repayment rates fell. Thus, intensifi- 
cation largely failed.” Yields in the flood plains in the area of Mopti stagnated 
between 1974 and 1991, and in the Office du Niger, large increases came only in 
the 1990s.” But that eventual success should not make one lose sight of the fact 
that the costly rice projects just managed to raise the incomes of 250,000 out of 
5.5 million rural Malians, as one observer argued in 1981 — if incomes were actu- 
ally improved (see later in this chapter).””* 
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Two large dams were built in Selingu& and Manantali to generate electricity 
and expand irrigation. For the first, 22,500 people were resettled, starting in 1979, 
and 10,000 people were moved from 1987 for the second. They were given land, 
though not enough; houses; and pumps, but not all of them in the case of Sélin- 
gué because of insufficient funding. In both areas, USAID was involved in the 
resettlement. Among Manantali resettlers, the lack of resources led to conflict. The 
Manantali dam, a project long delayed, produced power only after 2000, and the 
amount of land it irrigated is unclear, but it was far less than the 100,000-400,000 
hectares (one-third in Mali) envisioned.”” The Sélingué dam soon produced elec- 
tricity, but there were no customers for it for a long time, and it irrigated 180 hec- 
tares of rice instead of the planned 56,500 hectares.**° Loans to build the dams and 
their power stations (which totaled ECU123 million for Sélingué, provided by the 
“World Bank’, the EEC and others, and over US$500 million for Manantali, which 
was originally expected to cost $20 million) came from a ‘donor’ consortium that 
included the EEC, several Western European and Arabic countries, international 
institutions, and others. Much of the money never reached Mali but flowed to a 
West German-led consortium of firms.**! These projects were extremely wasteful 
and harmful and had little influence on agriculture. They more than any other pro- 
jects threw Mali into debt. 

The living conditions of rice farmers involved in irrigation projects were precar- 
ious. Those who lived under the Office du Niger received services and subsidized 
inputs, but they did not own the land they farmed — in fact, they were semi-bonded 
tenants — and could be stripped of it, or part of it, or being fined, for misbehavior, 
poor harvests, or ignoring the mandatory calendar for agricultural works. They had 
to pay a fixed annual fee, regularly submit 14 different documents, sell their rice 
(except for an amount for their own consumption) to a parastatal at fixed prices and 
had little autonomy in running their farms. They gained more freedom of action 
in the 1990s but the fees were increased and the subsidies reduced.” Given these 
conditions, many farmers under the Office du Niger in the 1970s and 1980s made 
little profit or suffered losses and close to half complained about not having enough 
to eat. Even after the reforms, one third of households in the Office showed signs of 
deep poverty. Incomes were also very low in the Ségou and Mopti schemes, at least 
for those who did not sell their rice on the black market, which was much harder 
to do under the Office du Niger because of the many check-points, which were 
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even set up between fields and villages (but peasants, and especially women, were 
smuggling).**? In the Mopti area, the average rice holdings in around 1990 were 
much too small to feed a family.*** Village polders in that region — more locally 
organized — had higher outputs, but they required high investments and more labor 
and did not bring food security.” 

In the Office du Niger, all of this resulted in an atmosphere of repression, pre- 
cariousness, hunger and, according to some reports, an extremely high level of 
child mortality.”°° Chéibane Coulibaly has called the Office du Niger after 1970 an 
example of “the use of the most brutal methods of ‘development’”’.?*” One way in 
which indebted and impoverished cultivators responded was to flee.?* 

The CILSS also called for over 70,000 new wells in the Sahel.” In Mali, many 
organizations were involved in drilling wells, including NGOs, USAID and the 
African Development Bank. The latter did mostly so in the dry northeast in the 
1970s and 1980s.**° Control of and access to wells was subject to social differentia- 
tion with original settlers (families that had come first to an area) having privileged 
access to water their livestock. Some landowners took control of wells, there were 
high water fees and violent fights about the use of wells.” 


The issue of pastoralism 


Mali had the largest animal herd in the Sahel. The increase in the number of animals 
in the 1960s reputedly contributed to the 1972-1974 disaster. The reasons for this 
growth were complex and included declining terms of trade for livestock owners 
and higher taxes on livestock after independence, through which the government 
tried to boost animal and meat exports. About one-third of the 1.3 million cattle and 
perhaps 40 percent of all livestock, including goats, sheep and camels, died in the 
crisis. But herds were restocked afterwards. The number of cattle reached 1.8 mil- 
lion head in 1982 and then hovered between | million and 1.35 million in the 1980s 
and 1990s.” In other Sahelian countries, the animal population remained high 
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as well.” About half a million Malians lived primarily from pastoralism in the 
1970s, either as nomads or sedentary population.” Herders slaughtered their cattle 
only for occasional religious or social purposes; they sold them to pay taxes and 
buy food and other necessities. Domestic meat consumption in the 1970s was 
substantial at about 15 kilograms per capita annually. Together with 13 kilograms 
of fish, Malians had a quite high intake of protein.” More cattle but less sheep 
were exported in the 1970s than before.*”’ In the 1970s and 1980s, Mali’s livestock 
exports were hurt by cheap meat imports to the region from the EEC, Argentina, 
Australia and New Zealand.” 

The mode of raising livestock changed. Though most Kel Tamasheq replen- 
ished their herds after 1973, many could not do so after the drought that ended 
in 1984.” Traditionally, livestock raising was based in northern dry areas, from 
which nomads guided their herds to the south in the dry season, fertilizing farmers’ 
fields along the way in exchange for provisions and water. Then livestock raising 
became a (semi-)sedentary practice, in which many farms — owned by people from 
all ethnicities, namely elderly household heads — kept cattle as draught animals. 
These animals also provided manure and lessened the need to host passing herds 
and herds from neighboring areas.” More animals were held in the south (Sikasso, 
Kayes and Bamako areas in particular) than before, but less in the northern area of 
Gao.” Facilitated by increasing water supplies through wells, animal husbandry 
was thus subordinated to tillage with the result that pastoralists lost control over 
areas along rivers with shortages of pastures and conflicts between agriculturalists 
and herders arose.”” Increased traction plus more manure raised grain yields dur- 
ing the 1980s but milk production fell.” Even when they were taught in the CMDT 
program to replace manure by mineral fertilizer, farmers stuck to the former.*** The 
result came close to an integrated system of cultivation and livestock raising. 

Also, social differentiation spread in the livestock sector with the increasing con- 
centration of capital and the number of animals owned by urban-based absentees — 
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politicians, civil servants and merchants, in addition to wealthy farmers — which 
downgraded herders to employees. The beginnings of this process had already 
made pastoralists more vulnerable to hunger in the drought in the early 1970s (see 
Chapter 3).*°° Pastoralist families were again hard hit by hunger in the crisis of the 
1980s. Nomads were also affected by the decline and in part prohibition of their 
traditional caravan trade.’ “A hierarchical class structure, determined by ethnic- 
ity and caste, evolved toward a capitalist system in which ethnicity played a lesser 
role” in livestock raising, Matthew Turner concluded.” These changes in livestock 
ownership and production also led to the economic and social rise of some ethnic 
groups and the decline of others. For example, some Kel Tamasheq were reduced 
from dominance to beggars,” while others took up a variety of occupations such 
as truck driving, commerce, and making textiles, and many Kel Tamasheq, espe- 
cially men, moved into urban or semi-urban settlements, which grew in the south 
but also in the arid north.” 

National governments and urban elites in the Sahel had long been hostile to 
pastoralists.” In 1973, Marcel Ganzin, the head of the FAO’s food policy and 
nutrition division, repeated their as well as colonial tropes, displayed a good deal 
of ignorance, and perpetuated the myth of self-sufficiency in portraying Sahelian 
nomads as an economic burden and too well fed: 


I dare repeat here that the nomads’ social condition is impossible. [. . .] Pos- 
sessing only what they carry, they care about nothing, reject manual work, 
balk at taxes and hesitate to sell their animals for various and sometimes 
sound reasons. As a result, they do not contribute to the economic life of 
their countries [. . .]. These people are now an anachronism. Their nutrition 
is a luxury and waste because 50% of their energy requirements is met by 
animal products.”‘! 


During the famine in 1972—1974, they were also denounced because of their ani- 
mals with the governments of Mali, Mauritania and Niger declaring what a journal- 
ist called a “war on the goat” for eating tree bark.?? 
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Reducing their herds meant removing much of the pastoralist population, as Uma 
Lele stated in 1975 (about the East African Massai).”° Many wanted the Sahel’s pas- 
toralists resettled and made sedentary. The influential conservative U.S. journalist Pat 
Buchanan, a presidential adviser at the time and later a presidential candidate, recom- 
mended: “If the U.S. wishes to do something for the starving nomads of the Sahel it 
[would] be better to provide them with a month of free food and bus tickets out of 
that God-forsaken region of West Africa’”.° He was not alone with such phantasies. 
Oxfam observers summarized the conclusion of a scholarly conference at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies in London in July 1973: “There seemed to be little 
doubt that the Sahelian zone cannot support its present population, that the population 
is increasingly affected by migration to the coast by the young nomads — but that addi- 
tional resettlement will be necessary”.”® In 1974, Oxfam’s Field Director reported that 
the Malian government, the CILSS and foreign NGOs wanted to resettle the nomads, 
but had so far done little more than herding them into camps.” The problem was, 
wrote Michael Glantz, that nomads wanted to keep their lifestyle; thus, the famine 
was an opportunity to make progress: “Perhaps it is now, during this crisis (a time of 
great social upheaval), that the nomads could be persuaded to consider options other 
than the perennial ones of a subsistence way of life”. During the famine, the U.S. 
embassy in Bamako suspected that the Malian government was withholding grain 
deliveries for nomads in the northern Gao Region to keep them in refugee camps. 
Food denial seems to have forced many nomads to flee abroad.” In 1975, after some 
hesitation, Mali’s government called on southerners to welcome northern migrants in 
sparsely settled areas. However, the government’s resettlement projects, run together 
with the World Food Program and foreign NGOs, received little funding.” 

The number of nomads in Mali fell by one quarter (from 426,000 to 317,000) 
in 1976-1987. Male drought refugees, most of them poor, became (mostly poor) 
farmers and artisans; many young men left the north; and women continued to 
weave mats.” Nomads who settled in the Niger valley were excluded from irri- 
gated land, financial support, and, occasionally, from employment.?”! The British 
NGO ACORD tried to “retrain ex-herders” as farmers, but many returned to herd- 
ing, and NGOs’ various sedentarization projects in the 1980s, which involved a 
few hundred families, paled in comparison to the tens of thousands of ex-pastoral- 
ists who were proletarianized in urban and rural areas.*” 
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On the other hand, and despite ecological concerns about overgrazing, many devel- 
opment agencies worked to restore or increase animal herds. The CILSS’ program for 
1977-2000 called for doubling the number of cattle and enlarging sheep and goat 
stocks 2.5 times,” and after the drought of 1983-1984, ‘aid’ organizations worked 
to revitalize livestock raising in the Sahel, convinced that it was viable.?” This work 
included digging boreholes in the north for sedentarization, which Oxfam pursued 
after the 1970s and 1980s droughts, though sedentarization ran the ecological risk that 
nomads would stay in areas that could not sustain their herds or would be reversed 
when ‘aid’ ceased.*” Such rural sedentarization programs for the Kel Tamasheq had 
already existed in the 1960s.” Now there were even forced removals in this vein: in 
1985, the government of Niger rounded up Kel Tamasheq refugees in the capital Nia- 
mey and deported them back to their regions of origin in the northeast and in Mali.?” 
But overall, more pastoralists either returned to their home areas or voluntarily took 
up sedentary lives elsewhere than were forced to do so by ‘development’ projects. 


Social change 


Independence brought the formation of a national bourgeoisie — already in the 
‘socialist’ 1960s, according to a Marxist analyst, consisting of a commercial group 
primarily active in trade, transportation, and construction; an “agrarian bourgeoi- 
sie”; and a “bureaucratic bourgeoisie”. I have outlined some tendencies of capital 
concentration in the livestock sector after the late 1960s in the previous section, 
and merchants seem to have strengthened their economic position in the 1970s.?” 

Mali was, and is, a country of small farms, whose hectarage was limited more by 
the availability of labor than of land. But, as Pierre Francois noted: “The peasantry 
is not homogenous; classes, ethnic groups and caste groups divide it”. And the 
position of groups changed, though exact figures are hard to come by. Land owner- 
ship was concentrating,**' but this was not entirely new. At the time of independ- 
ence, 14 percent of farms consisted of less than 1 hectare; 18 percent were between 
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1 and 2 hectares; and 40 percent were from 2 to 5 hectares.**” In the late 1960s, over 
63 percent owned less than 4 four hectares." In around 1970, 20 percent of polder 
land in the Opération Riz-Ségou was controlled by 4 percent of owners, mostly an 
elite of local merchants and administrators.*** As Kary Dembélé put it in 1981, in 
the north of the country, “the Tuareg and Peul masters, the marabouts, own the best 
land and have sharecroppers work it”. 

Later social differentiation in rice projects was the result of unequal access to 
credit and other resources. Some peasants made gains, but many others accumulated 
debts to parastatals. Among the wealthy rice farmers were veterans, chiefs, active 
and retired civil servants, and their relatives.**° Cotton land began to be concentrated 
in the hands of merchants, officials and politicians.” Guy Belloncle observed in 
a cotton project area “the aggravation of internal social conflicts between young 
and old, men and women” as they competed over the new ways to make money.”** 
Peanut growing was similar, and some scholars have argued that many of the farm- 
ers who saw profits with peanuts or cotton also did so with millet and sorghum.” 

New settlers were at a disadvantage concerning the size, location and quality 
of their land.?°° In the Sourou valley on Mali’s southern border with Burkina Faso, 
poorer farms had 2.8 hectares and wealthier ones 4.6 hectares on average.””' Many 
tural families did not live by agriculture alone: the affluent and the poor had other 
forms of income, while middle peasants came closest to conform to the ‘devel- 
opment community’s’ image of the pure owner-cultivator.*” According to official 
data, the most common non-farm sources of income in this diversification process in 
1976 were working in the textile sector (for women), in metal trades (for men), and 
weaving mats and baskets (for Kel Tamasheq women). From the 1960s to the 1970s, 
the trend was that such activities, secondary at first, became primary occupations, 
which indicated their professionalization.*”? One study about the Niger delta found 
animal products, fish and wage labor to be bigger sources of cash income than sell- 
ing cereals.””* Income from such activities (and labor migration) served to pay the 
head tax that the postcolonial state continued to claim.” Like in Tanzania, the diver- 
sity of sources of income was not new to Malians, as reports from the 1930s show,”” 
and it is an open question in how far this was on the rise in the late 20th century. 
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The state in the 1980s was this. A study in 1985-1986 found that 39 percent of 
rural dwellers were net buyers of grain.” Though there was generally very little 
landlessness, in 1982, over 40 percent of farming families in the peanut-growing 
areas sent family members abroad to work because their farms were too small to 
live on what they yielded. Nuclear family households were in the process of replac- 
ing larger family units,””® although countrywide this was a very slow process.” 
According to reports, when grain prices were high in 1988-1989, it was traders 
rather than peasants who reaped most of the benefits.*°° 

These processes took place under complex, murky and fluid conditions. Cus- 
tomary land rights prevailed, according to which elites could appropriate land, 
though the community could stop them and settle land conflicts. Usually, the chief 
of a village (the head of the family recognized as the first to settle there) assigned 
fields to its households.*"' This was also ethnicized. During one of the most impor- 
tant waves of settlement, Sheikh Ahmadu (1818-1862) founded Rimaibe, Marka, 
and Bambara settlements obliged to deliver grain to Fulani masters, largely exclud- 
ing the Kel Tamasheq from owning land.°” In the Niger inland delta, customary 
land rights pitted Bambara against Rimaibe, and all against Fulani herders.*“ This 
made it difficult to impossible for newcomers to own land, or even work as tenant 
farmers, which forced many of them to become agricultural laborers.*™ 

In some places, much land was under tenancy.” In others, the land belonged to 
whomever cultivated it. The 1986 Law on State Property and Land (which revised 
a French colonial law of 1937) gave customary land rights priority over individual 
ownership but the state’s authority to requisition land had precedence over both. The 
law recognized recent users’ holdings if they had made improvements to the land.*” 
Legislative efforts in the 1990s did not change the status quo significantly.’” State- 
owned commercial farming collided with customary land rights and destabilized 
the respect for them. The same has been said about government-organized develop- 
ment operations.*” In some places, limited individualization of land rights set in.*'° 
Less fertile land was also sold, although this was illegal.*!’ But most land disputes, 
especially those between villages and between cultivators and herders in the same 
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village, arose from lands getting settled more densely. Herders’ position tended to 
deteriorate. Many conflicts could no longer be solved by traditional local negotia- 
tion mechanisms, which by the 1990s sometimes led to massacres.*”” This still hap- 
pens today, but the international media portray it as Islamist violence. 

Changes in the lives of women illuminate the social processes that ensued. 
Enjoying equal rights after independence by law but not in practice, women did 
traditionally more agricultural work in some ethnicities (Bambara) than in others 
(Soninke, Senufo, Peul, Kel Tamasheg).’'’ In some areas of southern Mali, rice was 
only grown by women, including married women.*'* But women’s access to land 
may have become more restricted after droughts, and restocking for pastoralist Kel 
Tamasheq women as well.*'!* Women kept some money for themselves, indicating 
monetarization and individualization within families.’'° Rural Minanka, Dogon and 
Senufo women from the Sikasso Region interviewed in 1988-1989 said that had 
become freer to do work they wanted, and had gained self-confidence. They grew 
vegetables, raised small animals, brewed millet beer and traded.*!’ Female migra- 
tion, especially seasonal migration, increased. Rural women moved to towns to work 
in the service sector and to rice-growing areas.*'® This increase in wage labor also 
meant a heavier female workload, which also increased where women stayed and 
young men went away, as was very often the case. Increasing labor migration also 
raised the number of postponed marriages, unmarried women, polygamous house- 
holds, extramarital births, and births in general, especially in the dryer zones.*"° 

Development agencies probably did not contribute much to these trends. The 
FAO’s development projects in the 1970s still focused on the outdated home eco- 
nomics that would have tied, or thrown back, women to the household.*”° And 
contrary to their rhetoric, British NGOs’ projects for pastoralists in Mali paid little 
attention to women.*' Such practices funneled resources to men, not women. 

However, development projects did contribute to social differentiation by bring- 
ing capital to the countryside which was then appropriated by local elites. An eval- 
uation in 1982 of the large Operation Arachide et Cultures Vivrieres, which the 
“World Bank’, the FAO and France supported, concluded that after eight years the 
main beneficiaries were Mali’s government, the operation’s staff, and “a few ‘pilot 
peasants’”, many of whom were actually merchants, local priests and well-off 
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peasants with government contacts.’” Similarly, Operation Riz-Ségou benefitted 


local civil servants and larger farmers.°” The British charity ACORD modified its 
poverty alleviation projects in Mali in the 1980s because they “had been unduly 
benefitting some of the wealthier members of the local population’”.* According 
to a Malian analyst, the regional development operations led to commercialization, 
the transition from gerontocracy to plutocracy, social differentiation and the decline 
of old customs.’ An NGO agroforestry project in Burkina Faso to keep water in 
the soil through a series of small dams had been running for 13 years when it was 
evaluated in 1992. Though commonly considered a success, the evaluation found 
that it was so only technically, had had “little impact on the life of the people”, 
was in “social terms [. . .] not successful”, had indirectly helped “richer house- 
holds” instead of the poor, and had made the lives of most of the women involved 
harder. The evaluator thought that 13 years were just “too short” for a positive 
social impact.*° Control of boreholes, many of which foreign development agen- 
cies had dug, was another factor: in Kala, households that had wells were larger, 
employed more workers, owned more cattle and, consequently, enjoyed higher 
millet yields.” Increasingly, cattle ownership also socially differentiated peasants. 

It must be added that moral-economy-type practices, like mutual help through 
patronage, clan structures, kinship and friendship, also remained widespread, at 
least until the 1990s. This was so among cultivators, including cereal gifts, as 
well as Kel Tamasheq pastoralists, who are an example that such practices may 
apply inside but not outside the ethnic or clan group.” There were fluid transi- 
tions between wage labor and various mutual help rituals and forms of commu- 
nal work.” The village associations played a role in this.**° People met shortages 
through a combination of food purchases, working for cash or kind, gifts, and tak- 
ing (mostly informal) loans.**! 

Though increasing inequality exacerbated differences in life prospects, living 
standards, and the distribution of malnutrition, there are no signs of further mass 
impoverishment like, for example, in Bangladesh. Though Mali continued to be a 
land of famines, it, perhaps surprisingly, was not, and is not, the country among my 
case studies worst affected by chronic hunger. 
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Table 10.1 Data on nutrition in Mali in 1967—2007? 


1967- 
1969 


1968 


1969- 
1971 


1971 


1975— 
1977 


1978- 
1980 


1980 
0?) 


Daily calorie 
consumption 
As percent 
of daily 
requirements 
Daily protein 
consumption 
in grams 


[2,068] 2,120 


88 


64 


1982 1985 


2,170 


68.9 


1990- 
1992 


1992 


2,060 


88 


64 


1995— 
1997 


[1,974] 


84 


1997 


[1,997] 


85 


2000- 
2002 


2,111 


2005- 
2007 


Daily calorie 
consumption 
As percent 
of daily 
requirements 
Daily protein 
consumption 
in grams 


[1,739] 2,181 


74 


2,180 


2,314 


2,220 


2,029 


61 


2,390 


2,580 


Ignoring outliers, the average daily calorie intake fluctuated between 2,000 
and 2,200 calories from the 1960s to the 1990s, with a possible dip in the 
1970s, and then, it increased markedly. It is worth noting that 2,100 calories 
was about the average intake of the French population in 1825-1834, at the 
end of the Restoration, and much higher than the 1,750 calories in 1781-1790, 
the time of the French Revolution.” Mali is a land of livestock raising, which 
explains the continuously high level of protein consumption, also derived from 
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But for Malians, the consumption of cereals is of utmost importance (even 
among nomads and urbanites), accounting for 73.48 percent of per capita 
calorie intake in 1979-1981; roots, tubers and oilseeds were marginal food- 
stuffs.**° The preferred or customary grain differed regionally. Millet and sor- 
ghum were most popular in 1971-1972 and they and corn in the 1990s.**° 
Diets changed. A study of the Sikasso Region in the late 1980s revealed that 
the earlier diverse diet had given way to a concentration on a few foods, many 
of which were bought. Sorghum and rice had displaced sweet potatoes and 
other staples; beef, mutton, and goat had replaced game; smoked fish from 
another region had replaced local fresh or salted fish; tomatoes, onions and 
bouillon cubes had supplanted wild and garden vegetables and herbs; and 
sugar had superseded honey and raisins.**’ Wild foods, which had been com- 
mon and particularly important in times of famine, were less available as the 
countryside became more densely settled, forests were cut down and cultiva- 
tion expanded. But one study found that they were still an important part of 
the diet in the mid-1990s.**8 

Surveys from the 1980s and 1990s reported that many Malians did not consume 
enough food.**? But according to medical examinations in the 1970s to 1990s, 
signs of severe malnutrition or acute undernutrition were much rarer (5—11 per- 
cent), though little children were more often affected than adults.**° Food intake 
varied considerably among regions and ethnic groups.’*' It was estimated that, 
taking regional and social differences in nutrition into account, average calo- 
rie intake needed to rise to 115 percent of the requirement of 2,350 calories for 
all Malians to consume enough.*” This level has not been reached. In terms of 
micronutrients, deficiencies in vitamin A, vitamin C riboflavin and calcium were 
widespread; goiter was found frequently, and anemia among women and older 
children” 
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Case studies 


In 1972, the incidence of severe child malnutrition was quite low, but it seems 
to have increased by the late 1990s.*4 Severe malnutrition was highest for children 
in their second year (and seasonally, in April and May).** Social status was a major 
factor in the rise. One study argued that, in 1971-1973, malnutrition in urban areas 
and close to them was relatively low among children from families of artisans and 
shopkeepers; higher for those from the families of farmers, fishermen, and civil 
servants; and highest among the children of wage earners. Reported calorie con- 
sumption was low in pastoral and peanut-farming areas.*“° 

On balance, the data on food intake do not align well with life expectancy data. 


Table 10.2 Data on life and death in Mali in 1960-20134’ 


1960 1965 1970 1972 1975 1977 1981 1984 1985 1989 1990 1991 


Crude death rate 29 22 
30 
Life expectancy 35 39 39 37 42 45 47 48 45 48 
37 46.5 
Infant mortality 233 204 122 148 176 163 167 161 
per 1,000 150 162 
Under five 400 220 177 >280 
mortality per 179 287 
1,000 
1992 1997 2000 2010 2013 
Crude death rate 
Life expectancy 48 49.1 53.8 55.0 
Infant mortality per 130 
1,000 
Under five mortality 239 
per 1,000 


As in the other case studies, the data include contradictions and leave gaps, but 
the general picture is clear. For a long time, life expectancy was low. It stagnated 


344 Ibid., pp. 32-34 of the report; Deutsche Welthungerhilfe 2000, pp. 178-183. 
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USAID, “Introduction to the FY 1974 Development Assistance Program Presentation to the 
Congress”, Ford Library, Vice Presidential Papers, Box 136, AID; Caldwell 1975, p. 7; 10th 
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WCARRD, Box 9, Arusha; Hart 1982, p. 132; Wagner 1986, pp. 278-279; Iliffe 1987, p. 231; 
Morgenthau 1988, p. 159; Leisinger and Schmitt 1992, pp. 30, 125, 133; Cross and Barker n.y. 
(1992), p. 74; Thomas 1994, pp. 58, 74; Sijm 1997, pp. 79, 227 (also: under 5 mortality 1980/1993: 
310/217, life expectancy 1993: 46); Sen 1999, p. 100; Deutsche Welthungerhilfe 2000, pp. 190- 
195; UNICEF 2016a. For optimistic census data from 1987 (an under 5 mortality rate of ca. 180, a 
life expectancy of 56 years), see Maiga et al. 1995, p. 37; cf. Jazairy et al. 1992, p. 393. 
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about 1960-1975, in the 1980s and 1990s, with a negative trend in mortality for 
infants and young children; it rose in the second half of the 1970s and slowly 
improved after 2000. The picture for infant and under five mortality rates before 
1980 is contradictory and unclear.*** UNICEF data suggest that the death rate for 
children under five declined from a very high level in the 2000s, falling below 200 
per 1,000 in 2003, below 150 per 1,000 in 2008 and approaching 100 per 1,000 in 
2017.” Regional differences were considerable.*° Striking variations have also 
been found between ethnic groups.**' In the late 1950s, the crude death rate for 
farmers seems to have been higher than for pastoralists, and so it was among infants 
and children under five in the early 1980s, but there are also opposite data.*? And 
many infants born out of premarital pregnancies apparently died of neglect. Some 
studies indicate that low castes among the Kel Tamasheq and Fulani pastoralists 
(and possibly agriculturalists) were better nourished and had lower mortality rates 
for young children than the high (cattle raising) castes.*™ 

In Mali, too, there is no strong correlation between the development of calorie intake 
and life expectancy until the mid-1980s. Before 1981, people started to live longer 
without eating more, or better. The fact that life expectancy did not rise stronger owes 
much to Mali’s weak health sector and may have to do with more people who moved in 
the name of development into areas along the Niger river, particularly the Niger inland 
delta, where health conditions could be more difficult, leading to high death rates.*™ 


The impact of migration 


Social change in Mali was accompanied by great migratory movements, which had 
repercussions for its rural society. The rise in emigration was much greater than in 
the other case studies. Including seasonal migrants, 25,000 Malians lived abroad 
in 1960, 428,000 in 1970, about the same number in 1975-1976, and two million 
in 1983.°°° Most were adolescents or young adults. This was not only about men. 
Forty percent of Malians living abroad were women in 1976, and close to half 
in the 1980s.° For men, emigration was an escape from the country’s caste-like 


348 See Caldwell 1975, p. 7; Kakwani et al. 1993, p. 154. See also “Nutritional Surveillance in West 
Africa” in Sheets and Morris 1974, p. 160. Prosterman 1984, p. 15 sees a steady decline from a 
high level, reflected in figures for five-year intervals 1950-1955 to 1980-1985: 211.1/200.0/189.4/ 
179.4/169.5/160.4/148.5 per 1,000 life births. 

349 See UNICEF website, https://data.unicef.org/country/mli/ (accessed 8 August 2019). 

350 For example, see Easterly 2001, p. 10. 

351 Chabasse et al. 1985a, p. 336; Hill 1985c, p. 48. 

352 Swift 1977, p. 466; Hill 1985c, pp. 47-48. 

353 See Hilderbrand 1985a, p. 282 and Hilderbrand et al. 1985a, p. 186. For premarital pregnancies, 
see Toulmin 1992, p. 233. 

354 See Van den Eerenbeemt 1985a, p. 102; Martin 1985a, p. 290; Hill 1985c, p. 48. 

355 Schmidt-Wulffen 1985, p. 125; slightly different data in Schmidt-Wulffen 1985b, p. 56; Raynaut 
1997, p. 89 note 9. 

356 Gallistel Colvin 1981, p. 267; Maiga et al. 1995, p. 40. The local study by Ruthven and Koné 
1995a, p. 109 mentions a rate of 15 percent. 
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structures that locked them into certain occupations (as farmers, potters, black- 
smiths, etc.) and limited their choice of marriage partners.**’ 

Most migrants lived in neighboring countries. In colonial times, most emigrants 
went to Senegal and Ghana, but this shifted later to other coastal countries like 
Nigeria and in particular Cöte d’Ivoire, which was the destination of almost 90 per- 
cent of Mali’s emigrants in the mid-1970s, when some of them went to work on Ivo- 
rian plantations, and the home of 1.2 million Malians in 1983.*°* Many Malians, like 
the famous singer Fatoumata Diawara, were born in Côte d’Ivoire. Seven percent 
of the population lived abroad in 1976, 24 percent in 1987 and 28 percent (3.5 mil- 
lion Malians) in 1992.°°° By the early 2010s, the percentage was still about as high.*° 
Mali became a major source of migratory labor for West Africa; later, Malians also 
moved to other parts of Africa, for example, Gabon.**! Expulsions of migrant work- 
ers, as in Côte d’Ivoire after 2000, had the potential to become a major shock to 
Mali’s economy, and the Ivorian civil war in 2003 hurt Mali’s exports, 70 percent 
of which passed through Côte d'Ivoire.” Few Malians went to Europe, mostly to 
France, the former colonial occupier, where 35,000 Malian citizens resided in the 
early 1970s and 37,693 in 1990.°® 

There was also extensive migration within Mali. One trend was migration from 
rural to urban areas, where 19 percent of the population lived in 1991.3 Already in 
1976, the majority of urban dwellers were female.” While many women and girls 
moved to towns for social reasons (related to marriage or family), others did so for 
work, often as domestic servants, or took on economic activities at the new place 
of residence.” Major droughts increased migration of vulnerable people, though 
many of the poor could not afford the ride.’ Part of the nomadic Kel Tamasheq 
population affected by drought settled in towns and agricultural areas. Many refu- 
gees from the north settled in the Office du Niger in the 1970s and probably also 
in the 1990s.3% 
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Within the southern areas of Mali, there was also strong mobility between rural 
areas. This included drought refugees, but aside from peasants and pastoralists 
also workers, fishermen and civil servants.*°” Many people moved away from the 
declining cotton areas near Sikasso and Bougoumi to areas north of Sikasso, north 
of Ségou and west of Bamako, often settling along the Niger River.’ After the 
millet harvest in Mopti Region, many men migrated temporarily to take part in the 
harvest in rice-growing areas.*” 

Domestic and international migration were related. Many people moved from 
north to south, from the areas of Timbuktu and Mopti to the southwestern part of 
the country, while other residents from that part left Mali toward Cote d’Ivoire or 
Ghana.*” Around 1980, every second family in the district of San in southeast- 
ern Mali sent seasonal laborers to other parts of Mali or Cöte d’Ivoire; in 1995, 
the rate in the Sourou valley was even higher.*” Migrants came from all income 
groups, but especially the better-off.*”* Most emigrant workers sent small amounts 
of money home, especially those who had migrated somewhere else in Africa.’ 
This remained the case even during the global boom in the 2000s, when remit- 
tances from workers abroad measured as a percentage of GDP or of export earn- 
ings did not put Mali in the top ten of countries in Sub-Saharan Africa. It was 
ninth in absolute terms.’ Malians in France sent larger amounts. Despite the fact 
that individual contributions were small, workers’ remittances largely offset Mali’s 
trade deficit in much of the 1980s.*”” However, rural Malians at home spent most 
of what they received on consumption rather than investing it in their farms or hir- 
ing labor.” Kel Tamasheq who had moved to Mali’s towns also sent only small 
amounts home.?” 

Overall, there was a mix of short-term, seasonal and long-term migration. 
The absence of so many young men, especially in the long dry season from 
October to June, caused a shortage of agricultural labor.**° Thus, many men, 
and younger adults or adolescents in general, were missing during the time 
when celebrations and social and family projects tended to take place.**' Lack 
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of manpower also often led to cassava being cultivated instead of millet.’” 
And some aristocratic women were now forced to work in the fields.’ Among 
poorer families in which mothers were left alone to care for the family, child 
mortality sometimes rose.*** But the conclusion that migration in and from the 
Sahel breeds poverty at home is disputed.°®° Overall, migration, and interna- 
tional migration in particular, implied a proletarianization of rural Malians. It 
also brought women heavier workloads and hampered the spread of intensive 
farming methods. 


Conclusion 


National and international development policies in Mali focused on expensive irri- 
gation projects and, thus, on rice.**° Even for rice, outcomes were mixed at best, for 
increases in production and in peasants’ incomes in the early 1990s were unequal 
and irrigation did not expand decisively. That focus also meant that fewer resources 
were allocated to rainfed cereals (millet and sorghum), and any effect was at best 
ambivalent because local elites appropriated many of the resources. Oxfam’s field 
director concluded in 1978 that foreign ‘aid’ projects in the Sahel did have an 
impact but not a good one. Among other negative effects, they worsened the urban— 
rural divide by establishing their organizational infrastructure in cities.” Many 
felt little effect of the small peasant approach. The foreign-imposed grain market 
liberalization in the 1980s also contributed to the increase in grain output in 1985— 
1989, including dryland crops, but the benefits reached relatively few peasants. 
Compared to Bangladesh, Indonesia and Tanzania, Mali had the weakest position 
in negotiations with foreign development agencies, despite joining the CILSS, a 
regional organization aiming at poverty reduction which did not exist in the other 
cases. 

The envisioned intensification of rainfed staple food production in Mali has not 
taken place. Nor, of course, has industrialization. Agricultural output grew through 
the expansion of cultivation, which was fueled by population growth, changes in 
livestock raising, and the increased use of draught animals, also new seeds. Though 
Mali had more than enough land for this expansion, the land along rivers became 
scarce and local conflicts, particularly between agriculturalists and pastoralists, 
emerged. Because of the expansion, diets became more monotonous and wildlife 
receded. 
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All of these changes resulted in some wealth differentiation in the countryside, 
especially but not only in rice-cultivation areas. Most rural families remained poor 
and depended on wage remittances. After the 1980s, Mali exported one quarter of 
its population in seasonal or permanent migration. Others migrated domestically. 
But the money they sent home led to little investment in staple food production. 

Many Malians experienced proletarianization, the country continued to be 
stricken by famines, and it has been one of the world’s poorest countries in terms 
of GDP per capita for decades,” but other evidence is in contrast to this. There is 
relatively little chronic hunger, social differentiation in the countryside is limited, 
and traditional rural practices of mutual support and collective work continue. 


388 Jazairy et al. 1992, pp. 394-395 list Mali as the worst in terms of a basic needs index for the mid- 
1980s (a times of acute crisis in Mali). 
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11 Comparing the case studies 


In this chapter, I compare the four case studies and make some generalizations. 
Over the last half-century, all of the studied countries have remained predominantly 
agricultural, dominated by small farms. None has solved its hunger problem, but 
life expectancy in each has risen greatly, about 30 years on average, about 20 years 
in Mali. The same applies to Sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia in general.' The 
prime reason for people living longer is that fewer small children die, and that 
has been due much more to better medical treatment, sanitation and hygiene than 
to better nutrition.* This reduction in the mortality of infants and children under 
five has also been a general trend. While new therapies and improved sanitation 
reduced deaths through diarrhea worldwide from about five million in around 1980 
to 0.5 million in the early 1990s,* hunger was reduced much less. In my case stud- 
ies, falling child mortality and rising life expectancy have been fairly steady trends, 
with the exceptions of regression in Tanzania and near stagnation in Indonesia in 
the 1990s. 

Life became longer, but not necessarily “better, [. . .] more cheerful”, to quote 
Stalin. Average calorie intake in Mali and Indonesia grew steeply from 1960 to 
2010 to well above the minimum requirement. In Bangladesh, the latter was still 
hardly met in 2010, after a much less impressive ascent, and in Tanzania, the aver- 
age did not increase by much over that period, but it was comparatively high in the 
1970s and 1980s. In all four countries, people generally consumed more food in 
2010 than they had in 1960, but this was not a story of unqualified and unimpeded 
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rise.° Each country experienced decades of declining consumption: the 1960s for 
Indonesia, the 1970s for Bangladesh and Mali, and the 1980s and 1990s for Tan- 
zania.’ National calorie supply grew faster than the food intake of poor people. 
Average calorie intake (in part based on overall food availability) hides great social 
inequality, for in all four countries, many people were chronically undernourished 
(and still are). The population share of those affected was especially large in Bang- 
ladesh, initially also in Indonesia, and considerable and persistent in Tanzania. But 
in Mali, despite recurrent famines and the lowest life expectancy among the four, 
the percentage of the population that was chronically underfed was lower than in 
the other countries, and around 2010, as in 1970 (though not always in the interim), 
average Malians had at least a higher calorie intake than Bangladeshis and Tanza- 
nians, and sometimes also a higher one than Indonesians. 

These facts raise doubts about macroscopic comparisons contrasting Africa and 
Asia. Food intake increased in large Asian nations but at very different rates.* And 
according to the FAO, food availability per capita in Sub-Saharan Africa dropped 
slightly from the early 1960s to the early 1990s (from 2,100 calories to 2,040 calo- 
ries), but it increased in South Asia and surpassed that in Africa in the 1980s.’ Yet 
in many parts of Asia, inequality may have been greater than in Africa. As one 
important example, India’s supposed reduction in the rate of poverty from the early 
1970s to 2000 was largely based on definitional manipulation — the yardstick for 
poverty was changed but calorie intake on which it was based did not improve for 
many, or even on average.'° Foodgrain availability per capita virtually stagnated 
from 1956 to 1981, and from the late 1980s to the 2010s, average food intake fell 
slightly, but it fell below the recommended minimum level for the vast majority 
of rural dwellers arguably because increases in income did not keep pace with 
increasing expenditures on non-food items such as fuel." 

Internationally, the number of people with a minimal income might fall, but 
the consumption of the poorest might as well.'? Already in the 1950s and 1960s, 
the result of income inequality in non-industrialized countries was that average 
incomes rose much more than average food consumption." On the whole, chronic 
hunger persisted, although smaller parts of the population were affected. For 
example, 35—40 percent of the rural population in the eastern Indian states of West 


6 The same as about energy intake could be said about protein and micro-nutrients. 

7 This was not necessarily in parallel with GDP per capita data (see Menzel 2015 [1992], pp. 159- 
160), but these appear less relevant here. 
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age food energy intake in 1970, and in per capita income 1971-1972. 
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11 See Tyagi 1993, p. 266; Basole and Basu 2015. 

12 Rist 2008, pp. 234-235 for the 2000s. 
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Bengal, Bihar and Orissa did not get even “two square meals” per day for some 
months in 1983.'* The world hunger problem was not solved. 


Political systems 


Bangladesh, Indonesia, Mali and Tanzania had authoritarian governments from 
the 1970s to the 1990s, Bangladesh for the shortest period (1975—1990) and Tan- 
zania (1961-1995) and Indonesia (1966-1998) for a very long time. Except in 
Tanzania, these were military dictatorships that gave themselves civilian airs. But 
each country had a public sphere to some extent, in which issues of ‘develop- 
ment’ were openly discussed (perhaps least in Mali). Each country was involved 
in wars, domestic or abroad. Indonesia occupied East Timor from 1975 to 1998 
and suppressed domestic independence movements, notably in Aceh and West 
Papua; Bangladesh was devasted by the 1971 independence war, and the govern- 
ment fought a protest and independence movement in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
in 1976-1993; Tanzania — domestically relatively calm — invaded neighboring 
Uganda in 1978-1979; and Mali’s government repeatedly fought uprisings led by 
the Kel Tamasheq and had border skirmishes with Upper Volta/Burkina Faso in 
1974 and 1985. Military spending grew substantially to the detriment of other pro- 
grams except in Indonesia, where the military increasingly financed itself through 
its own, often shady, economic activities." 

There is much public talk, but less scholarly literature about developmental dic- 
tatorships. Military dictatorships have had diverse economic policies, not funda- 
mentally different from civilian dictatorships.'‘ Military rule has often been said 
to bring about either social stagnation or the rise of corrupt elites entangled with 
the military, as in Mali, Bangladesh and Indonesia." But, as I have shown, many 
military dictatorships cared very much about their public image, many claimed that 
they had taken power because the deposed regime had caused or failed to respond 
to famine (see Chapter 3), and many made considerable efforts to prevent further 
hunger crises.'* 

Rooted in domestic political movements, the turn to a bourgeois-democratic 
political order in the four countries more or less coincided with the beginning of 
an upsurge in the world economy (the A-phase of a Kondratiev cycle”) in 1992. In 
line with foreign political pressure and international economic opportunities, they 
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introduced some liberalization in foreign trade, with an emphasis on exports in 
Indonesia and Bangladesh. However, they did not change their rural develop- 
ment policies fundamentally. Moreover, the transformation of the political system 
showed no clear correlation with the concurrent trends in living conditions indi- 
cated by data on nutrition and mortality. In Bangladesh and Mali, the transition 
occurred at a time when living conditions were static, and it was followed, after 
some time, by marked improvements. But in Indonesia, the Suharto regime col- 
lapsed in a moment of crisis, after years in which gains had slowed and stagnation 
had set in (though at a relatively high level), followed first by decline and then 
slow recovery. And in Tanzania, decline and stagnation continued to alternate after 
the first multi-party elections. Bourgeois democracy does not necessarily reduce 
poverty. 

Three of the four countries had governments for some time that claimed to 
be socialist: Mali from 1960 to 1968; Bangladesh in the first years after 1971; 
and Tanzania, more consistently, from 1967 to the late 1980s, when it repudiated 
socialism under foreign and internal pressure. But what sort of socialism was this? 
Though it was more a matter of rhetoric, as was then common, in practice it con- 
centrated on state ownership of major industries and finance. It also involved the 
state’s control of foreign trade and domestic trade, in particular through parastatals, 
but non-socialist governments did the same, including Indonesia’s staunchly anti- 
communist regime. None of the four practiced socialism in the countryside, which 
remained under capitalist conditions. The vast majority of rural dwellers worked 
on privately owned land (their own or someone else’s) and sold a large and increas- 
ing part of their surplus produce to private merchants and, often, their labor to 
neighbors. Farming was the bulwark of private enterprise. The Tanzanian attempt 
to collectivize agricultural production never gained much ground and was aban- 
doned in 1973-1974. All of this was the background of rural development policies. 


Rural development policies and violence 


The four countries, like so many others, embarked on policies to reduce rural pov- 
erty through the intensification of staple food production. This was not merely 
rhetoric. They allocated a growing share of development funds to agriculture and 
rural development, although over half was still spent on industry and infrastructure 
and thus concentrating on urban areas. All four governments subsidized techni- 
cal inputs for staple food production. For some time, three gave foreign actors 
responsibility for rural development policies in certain regions. Indonesia ended 
the practice in 1970-1971 because transnational corporations were not effective, 
Bangladesh and Tanzania made this experience with international organizations 
and industrialized nations’ governmental agencies in the 1970s and 1980s. Three 
of the four countries tried to mobilize local peasant cooperation under the concept 
of gotong royong in Indonesia, tons villageoises in Mali, and in Tanzania through 
block farming after the project of collectivized ujamaa fields had failed — but 
without much success. All four countries slowly privatized trade in the 1980s and 
1990s but with only moderate impact because most farmers were already selling 
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their crops unofficially anyway. Liberalization of the sales of inputs had a range 
of results. Many foreign demands coming with structural adjustment policies were 
compatible with the small peasant approach: the former’s stress on higher prices 
for farmers’ produce, new marketing systems, a smaller role for parastatals, and 
a reduction in food subsidies, but not necessarily the elimination of subsidies for 
inputs. 

The points of emphasis in rural development policies differed among the four. 
Mali focused on state-controlled cultivation in large irrigation projects, combined 
with the provision of credits and input. In Bangladesh, it was credit institutions — 
first cooperatives, then NGOs together with public banks — accompanied by, first, 
supplying farmers with inputs and later propagating raising additional income out- 
side staple food production and health programs. Indonesia provided credit and 
input packages, primarily for wet rice farming. Tanzania emphasized villagization, 
education and health services. These differences showed that nations mattered and 
there was no one-size-fits-all international imposition, although these national 
policies harmonized, broadly speaking, with the kind of those propagated by UN 
agencies and industrialized countries. The small peasant approach to alleviating 
poverty was not simply a ‘white’, or Pan-European,” project, but an international 
and cross-continental co-production, as concepts like the Comilla model, Grameen 
Bank and BRAC in Bangladesh, ujamaa in Tanzania, Mali’s tons villageoises, and 
Indonesia’s mass guidance (BIMAS) program show. (As a side note, except for 
BIMAS, each of these institutions and programs put much emphasis on collec- 
tives.) In any case, most of these development policies failed to reduce poverty and 
hunger or even to expand the use of ‘modern’ farming inputs. Project approaches 
were technical and top down. 

Irrigation projects were typical for technocratic, inefficient approaches.”' Many 
policies emphasized irrigation, neglecting rainfed agriculture, where other inputs 
were also less in use. This was the case in Indonesia, Mali and, to a lesser degree, 
Bangladesh.” There were similar large irrigation projects in Nigeria, Senegal, 
Mauritania and Kenya.” Among international financers, the “World Bank’ (by far 
the biggest source of funding), the ADB, and West German and Japanese agencies 
were especially insistent about such projects™ for they catered to the interests of 
the big engineering, machinery, electrical, and construction corporations in indus- 
trialized countries. So did bodies like the Trilateral Commission, which in 1977 
advocated a plan, based on the Japanese model, to solve the world food problem 
within 15 years by investing US$52 billion in irrigation projects in 12 South and 
Southeast Asian countries.” 

Large irrigation projects were very expensive and often did not fulfill their 
promise. Six projects in Africa in the 1980s brought only 4 percent of the area 


20 ‘Pan-European’ includes former settler colonies like the USA. 

21 See also Hagen 1988, p. 53. 
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24 Carruthers 1983, pp. 25, 29-30. 

25 For the Trilateral Commission’s plans, see Colombo et al. 1977; De Koninck 1979, pp. 265-266. 
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originally envisioned under irrigation at a cost of more than US$4,000 per hectare. 
Other sources put the outlays for irrigation projects in the area somewhere between 
$1,500 and $8,400 per hectare.” Managerial optimization, for example, through 
mid-sized projects, brought little improvement.” Small-scale irrigation projects 
in Asia were considerably cheaper (US$800 per hectare).** An impressive local 
study about 1970s Senegal shows the contrast between so-called administrative 
development and peasant-organized development, that is, centrally organized ver- 
sus locally initiated irrigation projects and state-led proletarianization versus vol- 
untary village cooperation.” Though they also demanded great effort from locals, 
often over decades, and did not always live up to plan, small, local irrigation pro- 
jects were still more productive. As a result, 30 percent of Asia’s cultivated land 
was under irrigation while in Sub-Saharan Africa it was less than 2 percent in the 
1980s.*° In so far as irrigation projects were effective, they led to regional inequal- 
ity because investments focused on these areas. 

Integrated rural development, an approach which was applied in all four coun- 
tries, embodies the dream of comprehensively determining a society’s evolution, of 
total social engineering in a certain area. It usually failed. 

What highlights the ruthlessness and the potential consequences of social engi- 
neering in the name of ‘development’ is that all four countries engaged in large 
resettlement schemes and violence. (In what follows, I omit the expulsion of parts 
of commercially influential minorities like people of Chinese descent from Indone- 
sia, people of South Asian descent from Tanzania, and Hindus and ‘Biharis’ from 
Bangladesh.) In Bangladesh, this was about the Bengali conquest of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, which displaced the local population and led to almost two decades 
of violent conflict and to misery among those settled and displaced alike; and the 
huge plan to build cluster villages, primarily in coastal areas, which popular resist- 
ance pre-empted. In Mali, projects (some involving force) for the resettlement of 
northern pastoralists were given up after several years,*' though some pastoralists 
moved to cities or the south on their own. The government also attracted other 
migrants to expanding irrigation areas, but many of the new inhabitants suffered 
from poverty and oppressive living conditions. Somewhat similar to Bangladesh 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Indonesia responded to a guerrilla uprising in occu- 
pied East Timor by forcefully resettling at least half of the local population in 
strategic villages. About 10 percent of the population died in the process, and the 
annexed province was never very productive. The state also resettled millions of 
Javanese and Balinese on outer islands, where they tended to suffer from poverty 
and many became (or remained) part-time proletarians instead of farmers. It settled 
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shifting cultivators and hunter-gatherers as well. The Tanzanian government’s 
forced villagization in the first half of the 1970s was the largest of these population 
movements. 

These resettlements, which affected from hundreds of thousands to millions of 
people, had many things in common. They enjoyed international support, espe- 
cially from the ‘World Bank’. Because most employed force and were badly under- 
funded, they put the burden on the people, and many resettlers lived in misery, at 
least initially, which caused many deaths. Many of the programs involved planned 
villages. Economically, none was an unqualified success. Instead of the envisioned 
poles of economic growth and development, the frequent result was that the reset- 
tled just got by, enough to keep them where they had been moved but insufficient 
for a substantial contribution to reduce hunger. The projects set off complex pro- 
cesses of social differentiation and mobility, at the end of which few families had 
the flourishing farm they may have dreamt of at the start.” 


Foreign impact on development policies 


Foreign influence worked less through imposition, which industrialized nations 
and international organizations could not sustain, and more through “permanent 
negotiation”.** The ‘World Bank’ called this “country dialogue”. A critic has 
objected to the term “dialogue” because representatives of industrial countries 
showed little respect for non-industrialized nations, to which negotiations appeared 
denigrating.** Though it may be true that the “World Bank’ and other agencies used 
development projects to gather intelligence on countries,” how much of it was 
actionable is another question. ‘Aid’ may be intended as a means of imperialist 
control over non-industrialized countries,” but this study has shown that it was not 
very effective. 

Chapters 4 and 5 and the case studies showed, first, that the reorientation 
toward rural poverty alleviation through the small peasant approach by interna- 
tional organizations and agencies in capitalist industrialized countries was often 


32 Similar phenomena are well known from resettlement for large dam-construction projects. See 
Cernea and Guggenheim 1993, esp. pp. 20-26, 386 and more generally about resettlement Griffin 
1987, p. 15. 
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merely verbal, a shameless lie, and the substance of these agencies’ operations 
revealed other objectives. This was especially true for bilateral ‘aid’. Second, in as 
much as the intensification of agriculture in non-industrialized countries was actu- 
ally pursued, these efforts were often not oriented to small producers. Third, when 
they were, many policies and projects taking the small farmer approach failed in 
their design or implementation and, as a result (as in the second case), often had 
a negative impact on the social position of small agriculturalists. The impact was 
especially severe on landless workers and sharecroppers (except under special con- 
ditions like those in Indonesia in the late 1970s and early 1980s). As in the 1950s, 
‘development aid’ still involved injections of capital, which ended up in the hands 
of wealthy ruralites because either the providing agencies could not control their 
distribution or that was what they intended. 

On the policy level, most of the UN agencies, regional organizations, and devel- 
opment agencies in industrialized countries adopted the small peasant approach 
as their strategy of rural poverty alleviation in the 1970s. They tried to influence 
the governments of non-industrialized countries to do the same in their national 
development policies and promoted concepts like integrated rural development. 
And so did scholars in industrialized nations. These experts and agencies found 
like-minded politicians, functionaries and experts in many Asian and African coun- 
tries. This convergence reflects the common social background of the former and 
the latter: they were middle class (or, more precisely, biirgerlich**), highly educated 
and urban. 

The convergence is visible in the history of the so-called ‘aid clubs’ and ‘aid 
consortia’ (including the Club du Sahel). This study suggests that such consortia 
were no matter of simple imperialist remote-control; neither could they determine 
national policy nor specific projects. This challenges the prevailing understanding 
of them along the lines of dependency theory. Remembering how India’s aid con- 
sortium came about, I.G. Patel, an Indian government representative in Washington 
in the 1950s, said: “The Aid India Consortium was, of course, our direct objective 
and first achievement in the breakthrough on aid”, which implies that it was not 
simply a foreign imposition.” More generally, the design of development projects 
was often not simply foreign but influenced by international creditors/‘donors’ 
and, to at least the same extent, homegrown. In any case, neither international nor 
domestic design gave projects the capacity to have much of an impact on the lives 
and productivity of the majority of rural dwellers. 


Effects of ‘aid’ 


As for resource flows, analysts have cited the large amounts of foreign and inter- 
national ‘aid’ that non-industrialized countries received. This argument was pri- 
marily applied to Sub-Saharan Africa after 1980, where the annual ‘flow’ of ODA 
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was US$19 per capita, as opposed to less than $5 in South Asia.“ (The figure for 
Bangladesh and Indonesia in the mid-1970s was at about $10.) Resource flows 
of over 10 percent of GNP, as in Africa in the 1980s, early 1990s, and the 2000s 
(and in the Sahel from the early 1970s on), could not remain without economic 
consequences, but this could much less be claimed for the ‘flows’ of between 1 
and 2 percent in Asia’s low-income countries. In 1990, the rate was 19 percent for 
Mali and a staggering 48 percent for Tanzania; in 1993-1995, it was 17 percent 
and 31 percent, respectively.*! Total figures of US$300 billion to $1 trillion in 
‘aid’ to Africa have raised alarm.” Experts argued that foreign actors financing 
almost all of a country’s development budget would also have to have political 
consequences. 

However, it has to be kept in mind that ODA data are misleading as up to half of 
ODA did not arrive in the ‘target’ country but paid the salaries of ‘experts’ from the 
‘donor’ country. These funds were at best imported services, and little of them was 
spent in the relevant non-industrialized country. South Africa’s President Thabo 
Mbeki reportedly told a UNDP functionary in the 2000s: 


You and your blue flags, and your people running around in huge Mercedes 
with blue flags, and your big houses, and ultimately we get one dollar for all 
that bombast. [. . .] It’s all very ceremonial, and the money is very little. But 
they pay themselves very well [. . .].* 


To be sure, similar things could have been said about national ‘development’ 
spending. In the 1970s, Nigeria’s public National Accelerated Food Production 
Project spent less than 10 percent of its budget on agricultural inputs; most went 
for vehicles, travel, salaries and publicity.“ 

Another large portion of foreign ‘aid’ arrived in non-industrialized countries as 
goods that had been produced in some industrial country, replacing commercial 
imports.* And most ‘aid’ was not meant for the rural sphere. In 1977 and 1978, my 
four case-study countries received annual ODA commitments for agriculture and rural 
development between $2 and $7 per capita (of which up to half was not real flows). 
Evenly spread, that could make for little change.” Moreover, most of it was in the form 
of loans. 
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In material terms, the primary intention and effect of ‘aid’ is to redistribute 
resources within industrialized nations to two recipients, namely, the intelligentsia 
and companies in certain industries (e.g., agricultural equipment, grain, and engi- 
neering). USAID administrator William Gaud stated in 1968: “The biggest single 
misconception about aid programs is that we send money abroad. We don’t. Aid 
assists American equipment, raw materials, expert services and food”.*” Above all, 
‘aid’ benefited in industrial nations the intelligentsia** in state bureaucracies, aca- 
demia, and even transnational corporations, which emphasized in the 1970s that 
what they provided above all were management skills (see Chapter 6). Two sec- 
ondary effects of ‘aid’ were the creation of public employment and the construction 
of infrastructure in non-industrialized countries. What actually reached villages (as 
a tertiary effect) was often appropriated by local elites. 

Putting aside the frequent claim that ‘aid’ makes recipients passive and depend- 
ent, more tangible effects are worth considering. According to some studies, high 
levels of ‘aid’ do not stimulate economic growth, but de-incentivize savings, boost 
production more than investment, and may even reduce investment.” They fuel 
consumption, which can generate inflation.*’ In my view, this inflationary tendency 
is a serious consequence of ‘aid’ with the potential to harm the poor and sometimes, 
as in Bangladesh, to become one of the causes of famine. In the form of subsidized 
imports, ‘aid’ may also lead to an overvaluation of the national currency and influ- 
ence interest rates.°' By increasing the public debt of non-industrialized countries, 
especially in Africa,” ‘aid’ limited their economic policy options. 

Even without taking into account that much of it was spent on foreign experts’ 
salaries, because of repayments with interest, foreign ‘aid’ sometimes caused net 
outflows of resources from non-industrialized countries.” In the 1980s, this was 
generally true of financial flows between non-industrialized countries and the IMF 
and ‘World Bank’; in 1986-1987, it was the result of U.S. ‘aid’ to Africa’s 29 poor- 
est countries.** Latin America was the first region where the net direction of overall 
flow of ‘aid’ was reversed.” In the early 1990s, Indonesia’s total ‘aid’ repayments 
also exceeded its inflows (and in 1970-1977, foreign direct investment led to net 
capital outflows, as happened so often).*° The fact that public debt abroad was 
more than offset by private capital exports, mostly by Africans (though not in Mali 
and only marginally in Tanzania), has given rise to the thesis that “Africa [is] a 
net creditor”.*’ This may also indicate large private appropriations of foreign ‘aid’ 
funds and the socialization of liabilities. In summary, the impact of international 
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‘aid’ resource flows on rural areas was limited, the harm to the poor probably out- 
weighed the benefit, but this harm’s extent is hard to measure. 

No doubt, the four countries in my case studies were subjected to imperialism. 
They were entangled in an international trade system that undervalued agricul- 
tural products and overvalued technology, and industrialized nations had written its 
tules. Eventually, they were heavily in debt. The two African countries had struc- 
tural adjustment policies imposed on them from abroad; the two Asian countries 
were under considerable foreign pressure. Foreign powers tried to influence the 
agricultural and social policies of all of them. U.S. blackmail against Bangladesh 
in 1974 was murderous. 

However, one needs to be more specific about what kind of imperialism this 
was. Resource flows were primarily public money from industrialized nations 
channeled through bilateral organizations, international organizations, and, to a 
lesser degree, NGOs. As Issa Shivji wrote in 1976, “imperialism itself has become 
multilateral”.°® Later, this multilateral state imperialism was modified. Under the 
influence of neoliberalism, official ‘donors’ in the 1980s and 1990s turned to 
channeling somewhat larger funds than before through NGOs as cherished pri- 
vate entities, “less bureaucratic, non-corrupt and more efficient”.”” NGOs offering 
microcredit, fostering entrepreneurship among the poor, matched the neoliberal 
agenda in particular. Most of them were subsidized.‘' 

Official ‘aid’ often came with political conditions, which is unsurprising given 
what ‘partners’ were involved. The ‘World Bank’ and USAID practiced aid con- 
ditionality already in the 1960s; in the 1980s, they did so more openly.” But these 
conditions were difficult to enforce, and the policy coordination among ‘donors’ 
that ubiquitous aid consortia made possible had its limits. Nonetheless, such con- 
ditionality sometimes killed people in large numbers, as it did in the Bangladesh 
famine in 1974. To some degree, food scarcity in 1972-1975 was crafted. 

By contrast, foreign private investment and other business interest in all four 
countries was small, less than ODA inflows, especially for agribusiness.® Private 
investment was greater in Indonesia than in the other three but still restricted.“ In 
fact, the 1950s to the early 1970s was a period of private foreign divestment. In the 
1960s, colonialists left Mali and Tanzania, some foreign firms were nationalized, 
and many so-called ‘South Asians’ driven out of Tanzania; Bangladesh expelled 
Pakistanis and seized their property in 1971-1972; and Indonesia nationalized 
Dutch companies in the 1950s and 1960s.°° In all four countries, the economic 
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importance of foreign-owned plantations decreased. In none were contract farming 
or foreign land grabbing big issues in the 1970s and 1980s, and in three this has 
remained so. (Land grabbing started to play a major role in Indonesia in the 1990s 
and a smaller one in Tanzania in the 2000s because of the agrofuel boom.) 

What about trade? In general, non-industrialized countries became much less 
important markets for agribusiness than some had envisioned. However, grain- 
trading companies did expand their markets and found long-term customers in Asia 
and Africa, which imported 73 million and 23 million tons of grain, respectively, 
in 1983, about half of world imports.” The majority of these purchases were com- 
mercial transactions. Most went to urbanites, who came to consume more wheat 
and corn than traditional staples, unlike many rural dwellers. Foreign engineering 
firms also made a lot of money building fertilizer factories in Indonesia, Bang- 
ladesh and Tanzania. But foreign pesticide and fertilizer producers’ sales in the 
four were smaller; foreign seed companies had almost no presence in their seeds 
markets; and agricultural machinery companies did little business. Technically and 
in terms of service it was often unsatisfactory what foreign firms offered. In sum- 
mary, transnational agribusiness was incapable of penetrating the countryside in 
non-industrialized nations (see Chapter 6). 


Economic changes 


The intensification of farming in Bangladesh, Indonesia, Mali and Tanzania was a 
long process. The outcome of this process differed widely and cannot be reduced 
to a common denominator. All of the four countries were characterized by peasant 
farming. The adoption of new technologies and production methods was almost 
always slower than expected, involved only some of the farms and areas, and it 
did not guarantee large production increases where it did occur. Tanzania did not 
significantly expand its use of improved seed varieties, fertilizers or traction and 
saw no major increase in yields or per capita production. In Indonesia, yields for 
several crops went up substantially, but especially for irrigated rice through high- 
yielding varieties, a higher use of fertilizers and pesticides, with the greatest gains 
in the 1970s and 1980s. A similar development occurred in Bangladesh only in the 
1990s and 2000s. In Mali, production increases were less steep than in these two 
Asian countries, for the most part in the 1980s and 1990s, for corn, sorghum, mil- 
let and later for rice, but higher yields were not the prime drivers of the increases; 
most was the result of acreage expansion, the increased use of draught animals and 
manure. 


Mali. But while there were many traders among most of them, this was not the case for the ‘Biharis’, 
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The picture changed over time: between 1970-1972 and 1982-1984, Tanzania 
and Indonesia saw a spectacular rise in grain production; Bangladesh made sub- 
stantial gains, but Mali little. In per capita terms, Indonesia’s production rose over 
40 percent, Tanzania’s about 18 percent, and Bangladesh’s about 2 percent, but 
Mali’s production fell by 3 percent.‘* 

There were also strong regional variations. In Mali, grain production rose much 
more in some zones of irrigated as well as rainfed agriculture than in others (in 
rainfed areas, it increased notably in combination with cotton production). Rainfed 
areas in Indonesia — on many outer islands — produced less of a success story than 
irrigated rice. In Tanzania, the southern highlands emerged as the new center of 
national grain production, but other areas were in decline. In general, intensive 
farming methods were rarely applied to rainfed agriculture and to certain crops, 
like cassava and millet, that were deemed backward. Even for rice in South and 
Southeast Asia, the adoption rates of technologies considered ‘modern’ were low in 
rainfed areas.‘ Intensification was regionally and locally uneven, which produced 
inequality. However, whether large, medium or small peasants adopted new tech- 
nologies and methods first and which did so most completely is unclear. Because 
they invested the most labor, the latter tended to produce the most per unit area.” 

In each of the four countries, animal production was a sideshow of development 
policies. Mali was part of the epicenter in this field — about half of all pastoralists 
worldwide lived in Western Africa in the 1970s. None of the case-study countries 
experienced a breakthrough in the productivity of pastoralism in terms of meat or 
milk production or herders’ incomes. Summing up pastoral development policies 
in Africa, Walter Goldschmidt said: “Nothing seems to work”.’! But in all four, cat- 
tle provided crucial animal labor, organic fertilizer for staple food production and 
fuel for cooking. In Bangladesh, and Mali, since the 1980s, agricultural practice 
approximated pre-industrial integrated crop-animal production. 

The extent to which technical inputs were adopted in the production of staples 
was different among the four countries, but input industries emerged in each. In the 
1970s and 1980s, Indonesia and Bangladesh were building large fertilizer indus- 
tries supplied by domestic sources of natural gas to meet domestic demand. And 
Bangladesh started to produce simple irrigation pumps. By contrast, Mali produced 
only some agricultural implements, like Tanzania which had a medium-sized ferti- 
lizer factory in addition. In all four countries, public institutions and international 
organizations ran programs to breed improved varieties of staple crops, which had 
some notable successes. And they all developed small food processing industries. 
Beyond food, sizable industries emerged in Indonesia and Bangladesh, but not Tan- 
zania and Mali; in Bangladesh, this concentrated on the textile sector, in Indonesia 
it was more diverse. 
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For the most part, visions of making an agriculture greatly intensified by techni- 
cal inputs drive capital accumulation in these countries did not come true. Indo- 
nesia may have come closest. To the extent that it did occur, capital was usually 
accumulated elsewhere than in staple food production: through migrant labor 
remittances, trade and control of business licenses, and through misappropriating 
government and ‘aid’ money. In agriculture, relatively few amassed capital through 
grain production, while many turned to raising vegetables and small livestock to 
earn additional income and to non-agricultural activities like food processing, 
trade, crafts, services and wage labor. This diversification of the sources of house- 
hold income, which occurred throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America, involved 
many women and many informal economic activities.” It was facilitated by sea- 
sonal variation in the demand for agrarian labor.” But it made few rich; most just 
managed to make a living. Eventually, development agencies, NGOs in particular, 
promulgated income diversification as the new solution to rural poverty.” 

In the process of capital accumulation, population size and density mattered. 
In Sub-Saharan Africa, low population densities and the resulting bad rural infra- 
structure made for poorly integrated markets.” Most of Africa’s “least developed 
countries” in 1980 had fewer than five million people.” As its population grew, 
Tanzania built a national market. It was easier for the more populous nations of 
Indonesia and Bangladesh to generate national markets and raise the capital needed 
to establish industries, and to evade impositions of foreign ‘donors’. 


South-south economic entanglements 


A central theme of this book is an attempt to integrate non-industrialized countries 
into the world economy. The case studies show its result was limited. And the 
resulting integration was no simple ‘north-south’ matter. As in many non-indus- 
trialized countries, the production of export crops was on the decline in Tanzania, 
Bangladesh and Indonesia, though not in Mali.” More generally, these countries’ 
export orientation was not strong. The growth of world trade slowed in 1970- 
1976.” Thus, the claim that family farms became more tightly integrated in global 
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agro-food complexes is doubtful.” As Lionel Cliffe put it, “the forces of interna- 
tional capital... are not . . . capable of fully transforming Africa’s forces or rela- 
tions of production”.® Foreign capital played little role when industries did emerge 
in Bangladesh, though a bigger one in Indonesia, and there was little foreign pri- 
vate investment in staple food-related industries. The one sector in which there was 
significant integration in the world economy for Mali, Bangladesh and Indonesia 
was labor migration after 1970 (chronologically and in terms of the share of the 
affected population in the order listed). With support of international organizations, 
the three supplied cheap labor for foreign industrial and service sectors, but the 
main destinations of their emigrants were not Europe or North America but A frica 
and Asia. 

These migration patterns are part of a broader, nearly worldwide process of 
continental socioeconomic integration.®' Stronger continental integration has also 
become apparent from the growing importance of trading partners in the same 
region, which is now being discussed as “polycentric” world trade and a new geog- 
raphy of trade, an aspect that I cannot cover here in detail.’ Other trends could 
be cited, including in private and public foreign investment. Although there is not 
enough room here to explain this in detail, I think this is part of the emergence 
of two distinct, though interrelated, spheres of the world economy, or two world 
economies, if you like. 

In this context, though the development policies of industrialized nations did 
help to keep the countries of my case studies capitalist and politically stable (in 
particular, as dictatorships), they were much less able to control their capital accu- 
mulation and the related economic processes, for the four pursued their own eco- 
nomic paths and strengthened their integration within the Afro-Asian economic 
area.” This owed more to the initiative of many individuals than to formal inter- 
governmental south-south cooperation. The vision of an integration of post-colo- 
nial states in the global economic system at favorable terms laid down in plans 
for a New International Economic Order of 1974* did not come true. This was a 
vision of globalization developed by non-industrialized countries, but it called on 
industrial nations to end economic protectionism, which they never did. Facing 
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their continued protectionism (including agricultural subsidies and new obstacles 
to labor migration put up by them) and limited interest of their private industry in 
exports and investment, non-industrialized countries turned to continental integra- 
tion instead. 

The general argument of this book is that policies of poverty reduction through 
the small peasant approach often reproduced hunger in non-industrialized countries 
but less through the activities of international big business than through complex 
processes of internal capital accumulation driven by their national development 
policies as well as capital inflows through ODA. 


Africa versus Asia: a useful comparison? 


It has become fashionable to frame ‘development’ issues through comparing Asia 
and Africa: success versus failure, accumulation versus non-accumulation, and 
progress versus hunger. This framing presents Africa as the continent of hunger 
and the “last frontier of capitalism’’.® It is true that since the 1980s famines have 
persisted in Africa but not in Asia (with few exceptions).®° Also, many have argued 
that poverty in Africa grew markedly in absolute and relative terms but fell in parts 
of Asia in the 1980s and 1990s.?’ However, in 2004, the percentage of children 
under five who were underweight was still higher in Indonesia (28 percent) than 
Tanzania (22 percent), and though in Mali it was higher (33 percent), Bangladesh 
was far worse (48 percent). In general, South Asia surpassed Sub-Saharan Africa 
(46 percent vs. 28 percent). Over half of the world’s underweight young children 
lived in four Asian countries: India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Indonesia. The same 
was true for women in the 1990s, that is, other world regions were worse affected 
by undernutrition than Africa.“ The bulk of food ‘aid’ was redirected from Asia 
to Africa in the 1980s, when Sub-Saharan countries’ grain imports were still a 
fraction of Asian countries’ but rose to similar per capita levels.” If Africa is the 
continent of famine, Asia continues to be the chronic hunger continent. 

Staple farming was greatly intensified in parts of Asia but hardly at all in Africa 
(see Chapter 5). Increases in cereal yields per unit area under cultivation in Africa 
and Asia differed markedly in 1960-1980: Mali and Tanzania were in the low- 
est category of 0-0.5 percent annual increases while Bangladesh and India had 
annual growth between 2 percent and 2.5 percent, and Indonesia was over 3 per- 
cent. Unlike in much of Asia, grain production increased in Sub-Saharan Africa 
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primarily because of expansion in the acreage under cultivation.” The introduc- 
tion of input packages for rice, millet, and sorghum in Sub-Saharan Africa in the 
1970s failed to increase production.”' Fertilizer use per unit area cultivated grew 
by more than five times in Asia in 1968-2002, but Sub-Saharan Africa’s much 
lower level of use only doubled in the same period and stagnated at between 7 
kilograms and 10 kilograms per hectare after 1982.” One reason for the stagnation, 
even according to the ‘World Bank’, was the elimination of subsidies.” Produc- 
tion drives like Ghana’s Operation Feed Yourself and Nigeria’s Operation Feed the 
Nation channeled most of their inputs to larger farmers.” In 1962-1997, the rise 
in the land under irrigation in Sub-Saharan Africa paralleled Asia’s, but the total 
acreage stayed very low.” 

Some of the differences concerning intensification have been attributed to dif- 
ferences in general conditions. Contrary to in much of Asia, small agriculturalists 
in Sub-Saharan Africa lacked labor, not land. Thus, they sought to increase their 
profit per worker, not per unit of area cultivated, and, consequently, adopted exten- 
sive rather than intensive farming.” Accordingly, some have disputed the widely 
held view that Sub-Saharan Africa was overpopulated.?’ Africa (unlike South Asia 
and China) maintained large land reserves, with only the best soils under cultiva- 
tion — 6 percent of the total area (even less in semi-arid West Africa) — and left 
fallow for long periods. In some areas (including in Tanzania), these fallow sys- 
tems came under pressure from rural population growth in the 1980s.°* Thus, one 
would have expected fertilizer use to rise. Because of this selective use of land, the 
quantity of arable land per farm worker was not much higher than in Asia: 1.2-1.5 
hectares in various parts of Sub-Saharan Africa compared to 1 hectare in India and 
0.7 hectares in Indonesia, also a country with large land reserves.” Farmers plowed 
more to cultivate larger areas than to raise yields. But animal traction remained 
uncommon in Tanzania and parts of Mali, perhaps because farmers there did not 
have to clear many trees.'”° 

Many trace the difference with respect to intensive farming to policy differ- 
ences on the two continents. However, my case studies indicate no major policy 
difference. The agricultural policies of most African countries changed after 
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1986: governments cut subsidies and raised producer prices. If at all, a minor 
difference could be found in the fact that some Asian governments maintained 
such subsidies longer.'” Agricultural taxes were low in Asia, but African govern- 
ments also greatly reduced them in the 1970s.'® One difference may be found in 
more frequent currency devaluations, as in Indonesia if compared to Nigeria. But 
Indonesia was exceptional among oil exporting countries because the government 
reinvested a large percentage of the country’s oil export revenue into agriculture 
through subsidies for inputs like fertilizer.'°° If Africa, as many have argued, was 
disconnected from world trade and finance in the second half of the 20th century, ° 
this could also be linked to currency policies to some degree. 

In social terms, some have argued that ‘aid’ money disappeared through corrup- 
tion in both Asia and in Africa, but it was more often productively invested in the 
former than in the latter, where it was hoarded or used for private consumption.'?” 
Others have held that, unlike in Asia, in Africa, it was primarily the state through 
which elite-building worked, with high-level predatory bureaucrats tied to an urban 
clientele and buying agricultural land, real estate, commercial and manufacturing 
property, but not using it productively, and promoting development strategies that 
served only their own interests.'°* However, one sees the same pattern — and grow- 
ing bureaucracies — in Bangladesh and Indonesia. In 1990, they were among the 
six most corrupt countries in the world, according to a ranking.'” In David Enwer- 
emadu’s more sophisticated understanding of corruption, it can stimulate, rather 
than impede, economic growth, but more centralized ‘Asian’ and decentralized 
‘African’ forms of corruption have different effects and in Indonesia, for example, 
money earned through corruption was more often productively invested than in 
Africa.''° In general, however, the Africa—Asia juxtaposition is too general for use- 
ful explanation. ‘Africa’ is no causation and no argument. '"! 


Social change 


The whole point of the small peasant approach, as it was advertised, was a fairly 
equitable growth of incomes and of food production to tackle the problems of 
extreme poverty and hunger. What transpired was not even close. Instead, its 
infusions of capital into the countryside in the name of development were often 
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appropriated by better-off people and local public figures. This fueled social ine- 
quality, which tended to exacerbate hunger. 

The picture had some variations. In Bangladesh, as in India, farms continued to 
shrink, the number of the landless rose, the polarization between minifundists and 
wealthy peasants worsened, and rural wages remained very low.'’” Inequality also 
grew in Indonesia in the 1970s, though the average farm size remained constant, 
but, arguably, the 1980s brought some gains in rural wages and equality. Roughly 
speaking, 10 percent of rural households owned 50 percent of the agricultural land 
in Bangladesh and Java in the 1970s. Mali and Tanzania underwent some social 
differentiation, which was reflected in diverging farm sizes, but they had less land- 
lessness and inequality than the other two. 

Cooperatives illustrate the tendency toward inequality. Especially in the 1970s, 
they were intended to provide ‘modern’ inputs to small farmers, who could then 
begin to accumulate capital.''* In Bangladesh, Mali and Tanzania, if one regards the 
ujamaa program as a failure of producer cooperatives, cooperatives were state- 
supported vehicles of individual accumulation by means of illegal appropriation 
at the expense of others, rather than catalysts of collective accumulation. This was 
the case in many countries. One observer noted that where cooperatives thrived at 
all they 


have emphasized stratification and resulted in rewards for the ‘notables’ and 
‘big men’ of rural society as distinct from the humble farmers. ‘Cooperatives 
are for big men’, ‘cooperatives are for the rich’, are remarks to be found all 
too commonly, not only in East Africa but in India, and in Latin America.''* 


According to another, “the history of cooperatives in South Asia has been as mel- 
ancholy as that of all the other development institutions. Cooperatives also have 
almost invariably been taken over (or even initiated in the first place) by village 
elites in their own interest”.''® Most of them did not reduce poverty and increased 
conflict instead of production.'!® “As a result, in some parts of Africa, co-operative 
is considered a dirty word by the local people”.''” According to Gavin Williams, 
“Tthe] World Bank recognises that cooperatives have been costly and inefficient, 
and that they have benefitted traders, landlords and richer farmers”.''* A critic 
of this view asserted that cooperatives were popular with villagers in the Sahel and 
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cited authors according to whom claims that cooperatives disadvantaged the poor- 
est were “not always true”. This was not a far-reaching statement. 

The argument that development and foreign ‘aid’ in general had little economic 
impact but instead further empowered governments and state machineries and that 
the “expansion of state power” was its aim is unpersuasive. It is beyond doubt that 
‘development aid’ strengthened regimes, and often dictatorships, but if it served 
the interests of an “extractive ‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie’ ”,™? what did it extract and 
where did those resources go? According to a more cautious variation of the argu- 
ment, “classical capitalist accumulation is a brutal process” that led to a “concen- 
tration of resources by the powerful” in Africa. They invested only some of their 
misappropriations in productive sectors, and “it is likely that the profitability of 
these enterprises will depend” on subsidies, grants, state quotas and cheap credit." 
It seems that in Africa more of governments’ budgets went to pay state employees 
than in Asia or Latin America.'” 

But resource inflows from development policies were not misappropriated by 
one clearly delineated group, nor did many families succeed to found rich dynas- 
ties this way. As the case of Bangladesh shows, considerable downward social 
mobility among the wealthy after some time prevented this and limited capital 
concentration in the countryside. 

Despite rural social differentiation, the tendency of households to diversify their 
sources of income prevented the much-discussed ‘death of the peasantry’.'” In the 
1970s, income diversification was not new, but possibly accelerated." It also pre- 
vented, by and large, the emergence of large estates, on the one hand, and a rural 
proletariat, with class-consciousness and its associated organizations, on the other 
hand.'”° Many peasants were not dispossessed of all their land, and thus of all of 
their means of production, as in the primitive accumulation of capital, according to 
Marx.'? (But the small-scale agriculture and local economies that emerged were 
not necessarily good news ecologically.) The peasantry had been too heterogene- 
ous to constitute a social class, it became even more differentiated and included 
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part-time farmers. Similar things can be said about rural merchants and, perhaps, 
even the landless.'”” Whether the deepening social disparities in the countryside 
amounted to class differentiation is open to debate.'”* The struggles and infighting 
there have made a mockery of romanticizing myths of village unity." And where 
some presumed the existence of a one-way road from subsistence to market, for 
rural dwellers there was always a chance to go back to a great deal of self-supply.'*° 
The social relations that resulted from processes influenced by the small farmer 
approach were complex and more monetized than before but blurred. It is charac- 
teristic that the largest part of the proletarianization of Malians, Bangladeshis and 
Indonesians was dislocated abroad in the Persian Gulf area, Southeast Asia, and the 
plantations and cities of Cöte d’Ivoire. 
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12 Projections and predictions 


Imaginations of the future 


This is the first of three chapters which offer general observations that place the 
findings of this study within broader contexts. This chapter reveals some basic 
structures of thought behind development policies to tackle the world food and 
hunger problems. It shows the technocratic outlook with which politicians and 
‘experts’ tried to solve social problems with technical means and their inability to 
control socioeconomic processes. 

In the course of my research for this project, the abundance of statements 
about the future in primary and secondary sources stood out. Imaginings of the 
future are intriguing and reveal a great deal about the mindset of their imaginers. 
Predictions are fascinating, of course, because of their contrasts with reality, 
historical actors’ perplexingly wrong and sometimes absurd expectations and 
plans that never came true.’ This is why this chapter treats this subject as it 
pertains to hunger and ‘development’ a bit more systematically. In doing so, 
imaginations of the future are used not only as a topic but also as an approach, 
a gateway to make new insights accessible. I begin with some insights from the 
conceptual literature. 

People cannot predict the future. So dubious is prophecy that St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, USA, had an ordinance until 1987 that prohibited predicting the 
future for money.” One reason is the lack of sources. In addition, as Reinhart 
Koselleck has argued, “things in the future principally elude our experience”. 
There are only “patterns of processes” whose likely repetition helps us.* There- 
fore, experts may have some competence to anticipate future iterations of recur- 
ring processes but progressive ones are especially hard to predict. Accordingly, 
most present-day historians, though not most economic historians, reject the 
idea that there are laws of history. 

Another problem is that futurists have never agreed upon their methods. Often 
there is an eclectic mix without “anything like a coherent whole”.* The choice of 
method appears often murky and arbitrary. (Fortune tellers have no universally 
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accepted method either — they read palms and coffee dregs and consult the stars, 
cards, crystal balls, sacrificial blood, etc.°) 

By the 1960s, forecasting used computers and claimed to be scientific, but, arguably, 
the resulting flood of data restricted what could be imagined and limited the period of 
anticipation mostly to 10-30 years. In other words, through professionalization, pre- 
dictions became technical in character and limited in temporal reach, whereas utopias 
disappeared.° One explanation of this limitation of future possibilities that were consid- 
ered lies in mental implications of the threat of nuclear annihilation.’ As a result, many 
predictions have been “strikingly poor [. . .] in political-sociological terms” 

If there were discernible methods for forecasts and predictions that I mention 
in this chapter, many were based on little more than trend extrapolations. Such 
trend projections can be tricky. For example, one author argued in 1983 that at the 
then-current growth rates the People’s Republic of China would need 2,900 years 
to close the gap in gross national product per capita with the OECD countries.’ 
Some of the forecasters employed historical analogies, and a few used scenarios. 
A common tool in futures studies, scenarios, which are often combined with com- 
puter simulations, are arguably merely stories or imagined situations.'® One theo- 
rist has argued that futurists do not produce knowledge but “visions of plausible 
alternative futures”.'' Other methods of futurists like game theory, chaos theory, 
decision-making models and input-output analysis play no role in this chapter. '? 

In parts of the text that follows, I focus on the 1970s, a peculiar period that 
offered little to optimists. As Edouard Kodjo, an homme de lettres and Togo’s 
young Minister of Finance, put it at the annual meeting of the IMF’s Board of 
Governors in October 1974: 


And, so, the time of disenchantment has come . . . Where are the promises 
of yesteryear for a world in perpetual expansion? What has become of the 
assurances so often renewed by our experts who by an extrapolation and 
in an idyllic vision of past trends produced figures of constant reassurance 
for the future? I seek in vain, in the present figures reflecting a somewhat 
dour actuality and an increasingly harsh reality, the hope awakened in our 
hearts only recently by the adoption — in time of euphoria — of a new strategy 
for economic development. But now is the time for gnashing of teeth and 
disillusionment.’ 
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Doomsday prophecies 


There were a lot of drastic warnings about imminent huge hunger disasters. In 
the 1960s, such Cassandran calls were often connected with Malthusian concerns 
about the rapid growth of world population (which, in fact, started to slow after 
1970). Some authors, like C. P. Snow, predicted the beginning of local famines, or 
even a world-wide famine, for 1975. Such prophecies generated much publicity 
and were taken up by influential figures like ‘World Bank’ President Robert McNa- 
mara in order to promote their policies.'* Others expected “the ‘food crunch’ to 
strike the world” in “1980-1985” and were surprised when it seemed to arrive ear- 
lier.'5 According to William and Paul Paddock, some countries had a future while 
others simply had none.'‘ The fashionable framing of threats as “world problems” 
suggested universality, shared human interests and depoliticized the ‘problem’.'” 

The number and ominousness, though not the accuracy, of such doomsday 
prophecies increased during the world food crisis. Many were very general. Many 
authors were would-be experts or activists who called for food aid and the large- 
scale use of agricultural inputs. Norman Borlaug, a plant geneticist and winner of 
the Nobel Prize for Peace in 1970, spoke of the possibility that “tens of millions” 
would starve to death in the near future,'® and, according to a press report, he said 
that the world had come very close to losing 50 million to 60 million lives through 
famine in 1973." Sri Lanka referred to Borlaug’s warning that 20 million people 
could die of hunger in 1975 in its proposal to the World Food Conference for the 
founding of a World Fertilizer Fund.” Similarly, the law professor and land reform 
expert Roy Prosterman warned of 10 million to 30 million deaths from hunger 
and related diseases within 12 months, beginning in September 1973.7! During a 
plenary session of the World Food Conference on 11 November 1974, NGOs pre- 
dicted 10 million deaths from starvation within the following six months without 
food aid.” Fortunately, none of these predictions came true. 

According to a West German newspaper report, a 1976 study by the newly 
founded International Food Policy Research Institute in Washington concluded on 
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the basis of a computer model that a world famine, worse than all previous crises, 
was inevitable.” The threat of the coming calamity seemed to grow with the author’s 
lack of expertise. In the same year, the second major computer-based study com- 
missioned by the Club of Rome predicted that a major hunger crisis would begin 
in the early 1980s, peak around 2010, and 500 million children would die in South 
Asia by 2025.” In 1990, two other authors were still anticipating several hundred 
million excess deaths from hunger by 2020.” A German journalist reporting on the 
World Food Conference in 1974 predicted that, in total, “some 20, 50, 100 million 
people more” than the 40 million that would do so ‘normally’ “will starve to death” 
by the end of that year (and presumably in the near future).?° The author and activist 
Lester Brown, known for his alarmism, predicted even a rising global death rate for 
1974, contrary to the opposite long-term trend.” Topping these wild exaggerations, 
the 120 scientists participating in the Second International Conference on Environ- 
mental Future in 1977 declared that “the death by starvation of a thousand million 
people can well be the final tragedy of this century”.”® The numbers were meant to 
shock audiences into action, but they may have numbed them instead. 

Others closer to actual events had similar concerns. Sadly, the warning of the 
former food minister of Bangladesh during the world food crisis that one million 
of his compatriots could die within the next six weeks without additional food aid 
was not very far off the mark, if related to a period of some months.” After a trip 
to Bangladesh in January 1975, Guy Stringer, an important figure in Oxfam, wrote 
of his “terrifying thought [. . .] that what is happening in Bangladesh to-day may be 
the pattern for other countries of S.[outh] E.[ast] Asia in the 1980s”.*° 


Food gap projections 


Most of the warnings I have quoted were public statements with no discernible 
empirical basis or relation to actual policy. Projections of non-industrialized coun- 
tries’ required grain imports were better founded. The most publicized were in the 
preparatory documents for the World Food Conference in 1974, which was based 
on FAO data, and in parallel studies by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. What 
made these studies influential was their forecasts that by 1985 non-industrialized 
countries would need to import large amounts of food, for which they would not be 
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able to pay, thus aggravating the food and hunger problems. In fact, the predicted 
food gap became the yardstick by which to measure these problems. That such 
a future needed to be preempted became the basis for policies to raise food pro- 
duction, especially that of small producers, in non-industrialized countries. (These 
policies would, in turn, require other imports to rise, for example, pesticides, which 
increased fivefold in 1985 compared to 1970-1971.)°' 

The core of the forecasts for the World Food Conference in 1974 (made by a 
team largely consisting of FAO members and building on FAO data) was that non- 
industrialized countries would need to import a net quantity of 85 million tons of 
grain (or 100 million tons gross) in 1985 without being able to pay for most. There- 
fore, they needed to increase their food production.” The USDA anticipated a need 
of probably 52-78 million tons, depending on the scenario, and it calculated the 
deficit for capitalist non-industrialized countries, which was their main political 
concern.* A large share of these imports would go to Asia, with India and Bang- 
ladesh alone accounting for one-third.** Sub-Saharan Africa would need relatively 
little wheat and rice but 21 million tons of coarse grains in the early 2000s.*° (One 
unspecified UN study predicted that Sub-Saharan Africa would need to import 
the fantastic quantity of 203 million tons of cereal grains by 2000, another pre- 
dicted 50 million tons.**) In 1976, the World Food Council expected that in 1985, 
India would need grain imports of 16.8 million tons, Bangladesh 5.5 million tons, 
Indonesia 8.67 million tons, and Tanzania 0.9 million to 1.1 million tons.*” Other 
studies, for example, by the International Food Policy Research Institute in 1976, 
confirmed the FAO’s and USDA’s prognoses.** A manager in a grain-trading com- 
pany presented similar results.” 

Some experts criticized the assumptions of the FAO’s 1974 projections.*° And 
the CIA criticized the USDA’s projections as too “optimistic” (that is, the expected 
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deficit as too large).*! The methods were intransparent. FAO had used trend pro- 
jections based on unspecified factors; the USDA, while using a narrower data set, 
factored in prices but gave “absolutely no explanation” of its methods. An ana- 
lyst concluded that both studies “contain immeasurable biases and errors”, “give 
a wrong impression of scientificity and accuracy”, and “one is not sure of these 
projections having any particular meanings”. FAO and USDA had been in close 
contact over methods and findings, and the ‘World Bank’ was also consulted.** The 
OECD had been less cooperative with data because it doubted that forecasts were 
then possible.“ By contrast, FAO’s prognoses were very influential on the debates 
among general futurists. 

The FAO’s projections in 1974 were the latest in a long line that includes fore- 
casts for the Second World Food Congress (1970), the Indicative World Plan for 
Agricultural Development (1970), the undertaking on International Agricultural 
Adjustment (early 1970s), and afterwards “Agriculture: Toward 2000” (1981).* 
Therefore, some FAO officials considered another project, the Perspective Study 
on World Agricultural Development (PSWAD), which was first scheduled to be 
completed in 1975 and then in 1978, so senseless that one wrote a memo in which 
he referred to the study, which cost US$5 million and tied down many staff mem- 
bers, only as “the monster”.*’ The USDA had also conducted earlier studies; work- 
ing to advance grain exporting interests, department staff referred to situations 
of little demand in the world market as conservative version and those of great 
demand (which could be food crises) as “optimistic”.** Already in 1967, an OECD 
report on the global food problem, which included predictions for 1980 and even 
2050, argued that intensified farming was the only solution.” 

A closer look at earlier forecasts shows that neither the prospects nor the fig- 
ures or recipes in 1974 were new. In 1963, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman reported to the FAO Conference his department’s projections that non- 
industrialized countries would face a major food gap by 1980 and that world trade 
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needed to be expanded.* In 1966, Freeman told a congressional committee that 
non-industrialized countries would need to import, but would not be able to pay 
for, 62 million tons of grain by 1980, so that the USA had to expand their food pro- 
duction.*! The USDA’s Economic Research Service in 1966 even expected a gap 
of 88 million tons by 1985,” almost exactly the FAO’s prediction in 1974. In 1965, 
FAO also anticipated large imports by non-industrialized countries in 1985.°° Both 
the FAO and USDA made projections in 1971; the USDA foresaw large imports (in 
two of three scenarios), the FAO did not.” 

Despite all efforts to prevent it, food imports actually rose to the magnitude 
envisioned in 1974 (but, contrary to the forecasts, most were bought on com- 
mercial terms). FAO experts concluded in 1982 that non-industrialized countries’ 
imports were exactly in line with the trend predicted earlier.* But by 1980, food 
imports had risen primarily in so-called ‘middle-income’ countries, less so in ‘low- 
income’ states.’ At that point, FAO and USDA predicted a slower growth until 
1990 and 2000.°’ In 1988-1989 and 1989-1990, non-industrialized countries actu- 
ally imported 117 million and 121 million tons of grain." In 1995, this fell to 
106.4 million tons, 9.8 million tons of which Sub-Saharan Africa imported, and 
in 2000, the total figure was 88 million tons.” Overall world trade in cereals stag- 
nated from 1980-1981 to 1991-1992 at around 200 million tons. In 2011-2012, it 
reached 270 million tons.® More or less linear projections could not predict such 
hold-ups, turns and twists. 


Grandiose promises 


In stark contrast to such gloomy outlooks were solemn declarations of intent to 
eradicate world hunger within specific, relatively short time periods. The best 
known was Henry Kissinger’s proclamation at the World Food Conference in 1974 
of the “bold objective” “that within a decade no child will go to bed hungry, that 
no family will fear for its next day’s bread”.*' Kissinger’s words were included in 
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a conference resolution and became in substance FAO policy.‘ The ILO’s World 
Employment Conference in 1976 envisioned the worldwide satisfaction of basic 
human needs by 2000.°% In line with that, the World Food Council declared in 1981 
that it was “no longer feasible” to eradicate hunger by 1984, and the new target 
date was 2000. 

Already in 1976, some in the FAO had internally called meeting the goal of 
1984 a “quasi-impossible task”; the USDA came to the same conclusion in 1977. 
One year before Kissinger’s pledge, FAO’s Director-General Boerma had actually 
rejected the FAO Council’s call for a program to eliminate world hunger within a 
decade as unrealistic, stating that it was a complex problem that could not be solved 
through raising food production and feeding and educational programs alone but, 
since poverty was the primary cause of hunger, required a holistic approach.‘ This 
means that some adopted the goal in 1974 knowing full well that it was unrealis- 
tic. Boerma’s successor Saouma told the press in 1978 that the number of hungry 
people was rather on the rise and the goal of solving the world hunger problem was 
attainable, but only after policy changes and “perhaps” only after 1985. Simi- 
larly, but with a wider time frame, ‘World Bank’ President McNamara had called 
in 1973 for the eradication of malnutrition by the end of the century but had come 
to doubt the goal’s feasibility by 1978. In 1995, ‘the Bank’ rather anticipated a 
rise in the number of people living in extreme poverty by 2000. In 1981, the FAO 
predicted that, if trends continued, the number of malnourished people would grow 
from 1974-1976 to 1990 and further to 2000 and that the rising trend in calorie 
intake in 90 non-industrialized countries would level off in the 1990s.” 

According to a 1993 expert estimate, half of all deaths of children under five 
were still due to malnutrition.” In the 1990s, aims became more modest though 
not less lofty.” For example, in 1992, the International Conference on Nutrition 
in Rome, attended by representatives of many national governments and NGOs, 
pledged to eliminate deaths from famine but only to “reduce substantially” 
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starvation and “chronic hunger”. More influential was the declaration of the 
World Food Summit in Rome in 1996 to reduce the number of hungry people by 
half by 2015 (although the FAO had warned in a preparatory document that the 
figures could rise until 2010). Likewise, the first of the UN Millennium Devel- 
opment Goals of 2000 was to reduce extreme poverty and the proportion of the 
world’s population suffering from malnutrition by half from 1990 to 2015.” These 
goals were also not met,” although this time the UN at least made some propagan- 
distic efforts to pursue them after their declaration. In absolute terms, the figures 
fluctuated around 800 million (with a peak in the late 2000s), and proportionally 
malnourishment decreased more slowly than predicted. FAO’s Director-General 
Jacques Diouf said at another meeting on the world food situation in 2008 that the 
Millennium Goal on halving hunger by 2015 was not attainable and “more realistic 
was now the year 2150”.”” 

But pronouncements continued. In 2005, Jeffrey Sachs, a former ‘World Bank’ 
advisor, announced that if the world followed his prescription it would “end 
extreme poverty by 2025” (extreme poverty was often viewed as congruous with 
undernutrition).”* Echoing Kissinger, Malawi’s President Bingu wa Mutharika 
asked in his acceptance speech as the chairman of the Assembly of the African 
Union in February 2010 the members “to share the dream that five years from now 
no child in Africa should die of hunger and malnutrition. No child should go to 
bed hungry. I realize that this is an ambitious dream but one that can be realized”.” 
Sonia Gandhi, the chair of India’s Congress Party, announced in 2013, shortly 
before elections, a US$4 billion program to end hunger in India.*° And the United 
Nations’ Sustainable Development Goals of 2015 again included the objective of 
eradicating world hunger and malnutrition altogether by 2030, as goal no. 2.°' This 
fact raises severe doubts about the Sustainable Development Goals in their entirety. 
David Beasley, the World Food Programme’s director, objected already in 2017 
that this had no chance of success unless the world’s gravest violent conflicts were 
ended.” 

None of these proclamations seems to have been based on scientific studies. 
They were mere political declarations, usually imposed by politicians at summits 
or high-profile conferences. The recurring failure illustrates, first, the limits to 
reforming the world’s capitalist system. Inequality is inherent to capitalism, and 
it causes mass hunger. As this study indicates, global capitalism cannot solve the 
world hunger problem. But its proponents do not, and cannot, acknowledge that; 
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so they are prone to making new empty promises. Moreover, their regular repeti- 
tion served to mobilize resources, public opinion and institutional support, actually 
for a variety of goals. Those making pledges to end world hunger tried to gain 
legitimacy through it by looking like responsible leaders, but the history of these 
promises reveals just the contrary. Apparently it was of little concern to them that 
their plans would turn out as unrealistic.** These pledges were not plans and usually 
not operational; no authority directed their implementation, and at best there was 
some monitoring about the progress.** This may indicate that their real aims were 
different, tactical and very short term. 


Limits to planning 


Similar proclamations were made for nations, for example, to abolish poverty in 
India by 1985-1986 (by the Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry in 1978) 
and to end deaths from hunger in Niger (after the Kountché coup in 1974).% It was 
more common to declare the goal of national food self-sufficiency, for example, by 
Bangladesh’s Planning Commission in 1973 (for self-sufficiency by 1977-1978) 
and by the country’s president in 1979 (by 1985), by Tanzania’s government in 
1964, and again in 1978 (by 1981, when in reality the country would receive a 
record amount of food aid), several times by Indonesian authorities (for rice self- 
sufficiency in 1952 for 1956, in 1960 for 1968, in 1971 for 1974, and in around 
1980 for 1985), and in several West African countries (in 1972 within five to ten 
years).*° Mali pronounced such a goal in 1970 and even before.*’ 

By contrast, in its 20-year development plan of 1981, the government of Tanza- 
nia set social targets: a life expectancy of 60 (from 47) and an infant mortality rate 
of 50 per 1,000 (from 137 per 1,000). They were missed, by an even wider margin 
than when Indonesia pursued similar, though less long-term, objectives.** 
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Such declarations were partly for international consumption, but they also 
played a role in national politics, such as Indira Gandhi’s election campaigns 
on the theme of food self-sufficiency in India.® Although national pronounce- 
ments were more based on planning than those on a global level, few of the 
former became reality. One counterexample was Indonesia’s policy for rice self- 
sufficiency in the mid-1980s (although the U.S. agricultural attaché in 1978 said 
that reaching the goal, “(if ever) is many years away”).” In a wider sense, these 
failures demonstrate the inability of political actors to steer socioeconomic pro- 
cesses in non-industrialized capitalist (and socialist) countries.”! 

But nearly every government wanted to determine the future. The 1970s were 
still a period of planning euphoria. National planning — promoted by UN organiza- 
tions and industrialized nations (see Chapter 4) — was practiced by most non-indus- 
trialized nations.” This was also true for governments and other actors unsuspicious 
of communist leanings (see Chapter 4). Western European countries, the EEC, and 
the UN were especially engaged in planning in the 1960s.°? Only much later were 
some planning commissions disbanded, like India’s in 2014, after 64 years.” 

National plans were often unfulfilled because they were too ambitious. This 
was the case for all the targets of Bangladesh’s first five-year development plan.” It 
has also been claimed that structural deficiencies impeded the success of Bangla- 
desh’s development planning, particularly in the agricultural sector” (although part 
of the personnel was highly qualified and had experiences from within the Paki- 
stani planning authorities). Indonesia’s government’s five-year development plans 
were usually wrong, too, but sometimes targets were missed, sometimes exceeded, 
depending on oil proceeds.” Plans were not only predictions but also instruments 
of political steering, and as such they often failed, especially concerning matters 
of food and hunger. 

Sometimes long-term goals were formulated as well. Tanzania’s second five- 
year development plan in 1969 quoted President Julius Nyerere’s goal of a “trans- 
formation of Tanzania into an industrialized urban society”, which would take 
many decades if not several generations.” Tanganyika/Tanzania adopted 20-year 
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perspective plans in 1961 and 1981; Pakistan in 1965; Indonesia 25-year plans in 
1969 and 1994; and Mali had a long-term strategy to 2000 long ahead.” And in 
1998, Tanzania adopted the National Poverty Eradication Strategy for the period 
until 2025; in 1999, the Planning Commission formulated a Development Vision to 
2025, when Tanzania was to become a middle-income country. !° 

Large companies also practiced planning, and an analysis from the 1970s cred- 
ited some as the first institutions to develop centralized global plans.'®' However, 
one high-ranking manager expressed doubts about multinational companies’ abil- 
ity for planning their activities in non-industrialized countries because of the firms’ 
timidity and conservatism.'” 


Africa’s future 


Visions of Africa’s future in particular have oscillated between dark forebodings 
and boundless technocratic optimism. Africa became a projection screen for vari- 
ous ideas of many non-Africans. Predictions of its future reveal a great deal of 
helplessness even when their authors are driven by sentiments of omnipotence. 
Moreover, Africa has seemed both crucial and a challenge to development profes- 
sionals because of what they have considered its decline. In the public’s — and 
sometimes professionals’ — incorrect view, Africa has become the core of the world 
hunger and poverty problems. 

It was not always so. In the mid-1960s, the FAO expected Africa to be self- 
sufficient in food by 1985, its population would meet all calorie requirements, 
mechanization would raise agricultural productivity, and child mortality would fall 
drastically; only sufficient protein consumption was in doubt. '® (None of this came 
true.) In 1971, even a critical scholar and activist like René Dumont considered it 
possible that African food consumption in 2000 would approach the European level 
of 1970." The report of the Second World Food Congress hardly mentioned Afri- 
ca.'® This was still the expectation, when a U.S. newspaper speculated in 1975 that 
the center of the world food problem would move from South and Southeast Asia 
to Latin America. The FAO’s Indicative World Plan for Agriculture anticipated 
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in 1970 that Africa would only import small quantities of food in 1985 (in reality, 
the amount expected for 1985 was already exceeded in 1971).!°” 

However, the UN’s assessment in 1974, prior to the World Food Conference, 
predicted that Africa would produce only 45 percent of the food it would need in 
1985.'% A study for the U.S. President in 1980 forecasted a substantial decline in 
calorie consumption in Sub-Saharan Africa’s “developing” countries in 2000.'” 
Far more relevant, because it was like a guideline, was FAO’s 1981 study “Agri- 
culture: Toward 2000” which anticipated that the levels of fertilizer consumption 
and irrigation in Sub-Saharan Africa would remain extremely low in 2000, even 
under optimistic assumptions.''° In other words, FAO had no plans, and perhaps 
no aspirations, for intensification. CILSS in the Sahel did plan to greatly expand 
the irrigated area by 2000 in the name of food self-sufficiency,'"' though it failed to 
meet its target. Still, Africa’s future looked bleak to most actors. One ‘World Bank’ 
study in 1988 predicted that by 2000, Tanzania’s failing institutions would make 
the country incapable of distributing any food aid.'” 

The most radical prophecy for Africa’s countryside came from the world- 
system theorist Immanuel Wallerstein in 1976 and combined extreme gloom 
and profound optimism. Wallerstein foresaw a long depression for the capitalist 
world’s economy which would cause Africa’s “truly peripheral areas” to “bear 
the brunt of death from famine and major transformations of remaining popula- 
tions from rural areas to bidonvilles [shantytowns]”. Subsistence farming in Africa 
would completely collapse, “clearing the land of men”. But the “emptying of land 
areas” would “provide the space for an immense mechanization of African primary 
production” and pave the way for an epic economic resurgence founded on exports 
by 1990. After an unprecedented continental famine, great productivity — this was 
Wallerstein’s vision.'' 

Some African politicians portrayed their countries’ horizons as differing from 
other world regions. Tanzania’s president Nyerere purportedly remarked: “Some 
countries try to reach the moon: we try to reach the village”.''* But he also said, 
“We must run while others walk”, preaching accelerated ‘development’.'' This too 
represented African exceptionalism. 
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Short-term insecurity 


If plans often failed, adverse scenarios could not be escaped, unrealistic warnings 
flourished and long-term predictions turned out to be wrong, what about short-term 
forecasts? Jamie Pietruska has argued in her fundamental study that daily progno- 
ses of the weather, short-term predictions about market prices and harvests, as well 
as occultists’ foretellings, evolved in the USA in a “crisis of certainty” in the 1870s 
and 1880s — an uncertainty that came with the emergence of industrial society and 
modern capitalism.''® By now, such forecasting is taken to be relatively reliable, 
real progress in humankind’s efforts to know the future. 

However, in the early 1970s, there was much anxiety about the weather, which 
was often unpleasantly surprising in some areas of the world and made crop fore- 
casts difficult and changeable. “[N]ever before have we been so dependent on the 
success of a single crop”, said the agronomist Reynold Dahl in February 1974, 
and Robert Tetro wrote to the FAO of the “critical nature of the next months. Any 
shortfall of a major crop remains rather unthinkable!”''’ The extent of fear is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that in order to calm commodities markets and/or the public, 
the USDA published its U.S. harvest forecast for 1974 in October 1973, which was 
unusually early.''® This probably did not improve its accuracy, which may have led 
to new anguishes. In fact, an analysis of the USDA’s harvest forecasts for major 
wheat producing countries from 1966 to 1975 concluded that they were of low qual- 
ity, came late or never. A weak defense by the department’s Economic Research 
Service cited the atypical, hardly predictable crop variations in that period,''? which 
is the point here. Under such conditions, the new U.S. satellite surveillance, much 
discussed in the press, bore the promise of allowing for better crop forecasts, but 
there is little evidence that this improved their accuracy, though some considered 
it another dangerous instrument of international U.S. government and corporate 
control.!”° 

To use satellites was also under discussion for famine early warning systems!”! 
because of serious failures in 1972-1973. The FAO’s Early Warning System for 
Food Shortages, established in 1968, reported abnormal conditions accurately from 
early 1973 on, but failures to analyze the data and put them together to a broader 
picture led to few and slowly emerging actual measures.'” In 1972, the FAO was 
also testing a Medium Term Food Outlook program, but its director suggested 
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stopping it, of all times, in August 1972, weeks after the U.S.-Soviet grain deal that 
triggered the world food crisis. The FAO reformed the Early Warning System 
under international pressure in 1973-1974.'”* There were also suggestions for a 
system to gather information on the supply and demand of pesticides, in another 
attempt to control the future.'”® Later, early warning units proliferated, but they 
did not necessarily prevent famine. In the 1990s, the FAO, the World Food Pro- 
gramme, the U.S. Agency for International Development, the NGO Save the Chil- 
dren, the South African Development Community and the Club du Sahel were all 
running early warning systems in the Sahel.'”* 

The failure of early warning systems in the 1970s was, of course, also about the 
inability to see the coming of the world food crisis in the first place. This, too, was 
criticized as analysis failure.'”’ Even the high-ranking USDA officials who had in 
part crafted the crisis were surprised by their own ‘success’, measured in the rise of 
the value of U.S. grain exports." 

Market actors had their own difficulties to anticipate the even short-term future. 
In Bangladesh, grain traders are said to have overestimated negative factors, like 
crop failures and import reductions, and their “price forecasting errors” in 1974 
led them to hoard grain excessively, which was a major contributing factor to one 
of the deadliest famines in recent history.'” In contrast, in the USA in mid-Septem- 
ber 1972 (after the Soviet grain deal was known) traders in grain futures gravely 
underestimated price increases for wheat and soybeans (but not corn) within a 
year.'” There was much speculation in oats, corn and wheat but not sorghum or 
barley. (Futures turnover in the USA and Britain combined for the former was 
34 times, 12 times and 5 times the tonnage of international trade in those com- 
modities in 1973, respectively.)'*! Overall, the 1970s saw a breakthrough of futures 
trading in the USA, with many ordinary wealthy citizens participating.'” But as a 
contemporary observer noted, who missed long-term perspectives among many 
actors involved, “even the ‘futures’ market has a horizon of only one year”.! Nurul 
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Islam, once a member of Bangladesh’s planning commission, formulated it more 
radically: “Markets do not provide future perspectives’’.'*4 

The capitalist markets illustrated the dramatic turn of events and consequent 
uncertainty about the future in the 1970s. Such unpredictability may be in the 
nature of a crisis. Crop forecasts; famine early-warning systems; futures trading; 
and even the short-term forecasts of politicians, bureaucrats, experts and business- 
men were all on shaky ground and could no longer, as intended, relieve insecurity. 
Moreover, the larger picture was often unclear. Reality turned out to be too com- 
plex for forecasts. 


Nature undermines the future 


Serious doubts about basic assumptions in long-term planning arose in the 1970s. 
And some questioned the foundations of human existence. The decade’s insecurity 
re-awakened age-old fears that the climate was changing in ways that could harm 
food production and spell doom for many people. 

The World Meteorological Organization seemed to suggest that the climate was 
becoming unstable and extreme weather more frequent.'*° Most of today’s research- 
ers would agree. But after some years with lower temperatures, the prospect of 
global cooling gained broad publicity at the time. Although a recent study finds 
that global cooling was a marginal issue among scientists in the 1970s,'*° elsewhere 
it had some traction,'*’ and it seemed important enough to the CIA in 1974 to devote 
part of a study to it, which soon leaked out. It stated: “In a cooler and therefore 
hungrier world, the US’ near-monopoly position as food exporter would have an 
enormous, if not easily definable, impact on international relations. It could give 
the US a measure of power it never had before [. . .]”. “In bad years [. . .] Washing- 
ton would acquire virtual life and death power over the fate of the multitude of the 
needy”. Were the cooling significant, the fantasy continued, it would lessen agri- 
cultural production in the USSR and the People’s Republic of China, which “could 
have an enormous impact [. . .] on the world balance of power”. 

Another more sober CIA study that year spoke of theories of global cooling 
but argued that most climatologists did not believe that there was such a trend.'?? 
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Several U.S. government agencies sponsored a study of climate change in 1978 
that estimated the probability of significant cooling in the Northern hemisphere 
by 2000 at 10 percent. But several participants in an important conference, “The 
World Food and Energy Crises”, in New York state in 1974 believed in global 
cooling or other climate trends detrimental to food production, and the USDA’s 
1974 forecast for the world food situation until 1985 stated, referring to the Inter- 
departmental Panel for Atmospheric Sciences, that since temperatures were higher 
than in previous centuries a “return of the earth to cooler conditions is a realistic 
expectation over the long run”.'*' Over the very long run, this may be a truism, but 
current forecasts for the 21st century are quite different. 

Though there was considerable disagreement, many climatologists thought that 
the climate was changing somehow.'” There were worries that the monsoon in 
Southeast Asia would be moving southward.'*? Some observers saw a connection 
between a trend toward cooling and desertification because they assumed that cer- 
tain weather systems over the North Atlantic were moving south, which led to a 
drier climate in the West African Sahel. This assumption was also briefly discussed 
by the Rome Forum, a group of eminent experts at the World Food Conference.!“ 
Throughout the UN, including in the FAO and the Economic Commission for 
Africa, officials believed that the Sahara was expanding, a concern that culmi- 
nated in the 1977 UN Conference on Desertification." Oxfam observers took from 
a 1973 scholarly conference in London that the Sahel became drier, after more 
favorable conditions of the past two decades, and rains were “unlikely to increase 
again for anything up to 200 years”.!* Another researcher called the effects “cata- 
strophic and irreversible”.'” However, many researchers now believe that the 
Sahara did not expand, and, though the weather in the Sahel was drier in the 1970s 
and 1980s, including a prolonged drought, the climate there did not change in that 
period, and more humid weather returned in the 1990s resulting in extended plant 
coverage. !*8 
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It was also in the early 1970s that climatologists learned that el niño was a 
global, rather than a regional, phenomenon. The el nifio event in 1972 was the 
strongest in decades." 

Correspondingly to climate issues, opinions also differed as to whether the 
world food crisis, which is now commonly dated to 1972-1975, would be a brief 
spell of food shortages or whether it heralded a new age of scarcity to which the 
world had to adjust. In order to find out, U.S. National Security Advisor, Henry 
Kissinger, commissioned a study in 1973 that concluded the crisis was a short-term 
aberration.'*° However, Oris Wells, the FAO’s former Deputy Director-General, and 
Michel Fribourg, the chairman of Continental Grain, the world’s leading grain- 
trading company, believed that a new era of high grain prices and worldwide food 
difficulties had begun.'*! The Rome Forum and an article in Science in Decem- 
ber 1975 agreed.'? But the agricultural economist Willard Cochrane, writing for the 
U.S.-based National Planning Association in 1974, believed that it was impossible 
to say.'*? Historians will not be surprised to read that it was difficult for contempo- 
raries so close in time to events to determine if they constituted a turning point in 
history. What this uncertainty and concern do illustrate is a fundamental sense of 
disorientation and unease. 

The year 1972, when the world food crisis started, was also the year when the 
famous study Limits to Growth was published. This international bestseller, which 
gave a boost to environmentalism, argued on the basis of simple computer simula- 
tions conducted at MIT that the world’s finite resources and pollution problems 
required an end to the ideology of unlimited economic growth. Otherwise, and if 
population growth was not strongly reduced, there would be a global economic 
and social breakdown some decades ahead; concerning food, around the year 2025. 
Others expressed similar views at the time, for example, during the UN Conference 
on the Human Environment in Stockholm in 1972. Arguably, this helped to change 
fundamentally visions of the future of the capitalist world because it debunked the 
notion of never-ending progress.'*4 How, then, would the future look? What was left 
of it? 
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The very notion of ‘development’, which almost all relevant players have car- 
ried on using almost unchallenged from the early 1970s until today,'* was and is 
the only remaining discourse — perhaps except for the belief in technology — under 
the disguise of which the idea of progress has continued its life in bourgeois soci- 
eties." The notion assumes that all societies go through similar socioeconomic 
and political processes (modernization theory, though discredited, was, and is, thus 
very much alive), which implies that the future can be predicted. There is no doubt 
that ‘development’ is a powerful discourse. Nevertheless, it is an open question in 
how far individuals like peasants, sharecroppers and landless workers believed in 
‘development’ as a perspective and appropriated it.!°’ 

Population growth in the 1970s seemed to be another natural menace. Demo- 
graphic projections, usually based on solid and broad data and a long historical 
perspective, are often quite reliable. Instead of uncertainty, in the early 1970s, the 
problem rather appeared to be that trends were all too clear. The decade’s horror sce- 
narios about population growth and future starvation are — in a way — understandable, 
for growth rates in the 1960s were the highest in the 20th century. Some extrapola- 
tions thus slightly overestimated the world’s future population, but others were quite 
accurate. Population forecasts for 2000 ran from 6 to 8 billion, and the real figure was 
close to 6.1 billion. At the turn of the millennium, Indonesia had around 211 million 
people; the official projection in the late 1970s was 250 million.'** Of course, think- 
ing about population growth should be based on social rather than biological factors, 
but this was often not the case in the 1970s. And it seemed that, as with climate, the 
almost inescapable “population bomb”!® would undermine all efforts and plans. 

Despite this overemphasis on natural factors, ecological concerns carried lit- 
tle weight in contemporary debates about the world food and hunger problems. 
Objecting to the lack of foresight at the World Food Conference, one agronomist 
and environmentalist said, “What happens beyond the year 2000 was only dimly 
visualized”, pointing to the likely environmental impact of all the chemical inputs 
the conference advocated.'” 
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Future and power 


Numbers, numbers. Evidently, quantification was important for the historical 
actors that have figured in this chapter. For example, it has been said that Robert 
McNamara focused on “quantitative lending targets” as solution to development 
problems.'*! In our time, it is normal to use numbers to make political problems man- 
ageable, to corner them, so to speak, and then measure success. What is perhaps 
less common is the low degree of success that I have shown in this chapter. 

Actors used numbers to take control of the future. But the effort was futile. 
Politicians, functionaries, experts and managers did not hold sway over the future. 
They could not manage historical processes. Historians have argued that rulers and 
major powers have often tried to occupy the future and determine it by prescrib- 
ing a discourse for talking about it.'! In the 1970s, Alva Myrdal held that power- 
ful stakeholders at the time tried to “colonize the future” and thereby narrowed 
the options for reshaping reality by eliminating alternatives.'® What this chapter 
indicates is that they were not that successful with the former, but they may have 
succeeded with the latter. 

Both had to do with the technical nature of most of the proposed solutions for 
food and hunger problems. Though this chapter confirms the view in the litera- 
ture that predictions became technical in character after the 1960s, it also shows 
what the consequences of that development were. The concentration of plans on 
food self-sufficiency and import gaps implied a focus on economic technicalities, 
ignored the fact that satisfying national market demand did not preclude millions 
of poor people going hungry, and it meant not to envision social change. Technical 
visions were intended to rule out social utopia. Just as in general the “overwhelm- 
ing majority of leading figures in the futures community can be called technolib- 
erals”, particularly those working for governments and UN agencies,'™ the same 
goes for historical agents of ‘development’. Studies like “Limits to Growth” also 
refused to anticipate any social, economic, political (and technological) change.'® 
The technocratic view concerning the world food and hunger problems had come 
a long way. The influential nutritionist Alan Berg declared in 1969 that it was pos- 
sible to “eradicate major nutritional deficiencies, just as smallpox and malaria have 
been overcome”.!% And at the First World Food Congress in 1963, U.S. president 
John F. Kennedy famously pronounced: “We have the means, we have the capac- 
ity to eliminate hunger from the face of the earth in our lifetime. We only need the 
will”,'6 which framed hunger as a technical problem. Only thus could its solution 
appear so simple. 
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Little wonder then that the project of eradicating hunger failed, for hunger was 
primarily a social, not a technical, problem. The fact that politicians and function- 
aries insisted on continually announcing that obviously unrealistic goal indicates 
that they insisted on a narrative of progress, which became doubtful in the 1970s. 
Doubts about progress could also raise questions about national planning. 

This chapter is about political, bureaucratic, academic and business elites, 
which is a clear limitation. Much less is known about the outlook of rural people. 
Despite all of the policy shortcomings, rural society did change, though it was 
often unplanned or occurred in ways other than were planned. And some people 
on the ground, like Indonesian women in the Javanese village of Busuran, did feel 
empowered by the changes because they saw more options than before for their life 
planning, or even chances for having a life planning.'® But probably not all of these 
plans worked out as they had hoped. 

One fundamental point remains to be made here. As Laura Ann Twagira argues, 
people in rural Mali did not want to depend on foreign food aid because it was 
“unpredictable”.'!® This was also true for any external ‘aid’ more broadly: because 
the donors were driven by their domestic politics, thought that they knew every- 
thing better and tied ‘aid’ to conditions, one could and should not rely on them. 
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13 An “effective utilization of 
women” 


Development policies and projects were often, implicitly or explicitly, made for 
men and ignored women. The case studies have already shown some effects of 
‘development’ on women as well as women’s roles in socioeconomic changes in 
the countryside of the countries studied. This chapter adds some general conclu- 
sions about the worldview behind the evolving development approaches trying to 
address rural women, which seemed even more difficult to ‘reach’ and ‘integrate’ 
than male peasants and embodied planners’ inability to control socioeconomic pro- 
cesses and to eliminate hunger more than anything else. 

Early developmentalists viewed women as particularly backward, primitive and 
vulnerable.' But at least since Ester Boserup’s influential 1970 book, Women 5 Role 
in Economic Development, it was common wisdom that women in the non-indus- 
trialized world worked more hours than men in general and, in many countries, 
also in agriculture. Developmentalists held that the latter was especially the case 
in Sub-Saharan Africa. However, Boserup’s data actually indicated that this was 
not true in many African countries and even less in parts of Asia. Men in Asia did 
25-30 hours of agricultural work per week; in Africa, it was only 15 hours.’ A later 
study showed that men and women in Bangladesh worked equally long, including 
household work, but women in Java and Tanzania carried more of the burden.* But 
the details are important. According to a 1975 study of Africa, women spent more 
time than men hoeing and weeding, carrying the harvest home from the fields, stor- 
ing and processing food, and bringing water; men cleared land, turned the soil, and 
pruned trees; men and women worked approximately the same time harvesting, 
marketing their produce and raising animals.* 

If women worked so much in farming, then development policies had to involve 
them more than they did in the early 1970s, which was only marginally. At that 
time, talk about women in the development community was often relegated to ste- 
reotypic topics such as home economics, health and nutrition, but it did hardly 


1 Parpart 1995, pp. 227-228. 

2 Boserup 1970, pp. 21, 25-26. See, for example, FAO, WCARRD, “Review and analysis of agrarian 
reform and rural development in the developing countries since the 1960s” (1979), FAO, RG 12, 
WCARRD, Box 32, RU 7/46.33 Annex, p. 88 of the document. 

3 Buvinic and Mehra 1990, p. 294. 

4 See Snyder and Tadesse 1995, p. 57; Swindell 1985, pp. 16-19. 
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consider women as agricultural producers and economic actors. Some call this the 
welfare approach to women.’ 

One debate at the time was whether or not women mostly performed unpaid 
labor whereas men took on tasks when they became remunerative. Ann White- 
head criticized the view that most women’s work was unpaid for hypothesizing 
“a separate subsistence sector, and its feminine nature” and underestimating the 
role of women in the monetized sector, which actually led to deep social differ- 
ences among women.‘ For Whitehead, it was also a myth that there was a sepa- 
rate female farming sector, as many others maintained.’ However, the view that 
women’s unpaid, or minimally paid, labor had provided much of the material basis 
of ‘modernization’ gained currency.‘ Whitehead, too, regarded wives’ labor as 
unfree, which, she argued, development programs reinforced.’ The basis of all 
these considerations was to question economists’ understanding of the household 
as a monolithic unit in favor of a conflict model.'° 

Some also explained child malnutrition with the role of women. According to 
one expert, mothers in Africa and Latin America had heavy workloads (unlike 
those in Bangladesh and the Philippines) but they were often better fed," although 
not necessarily their children. More generally, the rise of child malnutrition in 
Sub-Saharan Africa was explained in terms of the deteriorating social position 
of women, but child malnutrition rates were even worse in South Asia because 
of females’ low social standing.'? Thus, if women were relieved of some of their 
household work and provided “minimal capital outlays” for improving food pro- 
duction and income generation, they would produce more food and families and 
children in particular would be better nourished." Other strategies to improve child 
nutrition tended to stress women’s role as mothers, perceived as traditional.'* These 
views took women to be crucial to solving the hunger problem. 5 

Because “[p]oor rural women are affected more than poor rural men because 
of explicit gender bias in land allocation and input and credit delivery service”,'® 
the former were the last frontier and the ultimate challenge of development policies. 


5 Snyder and Tadesse 1995, p. 9; for home economics in FAO, see Spring n.d. (2013), p. 2; for 
UNESCO, see Ashby 1981, pp. 153-154. 

6 See the positions in Ahmed 1985, p. 3; Whitehead 1990, pp. 55-56; Whitehead 1990b, p. 433. The 
latter thought is also in the Parthasarathy draft, agenda item III.4, “Integration of Women in Devel- 
opment”, 13 November 1978, FAO, RG 12, WCARRD, Box 1, Agenda and Comments I. 

7 Whitehead 1990b, pp. 430-431. 

8 Escobar 1995, p. 173. 

9 Whitehead 1990, pp. 61-62. 

10 See Kabeer 2003, pp. 95-135, and the introduction in Wolf 1992. 

11 Islam 1989, p. 160. 

12 Smith and Haddad 2000, p. 97. 

13 This is how Kandiyoti 1992, p. 518 describes widespread assumptions in policy papers. 

14 Prinz 2021, pp. 297-301. 

15 But despite all hardship and sorrow, women have tended to weather famine better than men, which 
scholars explain in part through their greater physical and psychological adaptability. See Arnold 
1988, pp. 86-91. 

16 Jazairy et al. 1992, p. 298. 
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Elise Boulding criticized that female subsistence farmers were treated as “the 
periphery of the peripheries” or the “fifth world’”.'’ Some scholars have argued that 
the new development approach considered women, in effect, as a natural resource, 
similar to a “last colony”.'® Florence McCarthy expressed it this way: “Women 
became a ‘target group’ [. . .] because they remain a largely untapped resource, not 


yet fully exploited in the non-benign development process”.' 


Women as a resource and policies to ‘integrate’ them 


The research literature identifies a number of different approaches to development 
policies toward women pursued after 1970. Among the approaches were human- 
resource development, anti-poverty, efficiency, equity and human rights, and 
empowerment.” The first three are relevant to this study. But the categorization is 
questionable. In fact, they all had a common framework and differed only in their 
points of emphasis.”! 

The tenor of the human-resource development, anti-poverty and efficiency 
approaches was that women were a resource to be tapped or developed in expand- 
ing a country’s economy. This orientation reflected an instrumental understand- 
ing of the female half of humankind, and the three approaches had little concern 
with female aspirations, interests or needs. The aim was an “effective utilization 
of women”, as a USAID policy brief expressed it in 1974. The agency pledged 
to work “to integrate women in the national economies of foreign countries, thus 
improving their status and assisting the total development effort”.”” The phrase 
“effective utilization of women” was taken from a directive by the agencies’ direc- 
tor Daniel Parker who added: “Women are a vital human resource in the improve- 
ment of the quality of life in the developing world”.” A bit less bluntly, an FAO 
document argued: “The underutilization of the potential of women, who con- 
stitute about half of the population, is a serious obstacle to social and economic 
development’’.** A thin line separated this attitude from the older view of women as 
‘spoilers of development’. And the idea that women (especially rural ones) ought to 
be integrated in the economy valued only monetarized forms of labor or activities. 


17 Quoted in Lesser Blumberg 1981, p. 31. 

18 See von Werlhof et al. 1983, p. 9; the quote is from the book’s title. 

19 Quoted in White 1992, p. 19. 

20 Snyder and Tadesse 1995, pp. 9-14. Moser 1991, pp. 95, 106 distinguished the welfare, equity, anti- 
poverty, efficiency and empowerment approaches. Young 1993, pp. 18-19, put 1960s’ development 
policies under headline “Mothers and housewives” and the 1970s under “Producers and providers”. 

21 See, for example, Chowdhury 1995a, pp. 32-38, who uses the same typology as Moser, but sees 
the “efficiency” approach, which tried to integrate women into general development, erroneously as 
having “emerged in the early 1980s” (p. 33). 

22 AID, Office of Public Relations (!), “Percy Amendment Becomes Official AID Policy”, 16 Septem- 
ber 1974, Ford Library, Patricia Lindh and Jeanne Holm files, Box 45, World Food Conference (1). 

23 AID, Policy Determination, “Integration of Women in National Economies”, Ford Library, Patricia 
Lindh and Jeanne Holm files, Box 45, World Food Conference (1). 

24 Parthasarathy draft, agenda item II.4, “Integration of Women in Development”, 13 November 1978, 
FAO, RG 12, WCARRD, Box 1, Agenda and Comments I. 
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The claim that they were previously economically excluded was for the most part 
fictional.” 

Already in 1972, members of the Economic Commission for Africa pub- 
lished an article titled “Women: The Neglected Human Resource for African 
Development”, which laid out the course that it and its newly founded African 
Training and Research Center for Women followed through much of the 1970s.” In 
its (much publicized but scarcely implemented) Lagos Plan of Action in 1980, the 
Organisation of African Unity stated, “women were the critical factor for accelerat- 
ing economic development”, and their work should become more productive.” The 
influence of such thoughts persisted for another two decades, so that the ‘World 
Bank’ wanted to “invest in women” in the late 1980s, and in 1992, the IFAD’s aim 
was “improving women’s productivity”. 

The FAO was slow to join in.” Its interest in the UN’s International Women’s 
Year of 1975 was limited.°' At that year’s World Conference on Women, in Mex- 
ico, “development” was a major theme.” Some in the FAO did call for more stud- 
ies of the ‘problem’ of rural women, recognizing that “[rJural women have been 
neglected, even statistically speaking”.°” By 1975, some in the FAO had begun to 
take women’s contributions to agricultural production seriously and to consider 
their access to agricultural extension services, training, credit, marketing, interme- 
diate technology and negative consequences of land reform for their land rights. 
But FAO’s emphasis was still nutrition and home economics; an important docu- 
ment about female “integration” in agricultural development advised that “rural 
women are still best reached through the family because this is where they are 
found” .** 

FAO’s supervisory body had similar deficiencies. As the experienced Canadian 
delegate Frank Sheffrin reported in 1975: “The plight of the silent majority of 
one thousand million rural women living in drudgery in the developing countries 


received the full attention of an FAO Conference for the first time’’.*° 


25 See Simmons 1997, pp. 246-248. 
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27 See Snyder and Tadesse 1995, esp. pp. 55-56. 

28 Snyder and Tadesse 1995, pp. 162-163 (quote); OAU 1980, p. 89. 

29 First quote in Escobar 1995, p. 178; second quote: Jazairy et al. 1992, p. 275. 

30 A valuable contribution about FAO’s policies toward women is Spring n.d. (2013). 

31 Judging from the file FAO, RG 12, Rural Inst. and Services Div., RU 7/44. 

32 “World Plan of Action of the World Conference of the International Women’s Year (Mexico City, 
June 19-July 2, 1975)” in Tinker et al. 1975, pp. 188, 190, 200. 

33 FAO Conference, 18th session, 8-27 November 1975, “The Role of Women in Rural Develop- 
ment”, RG 12, Rural Inst. and Services Div., RU 1/9. 

34 Joseph circular, “Integration of Women in Agriculture and Rural Development”, 24 April 1975, RG 
12, Rural Inst. and Services Div., RU 1/9. See also FAO Conference, 18th session, 8-27 Novem- 
ber 1975, “The Role of Women in Rural Development” and the report of that conference (para 145), 
both in the same file. 

35 Frank Shefrin, “Thirty Years of FAO: A Report on the 18th session of the FAO Conference”, Agri- 
culture Abroad 31, 1976, p. 25. 
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Only after facing some criticism for its reluctance, the FAO became a leading 
advocate of rural women in the course of preparing for the World Conference on 
Agrarian Reform and Rural Development (WCARRD) in 1979. WCARRD under- 
scored women’s land rights, political organizing, education, employment, the dou- 
ble burden, etc.” Women authors became more often cited as references in FAO 
papers, and subjects began to include women’s access to land, credit, employment 
and income, information, education and training, agricultural inputs and other tech- 
nology, health services, nutrition and policymaking.” This means that it became 
more common to regard women as peasants or farmers. The first page of the FAO’s 
1980 guidelines mentioned the “struggle to achieve equality between the sexes” 
and later criticized output-oriented agricultural development policies as “unfair” to 
women because most resources went to men.*® Besides its influence on the FAO, 
the WCARRD’s impact is debatable.” A follow-up report found that women still 
had unequal access to land and credit, and one analyst stated in 2013 that only 
9 percent of all “agricultural aid committed to projects related to women and gen- 
der equality”.” 

The form in which these ideas were pressed were so-called Women in Develop- 
ment (WID) programs.*! In Boserup’s tradition, WID was not opposed to ‘moderni- 
zation’ but wanted women to get more of its benefits, equal access to information, 
employment, public services and ‘aid’.*” According to critics, it was intended to 
advance capitalism and its expansion in the non-industrialized world and, as Naila 
Kabeer argued, informed by the “model of the self-interested individual’ at the 
core of the liberal worldview. WID favored projects involving only women, espe- 
cially at first, but they were not very successful. It then aimed at “incorporating 
women into mainstream development activities”. In general, the intention was to 
promote “subsistence production” and ultimately “greater self-sufficiency”, and 


“increasing women’s productivity”.* 


36 See FAO, “Activities for Rural Women”, ca. May 1981, FAO, RG 12, WCARRD, Box 17, RU 
7/46.1 Follow-up General, vol. XI; Nehemiah to Santa Cruz, 6 September 1978, ditto, Box 1, 
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Spring n.d. (2013), p. 3. 

37 Compare FAO, “La funcion de la mujer en el desarrollo rural”, 1975, to Maria to Nehemiah, 24 
April 1978, both in RG 12, WCARRD, Box 12, Women. See FAO’s report on WCARRD, July 1979, 
RG 12, WCARRD, RU 7/46.1 Annex. A similar line was in IFAD’s publication Jazairy et al. 1992, 
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RG 12, WCARRD, Box 16, RU 7/46.1, Follow-Up General, vol. VI. 

39 Agarwal 1994, p. 5 finds it low. 

40 The Impact 1988, pp. 74-75. For the ongoing lack of credit, see also Snyder and Tadesse 1995, 
pp. 91, 142. Quote: Spring n.d. (2013), p. 17. 

41 See Escobar 1995, pp. 171-192; Meyerowitz 2021, pp. 97-139; for Canada, see Morrison 1998, 
pp. 238-243. 

42 Pearson 2005, pp. 160, 172. 

43 Chowdhury 1995a, p. 35; Kabeer 2003, p. 13 (quote), 20. 

44 Kandiyoti 1992, p. 522. See Lewis 1988, pp. 186, 188-189 (first quote p. 189). 

45 Lewis 1988, p. 184. 
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According to feminist critics, “WID projects may be seen as attempts at tighter 
control and more efficient monitoring of women’s activities”.*° Adele Mueller argued 
that WID served to make the problem that women posed for “development” man- 
ageable.*” One author said simply, “I believe that Women in Development (WID) 
programmes [. . .] are intended to keep the women in the countryside” .** But since 
most development projects involved such small numbers, if their aims were as these 
critics charge, they could not have succeeded to keep women under control. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, disappointment with WID and the growing trend to 
see women’s problems as entangled with general social problems led to calls for a 
broader view. WID’s successor was the gender and development (GAD) model,” 
which was arguably conceived to remedy WID’s marginalization of women.” To 
some degree, this change was initiated from the “global south”.*' But the difference 
between GAD and WID was unclear to some. One analyst noted the “difficulty in 
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operationalizing GAD projects”. 


Few female functionaries 


One of the causes of male chauvinism in defining the role of women in develop- 
ment was the lack of women in the relevant institutions. “The first people needing 
to be developed are the developers themselves”, read an FAO publication from 
1975 devoted to this subject. Men had traditionally dominated agronomy and 
agricultural economics, but other disciplines were not much different; just look at 
this book’s bibliography. “The low percentage of women in higher posts of FAO”, 
wrote a former functionary in 1992, “is a reflection of male predominance in the 
field it covers”. In earlier times, typical attitudes toward rural African women 
were those of male “European traders, colonial administrators and missionaries”.°> 

The FAO employed few female professionals. The 14 members of its task force 
for the World Food Conference were all men.” In an effort to end this “back- 
wardness”, which was probably prompted by a UN program in 1974 endorsed by 
the body’s Economic and Social Commission, Director-General Addeke Boerma 
announced in 1975 that the FAO was terminating its discriminatory “policies and 
practices” and recruiting more women.” At the time, women were a mere 6.3 percent 
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48 Mbilinyi 1990, p. 123. See also Kandiyoti 1992, p. 522. 

49 See Young 1993, pp. 134-144. 
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28 October 1975, FAO, RG 12, Rural Institutions and Services Division, RU 1/9. 
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55 Snyder and Tadesse 1995, p. 44. 

56 FAO, director-general’s bulletin, 15 January 1974, FAO, RG 22/2. 
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of the organization’s professional staff — only 2.9 percent of the professionals in 
its Regional Offices and engaged in fieldwork — and there were just two women 
among the 253 people in the highest bureaucratic ranks (D-1 and up). But the 
majority of the assistance personnel was female.** (Things may have been different 
in the Food and Nutrition Division.”) Now FAO declared that women would work 
in its programs and projects at all stages.° However, the picture hardly changed in 
the 1980s and early 1990s.°' The situation was the same in the UN’s much smaller 
Economic Commission for Africa, in which less than 10 percent of the profession- 
als were women in 1973 and 1980 and less than 20 percent in 1992. A woman first 
held a higher position (D-2) in 1992.% In 1983, one of the 20 most senior staff at 
the ‘World Bank’ was female.“ 

It was similar elsewhere. In the USA, for example, the presidential Commis- 
sion on World Trade included only men in 1970, despite some criticism.™ In the 
administrations of non-industrialized countries, Tanzania and Uganda at least had 
programs by the end of the 1980s to increase the proportion of women in leader- 
ship positions, and Mali, Ethiopia and Kenya later joined in the effort. In the 
NGO sector, “Oxfam’s first female field representative” (actually, an assistant 
field representative) arrived in Addis Ababa in July 1975.% In Bangladesh, BRAC, 
the world’s largest NGO, employed more than 57,000 people in December 1995. 
18 percent of full-time employees, but 96 percent of the part-timers, were women, 
who, thus, made up the majority in what was a male-dominated organization,” as 
were most others in rural development. 


Developmental institution building 


The drive for more female participation in rural development brought some new 
institutional structures, especially in small WID units, with it. 

The Swedish International Development Agency had pursued women’s projects 
from the 1960s. Based on the Percy Amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1973 and feminist and NGO pressure, the USAID pioneered the WID approach 
by creating a WID office in 1974. The Ford Foundation began to fund many WID 
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projects in 1972. A Dutch government program existed since 1980, and WID 
experts were assigned to many Dutch embassies, including those in Tanzania, 
Indonesia and the Western Sahel, after 1984.° The ‘World Bank’ created the posi- 
tion of WID advisor in 1975, and in 1987, it established its WID division and began 
to post WID coordinators in its regional offices.” The UN Development Program 
(UNDP) first had little interest in issues pertaining to rural women; it did not set 
up a WID division until 1986.” The FAO established an interdivisional working 
group for women in agriculture in 1976. Taking “inventory” of the integration of 
women’s issues at FAO in 1977, the working group concluded, “much remains to 
be done”.” The FAO reorganized the group “to include members on the policy 
level” in 1981. It renamed its Home Economics Service the ‘Women’s Agricultural 
Production and Rural Development Service’ in 1983; in 1989, the organization 
announced a Plan of Action on Women in Development; and it began to train its 
staff in gender analysis in the 1990s.” The African Development Bank instituted a 
WID policy unit in 1987, and by 1992, its lending procedure included a screening 
for gender issues.” 

Gender and Development units were less common than WID offices. The Cana- 
dian International Development Agency was one of the few government agencies 
to adopt the GAD approach, creating a unit in 1991 (Oxfam had already done so in 
1985), and the ‘World Bank’ set up its Gender Analysis and Policy Group in 1995.” 

But the influence of these structures was limited, as feminist researchers showed 
at length in the 1990s. Development agencies usually did not take into account the 
impact of their programs and projects on women and designed very few specifi- 
cally and successfully for women.” According to data gathered from 1989 to 1991, 
less than 1 percent of the FAO’s programs incorporated strategies to reach women; 
only 15 percent of the IBRD’s financial operations had the potential to signifi- 
cantly impact women’s lives; and 10 percent of the USAID’s agricultural projects 
included a component for women.” The latter’s WID unit had four employees in 
1979 and received only minimal funding at least until 1985.” Initially, the USAID’s 
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New Directions program of 1976 led to a number of projects ‘targeting’ women, 
but most did not (though this changed later). Thus, it provided little resources to 
women.” 

Many of the ‘World Bank’s’ projects from 1989 to 1991 had WID elements, 
but their operational effects were limited. Only some of the African Develop- 
ment Bank’s proposals for projects underwent screening for gender issues, and 
by 1993 its isolated WID unit had only four staff members.*' Forty percent of a 
sample of UNDP projects in 1985-1986 mentioned women and only regarding 
their traditional activities, not income generation. An evaluation of many of the 
European Community’s development projects intended to benefit women revealed 
that they failed to accomplish that.® Around 1990, male development administra- 
tors in Bangladesh rejected the WID approach, because they believed that women 
were unproductive.’ The British charity Intermediate Technology, involved in 
rural development projects, made no forecasts of the impact of their agricultural 
input projects on women until 1990 and then did so rarely at least until 1997. By 
contrast, Oxfam’s Gender and Development Unit had a positive influence on the 
organization’s work, at least according to one of its publications.** Only some large 
NGOs such as BRAC and Grameen Bank were serious about addressing women. 

In 1981, Tanzania adopted the Women Development Plan, 1981-1985. And 
by the 1980s, five-year development plans in India, Bangladesh, Indonesia and 
Thailand mentioned how women might influence socio-economic programs or be 
influenced by them. However, in 1988, the FAO noted: “hardly any country has 
succeeded in integrating a comprehensive national strategy for women in develop- 
ment with the framework of its national plan”.*’ 


Policy effects 


These efforts often amounted to what Maria Mies has called the “well-known 
recipe: Add gender and stir!” And the policies had contradictory effects, some 
giving benefits to women, and others that imposed Eurocentric ideas about gen- 
der, keeping men in the fields and women at home or established such an order in 
the first place. So, some, for example, Derrick Jelliffe (in 1968), called for the 
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“dedomestication of women”.” Later, the argument that women needed land rights 
can be regarded as having reinforced another gendered division of labor, for it con- 
fined women to agriculture, while men took on more remunerative work.”! 

The introduction of commercial crops and new inputs often increased rural 
women’s workloads but reduced their control of the family’s income, or projects 
failed because women resisted the additional work they entailed.” Many analysts 
concluded that agricultural ‘modernization’ undermined the livelihood of women 
in particular and their earning capacity, marginalizing them economically or push- 
ing them out of agriculture. According to another view, rural commercialization 
altered the roles of women, forced them to seek wage labor and resulted in the 
decline of clan or neighborhood groups’ activities.” In a paper submitted to the 
OECD in 1983, Devaki Jain reviewed 143 project impact assessments and found 
that, regardless of their funding source or location, the “impact of these projects 
had almost always been negative on poor women’. 

It has been argued that the failure of the WID approach, which ignored social 
and gender inequalities, contributed to a general decline of the socioeconomic 
position of women in non-industrialized countries from the 1970s to the 1990s.” 
Gender equity programs were supposed to favor women in order to redress the fact 
that “women beneficiaries have lost ground to men in the development process”.” 
“Assistance to rural women often appears as part of a series of stopgap measures to 
tackle some of the most visible outcomes of underdevelopment, such as hunger and 
malnutrition”, Deniz Kandiyoti wrote, but “lasting benefits” seemed, in her view, 
“highly unlikely” unless inequality was tackled through the redistribution of land 
and appropriate pricing and credit policies.’ 

In any case, from the dominant development perspective of ‘modernizing small- 
scale agriculture’ and economically integrating the rural poor in order to solve 
the world hunger problem, women were especially marginal, that is, in particular 
need of integration but hard to reach. The efforts that from this perspective were 
necessary demanded great sacrifices from poor food producers in general and from 
women in particular. Concepts like Women in Development neatly fit policies for 
the capitalist integration of the countryside. 
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14 The bigger picture 


This book is about the history of policies to end world hunger through intensify- 
ing the agricultural production of small producers in non-industrialized countries. 
These policies failed to end mass hunger. They helped to reduce the number of 
famines; were unsuccessful to intensify farming except in some zones; contributed 
little to industrializing ‘target’ countries; deepened social inequality; caused hard- 
ship for social losers and winners; strengthened bureaucracies; stabilized capital- 
ism; largely failed to generate business for transnational corporations (incapable of 
penetrating the countryside of non-industrial countries); contributed to the integra- 
tion of peasant families into national and global economies; and they were unsuc- 
cessful in cementing white imperialist dominance.' 

These effects are not necessarily in contradiction to each other. If capitalism was 
strengthened, a rise in inequality is unsurprising because capitalism is based on it, 
and the persistence of hunger is no surprise. The failure of multinationals’ imperi- 
alism is consonant with processes of capital accumulation that did not (or not yet) 
follow the model of English industrialization, and in accord with which relatively 
few families lost all of their land; most diversified their income, many by starting 
microbusinesses; and clear-cut proletarianization was limited and in part relocated 
abroad. Without the emergence of a large proletariat, given that peasants followed 
individualized family survival strategies, there was no challenge to capitalism. 
Thus, ‘developmental’ ideology helped to preserve capitalism.” As migration pat- 
terns show, non-industrialized societies enmeshed themselves in their continental 
economies and south-south cooperation rather than with North America and West- 
ern Europe, with Asia emerging as the economic center of gravity.* And families 
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Other authors have, to some degree, reached similar conclusions. Lipton with Longhurst 1989 argue 
that what they call “modern varieties” of grain had little “poverty impact” (p. 5) and that through their 
use the “severity of hunger hardly changed” (p. 10). Later they add: “Certainly, MVs have polarized 
income and power” (p. 304) and hold that “feeding new resources into old power structures” led to 

this problematic outcome (p. 324). 

2 Mannan 2015, esp. pp. 11, 36, 287-288 stresses the importance of NGOs spreading a developmental 
outlook as well as ‘Western’ values. However, Becker 2019, p. 1 cautions that, although many Tan- 
zanians talk about “mandeleo” (development), “actual attempts at fostering development had been 
ephemeral and/or unpopular for decades”. 

3 The global ‘south’, in this understanding, reaches as far north as Harbin. 
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anxious to hang on to their land often rejected technological change because it 
would have required taking on menacing debts for investments. 

Historians like to think about temporality. By placing development policies and 
their socioeconomic implications in the 1970s and 1980s within longer-term pro- 
cesses, this chapter addresses questions about the specific qualities and signifi- 
cance of this book’s topic in relation to long-range socio-economic trends. I first 
make some observations about a protracted depression of food consumption in 
1940-1980 and offer a reevaluation of social developments in the 1980s. Then 
I compare the 1970s world food crisis to similar waves of famines in the past 
200 years. The conclusions lead to some general considerations about the continui- 
ties and discontinuities in development policies and the specific version of capital- 
ism that unfolded in many Asian and African countries in the past half-century. 


A long baisse: 1940-1980 


The events of the 1970s can be regarded as part of a longer crisis of poverty and 
hunger. The indications are that after 1940 staple food consumption fell in impor- 
tant countries like Indonesia, India and what became Bangladesh from levels not 
again reached until 1975 or 1980.4 In Java, rice production per capita began to 
decline soon after 1910, reaching its low point in the 1960s and then recovering; 
the availability of staples overall plummeted after 1940 and bounced back around 
1970.° Perhaps people’s retreat into self-supply in the Dutch East Indies began 
already in the 1930s. In the 1950s Clifford Geertz mistook the specific outcome 
of the global economic crisis and World War II for a traditional, inward-directed 
“agricultural involution”.° In 1976, a Club of Rome report stated that the “avail- 
ability of food per capita worldwide has not increased since 1936 and actually 
decreased in the last decade”.’ Similarly, a report prepared for the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank in 1975 stated: “The available evidence suggests that in 1975 — a good 
year — the DMCs’ [developing member countries] average calorie intake was no 
higher than in 1934-8”. 

This slump may have lasted longer in India than Indonesia, for some scholars 
present evidence that real wages in Bengal were higher in 1850-1910 than in the 
1970s, and Indians’ average food consumption fell by one quarter from 1913 to 
1947 but others claim that incomes stagnated.’ According to Raj Patel, foodgrain 


4 Van der Eng 2000, pp. 595-598, 616; Palmer 1977b, pp. 206-208. For the development of real 

income 1923-1980, see Booth and McCawley 198 1c, p. 2. For data on India and what became Bang- 
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high percentage of food of average consumption expenditures in Indonesia. 
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“Recommendations from the Asian Development Bank Consultative Committee on A Strategy for 
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output per person in India in the late 1990s was no higher than it had been in 1927- 
1932, and foodgrain availability had fallen. Other regions were also affected. Per 
capita food availability in French Senegal dropped by 40 percent from 1920 to 
1959.” 

According to data from the Freedom from Hunger Campaign, the trend was 
global. In countries with low average consumption, pre-World War II levels of per 
capita calorie availability were reached again only in the 1960s. World food pro- 
duction per capita entered a trough after the mid to late 1930s and did not surpass 
the earlier level until the 1960s." Around 1960, the FAO concluded, “[P]er capita 
food consumption levels in Asia and Latin America were still below pre-World 
War II levels”.'* According to another source, the problem was mostly confined to 
South Asia, the Far East and Africa.'* Data on poverty compiled by ILO showed 
stagnation in some countries of South and Southeast Asia from the 1960s to the 
1970s.'° 

What would a long baisse in food consumption from 1940 to 1980 indicate? 
For one, it is an indication that great problems harked back to another global wave 
of famines in and around World War II and that the social devastation of that war 
was much greater in the colonies than is recognized. The war resulted in profound 
social crises and its consequences kept individuals and families impoverished for 
decades, and not only where the fighting had raged. And it loomed in the memories 
of key actors in the 1970s, linking two global waves of famines, as I show later. But 
the long baisse also raises questions about the notorious 1980s. 


A reevaluation of the 1980s 


A long depression in food consumption in large parts of the world from about 
1940 to about 1980 would put the 1980s in a new light. The decade is often called 
a period of economic stagnation and impoverishment, and a “lost decade” for 
‘development’.'® For example, per capita GDP in Latin America fell!’ as did pub- 
lic and private, domestic and international investment in non-industrialized coun- 
tries.'* “World Bank’ publications report an accelerating rise in life expectancy 
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and a drop in infant mortality in non-industrialized countries, a peak in the suc- 
cess of efforts to reduce poverty in India and resurgence in per capita income in 
Bangladesh,” but such claims are doubtful because ‘the Bank’s’ studies tend to be 
unduly self-congratulatory. 

But data from other sources on food consumption and some of this study’s find- 
ings confirm that some poor populations, particularly in Asia, saw gains in their 
living standards in the 1980s.” This is in contrast to data from the 1970s according 
to which among 44 non-industrialized countries with an average food supply below 
nutritional requirements, in only 14 did supply increase, and in none sufficiently.”' 
And it is also clear that where consumption rose in the 1980s the increase was not 
sufficient for many people. 

This book has re-emphasized that the 1970s were a decade of hunger, social 
conflict and political upheaval; of leftist leanings in parts of the intelligentsia; and 
of development policies that focused on the state. With the latter, the neoliberal 
‘development’ concepts of the 1980s were also obsessed. It was ‘reforming’ the 
state that served as their main lever for bringing about economic effects, and the 
state remained the center of policy attention in the 1990s’ orientation toward so- 
called ‘good governance’. Concerning developmentalists’ focus on the state, too, 
the 1980s are positioned in a longer continuum. Whatever purpose they had, neo- 
liberal policies in the 1980s did not (yet) reduce many ‘donor’ countries’ ODA 
and, thus, arguably did not lessen the foreign dependence of non-industrialized 
countries, but the mounting debts resulting from those policies hampered non- 
industrialized states’ operations. 

The arguments that scholars have made about calendar decades have often 
obscured the history of ‘development’, reproduced the objectives that UN organ- 
izations set at the start of decades, and confused plans with results in studying 
an endeavor notorious for failing to achieve its goals.” Besides, it is implausi- 
ble that policy changed with the calendar. Decades are abstractions in need of 
deconstruction. 

The 1980s belonged to a B-phase (a period of instability, stagnation or reces- 
sion) of a long economic wave, or Kondratiev cycle, that lasted about from 1973 
to 1992. It was this stagnation that caused first disorientation and then the politi- 
cal breakthrough of neoliberalism. In 1970-1982, as the international grain trade 
continued its spectacular expansion (see Chapter 2), world trade in general was 
slowing, growing just slightly more than the world economy.” And in the 1980s, 
the world grain trade, too, all but stagnated, a sign of relative economic discon- 
nect between industrial and non-industrialized countries. European and North 
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American capital was diverted from non-industrialized countries to industrialized 
ones, the USA in particular, despite the deindustrialization in some economic sec- 
tors. One question that this book raises indirectly is whether this disinvestment 
and economic disconnecting was detrimental to social evolution in non-industri- 
alized countries.** But my study does not justify neoliberalism, which, in terms of 
changing policies toward food production in the countries of my case studies, did 
not have terribly much impact in the 1980s. The influence of neoliberal policies 
was bigger in the 1990s, a period of relative stagnation in, for example, Indonesia 
and Tanzania. 


Five global waves of famines from the 1870s to today 


This book began with the world food crisis of 1972-1975 and the famines it 
included. Such global waves of famines, accompanied by hikes in international 
grain prices, have occurred over the last 150 years, in 1876-1879; 1888/1896- 
1901; 1915-1919; 1941-1947; 1972-1975; and, arguably, 2007—2010.” They merit 
some thought to put things in perspective. 

There are thousands of books about famines but few about these waves. What is 
missing in particular are diachronic analyses extending over more than one or two 
waves.” C. Peter Timmer observes that “world food crises” are cyclical, occurring 
regularly about every 30 years, and Derek Heady and Shenggen Fan see a “strong 
possibility that food crises are an inherent aspect of the world food system”, so that 
they will continue to repeat.” But except for a recent essay of mine, this seems to 
be the first attempt of a synthesis in respect to all of these waves of famines.** In 
this section, I briefly outline their patterns of occurrence, their causes, the counter- 
measures that political actors have taken and offer a brief analysis distinguishing 
two types of global hunger crises. In doing so, it is important to keep the complex 
roots of famine in mind, including food availability, entitlement and functioning of 
markets, and government policies. 

Such waves of famines were made possible by the emergence of a worldwide 
grain trade system in the 1860s and 1870s in the context of accelerating indus- 
trialization and technical improvements of steamships.” Soon afterwards, two 
global hunger crises, in 1876-1879 and 1888/1896-1901, claimed a total of at 
least 50 million lives. British-India, China, and (in the 1890s) the Belgian Congo 
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were hardest hit, but Brazil, Russia, the Spanish-Philippines, Java in the Dutch 
East Indies, Ethiopia, British-Egypt, parts of southern and eastern Africa and the 
Pacific also affected. According to Mike Davis, the integration of these territories 
into the world economy had weakened societies’ ability to satisfy their own food 
needs and made them vulnerable to external economic shocks, climate change and 
environmental degradation. The great purchasing power of Europe’ industrializ- 
ing countries resulted in grain exports even from famine areas. Colonial exploita- 
tion and independent states’ dependence on imperial powers aggravated this effect 
and disabled traditional protective practices. In some cases, Davis argues, war and 
counterinsurgency impoverished peasants and pastoralists.*° At the same time, 
grain imports triggered agricultural crises in industrializing Europe; Kondratiev 
based his theory of long economic waves on these events.*! 

Another wave of famines killed 15-20 million people in 1941-1947 in the con- 
text of the Second World War — many far away from the frontlines. Worst affected 
in absolute terms were British-India, the Chinese province of Henan, the occupied 
and unoccupied parts of the Soviet Union, northern Vietnam, Java and, in rela- 
tive terms, also Burundi, East Timor and Greece. But famines also struck, among 
others, Poland; Germany; Austria; the Netherlands; Japan; the French colonies of 
Niger, Algeria and Tunisia; the British colonies of Nigeria, Kenya and Tanganyika; 
and Palau. Most of the European victims were urbanites, but elsewhere they were 
usually rural dwellers. Among those who starved to death were four million prison- 
ers of war (especially those held by the Germans, Soviets, and Japanese), hundreds 
of thousands of Jews, forced laborers, and disabled people. Most of the victims 
died in occupied or colonial territories or came from them. Among the wave’s 
causes were a decline in agricultural production (due to the dearth of fertilizer, 
fuel, vehicles and draught animals resulting from the wartime redistribution of raw 
materials) and rationing systems based on racist hierarchies. The direct destruction 
of food played almost no role, and its seizure by colonial and occupation forces 
played only a small one. But naval blockades, the destruction of means of trans- 
portation, the imposition of new borders and the boom in war-related materials 
disrupted or changed economic links, which led to economic imbalances, crises, 
inflation, and the impoverishment of some groups. All colonial powers in Africa 
intensified forced labor. Together with the recruitment of men for the military and 
war economies, this hurt agricultural production, increased the urban demand for 
food, and many ruralites starved because of the resulting labor and food shortages. 
The war, and especially enforced migration, destabilized societies. Refugees were 
especially vulnerable. Meanwhile, profiteers from Java to Greece accumulated 
assets and land at the expense of others left impoverished and hungry. 

At least five million people in Europe and Western Asia starved for similar 
reasons in 1915—1919 because of the First World War. Hundreds of thousands of 
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civilians died of hunger in Russia, Germany, Austria, Belgium and Greece, primar- 
ily in the cities.” Already then shortages of fertilizers, manure, horses and workers 
caused food production to shrink, and many farmers hoarded their produce. Brit- 
ish naval blockades in the North Sea and Mediterranean affected the food supply 
in Central Europe, but also the Ottoman Empire, where more than one million 
died of hunger, including soldiers; civilians (in Lebanon and Syria); city dwellers; 
refugees; and forcibly resettled populations, in particular, of Armenian, Greek and 
Kurdish backgrounds, robbed of their possessions and denied food.** Hundreds 
of thousands prisoners of war starved to death, especially in Russian, Romanian, 
Ottoman, Bulgarian, and Italian captivity.” Food prices spiked in all of the affected 
countries. This was also true in Persia, the worst hit country. Up to nine million 
people perished as a consequence of occupation by the British and Russians, who 
requisitioned food or bought it in mass, imposed enormous tributes, and restricted 
foreign trade. Drought, cholera, and the Spanish flu probably played smaller 
roles.” These actions resembled the European powers’ racist exploitation of their 
African colonies in the second half of the war. To counter an insurgency in Mali, 
the French colonial administration blocked the distribution of food, which, together 
with influenza and the death of livestock from disease, killed many in the north 
of the country. Fighting, the destruction of farms by British and German troops, 
mass recruitment, the seizure of food and the disruption of internal trade added 
to drought in Tanganyika and Belgian Rwanda to cause widespread starvation.’ 
Another major famine occurred in Ethiopia in 1916.*8 The wave included a serious 
famine in Northeastern Brazil, but because there was none in China and British- 
India was hardly affected?” the geographical reach of this wave was shorter than 
in others and it is debatable whether it was global. If one includes the starvation 
caused by the Russian Civil War (1919-1922), it claimed at least ten million lives. 

Like between the waves during the world wars, there are parallels between the 
1972-1975 world food crisis and the 2007-2010 global food price crisis. Both 
came unexpectedly in peacetime. In both, prices for internationally traded grain 
skyrocketed and stocks were low at the end of a long boom and the beginning of 
economic crisis when commodity and energy prices were at high levels and the 
U.S. dollar depreciated. The boom had fueled consumption — especially meat 
consumption —, both times grain production had increased slowly in the preceding 
period, and strong el niño and/or la nina events were cited as partial causes.*! In 
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both, the increasing prices of staples led to social unrest that toppled some gov- 
ernments. But 2007-2010 saw no major restructuring of the international grain 
market and no acute hunger crises except in Northeastern Africa. Arguably, then, 
the 2007-2010 crisis was not another global wave of famines, although the FAO 
estimated the increase in the number of the malnourished at 100 million people. 

All of the global waves clearly caused more victims in Asia than other conti- 
nents in absolute figures, but in relation to the size of their populations Africa and 
Europe were also hit hard. At least three waves engulfed China, India, Ethiopia, 
Tanganyika, Brazil and Russia/the Soviet Union. The areas of what is now Bangla- 
desh and Mali were also repeatedly affected. 

As I mentioned, global waves of famine have occurred since the emergence of 
a global grain-trading system.** The two distinguishable types — at wartimes and 
(largely) peace times — have many things in common. For one, resource flows in 
general, and grain flows in particular, were usually redirected, the consequences 
of which were worse in affected countries than those of rising international grain 
prices. In 1972-1975, the redirection consisted in new large grain imports by social- 
ist and non-industrialized countries, together with a sudden rise in the earnings of 
oil-exporting states; in the 1870s and 1890s, exports of grain and products like 
cotton from colonies and countries under imperialist domination; in 1941-1947 
and, to a lesser degree, 1915-1919, tendencies toward autarky, restrictions of over- 
seas trade, and the intensified exploitation of the food sector and other resources 
of occupied and colonial territories in the context of economic warfare. Analysts 
explain the 2007-2010 crisis with a trend of growing more crops for export and 
biofuels at the cost of food production,*? which Lester Brown has called an “epic 
confrontation between the world’s 800 million motorists and its 2 billion poor 
people”.* 

Ifthe crisis in the 1870s was about establishing a worldwide grain-trading sys- 
tem, the one in the 1970s involved its reconfiguration (see Chapter 2). Those in the 
1910s and 1940s pertained to abrupt but temporary reconfigurations of the interna- 
tional grain trade, though in the 1940s, the USA became by far the largest exporter. 

These waves did not simply happen. As I have argued, the 1970s world food cri- 
sis was to a degree crafted by the U.S. government and by other exporting nations 
with less influence. The same can be said — in different contexts — about the waves 
in the 1910s (by Britain) and the 1940s (by Britain, Germany, Japan and the USA). 

It is striking that global hunger crises often coincided with major turns in the 
world economy from boom to stagnation periods that constitute its so-called ‘long 
waves’ or Kondratiev cycles. If one includes 2007—2010, then there was a global 
food crisis at every such transition at the end of a long boom or A-phase (1849- 
1873, 1892-1914/18, 1948-1973, and 1992-2008). Each time, the A-phase ended 
with high commodity prices, feverish speculation and high levels of consumption, 
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and the period of crisis and stagnation began with overproduction. General eco- 
nomic developments influenced food production, but also social processes: increas- 
ing social differentiation that accompanied the boom continued in the beginning of 
crisis and stagnation before it was reversed. Only the 1941-1947 crisis occurred 
clearly during the transition from economic crisis to boom.“ But in most cases, 
global waves of famine are bred by boom times because of the inequality they 
generate and, possibly, the inflationary pressures they produce. The correlation 
between global hunger crises and el niño or la niña events is weaker, although they 
did play some role in the 1870s, 1890s, 1970s and late 2000s.“ 

Since hunger is a major political issue, famines threaten rulers’ legitimacy. 
Global hunger crises exacerbated social conflicts that led to political strife, and not 
only during the world wars. Revolutions took place during World War I in Russia, 
Germany and elsewhere. At the end of World War II, Eastern Europe turned to 
communism; the communists gained ground in China in 1946-1947; many civil 
wars and wars of independence broke out, for example, in Greece, Vietnam and 
Indonesia; and India gained its independence. In 1975, leftist officers introduced 
communist rule in Ethiopia. In each of these incidents, hunger was a political argu- 
ment. In addition, southern Africa experienced a breakdown in the local livestock 
economy in the 1890s that weakened the anti-colonial forces, and much political 
upheaval accompanied the 2007-2010 crisis.“ 

The fact that there were fewer deaths in the last two waves than in the oth- 
ers (3 million in 1972-1975 and perhaps 200,000 in 2007-2010) has often been 
explained by improved technical countermeasures. Another important factor was 
the ebb (though not total disappearance) of colonialism and foreign occupation, 
which played such a fateful role in 1876-1879, 1888-1901, 1915-1919, and 1941— 
1947 because they facilitated a fiercer exploitation of labor at the end of a long 
boom when wages normally tend to be at an elevated level. 

It is of special interest to this study that the political responses to global famine 
waves showed little variation in their liberal-capitalistic approach. These responses 
include short-term measures like food aid (often delayed), setting up limited food 
reserves and employment programs, often as food-for-work. Economic measures 
aim at increasing production to raise rural dwellers’ income through more products 
or earnings in non-agricultural production and trade and paid work. According to 
Parker Shipton, a deeper involvement of the rural population in market relations, 
after they get impoverished, is a main cause of famine, but more such involvement 
is also characteristic of its “known remedies”. Moreover, famines themselves force 
people into further market relations (through seeking wage labor, credit, mortgag- 
ing land and begging), which deepens social polarization.** Differently put, the 
countermeasures in hunger crises exacerbate them, reproducing the conditions on 
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the basis of which famines occur. Rural food-for-work programs bring about tempo- 
rary proletarianization, and, as I have explained, the infrastructure they create like 
roads and irrigation facilities tends to benefit the wealthy. And agricultural inten- 
sification programs through investment in fertilizers, irrigation and machinery — 
a response to the crises of the 1940s, 1970s and 2000s — primarily reached big and 
middle farmers, whose inputs were often subsidized, and ruined many of the small 
peasants and sharecroppers who could only participate through debts they could 
not repay.“ Thus, one reason why global hunger crises recur are the measures taken 
against them, and not only in the 1970s. Put differently, for some international and 
local actors alike, such food crises were opportunities to alienate people of their 
land and reinforce or extend relations of wage labor. 

Hidden links, rooted in the lives of influential political agents, connected differ- 
ent global waves of famines. Addeke Boerma, FAO’s Director-General from 1967 
to 1975, had held various positions in the Dutch food and agricultural administra- 
tion between 1940 and 1946, a period that included the 1944-1945 famine, con- 
secutively under national, German and British hegemony. Boerma’s predecessor 
at the FAO Binay Ranjan Sen (1956-1967) had held various posts in Bengal in 
British India in 1941-1943 and was Director-General of the Food Administration 
in 1943-1946 and, so, during the Great Bengal Famine of 1943-1944.°° Akhtar 
Hameed Khan, the mastermind of the Comilla model of cooperatives, was likewise 
a government officer in Bengal in famine areas in 1943-1944 and 1951.°' Amartya 
Sen, who closely studied famines in the early 1970s in developing his entitlement 
theory, included a chapter on the Great Bengal Famine of 1943-1944, which he 
watched in horror as the ten-year-old child of an unaffected wealthy family.’ And 
Robert McNamara, president of the ‘World Bank’, witnessed some aftereffects of 
that famine as an officer in the U.S. Army in British India organizing military 
supplies for China in 1944.*3 All of these men were observers, not survivors, of 
famines, but their consciousness of one famine wave was part of what drove them 
during the next one. 


Just a brief policy phase? 


According to Walden Bello, “The foreign-aid backed state-directed effort to sta- 
bilize the countryside and increase the productivity of the poor largely failed, and 
came to an end in the early 1980s”.** Of course, different currents were competing 
in development policies, and some were not aiming at poverty alleviation. Writing 
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in industrialized countries, many agricultural subsidies also disproportionally benefit big farmers. 

50 Phillips 1981, pp. 38-39; UN Press Release, FAO/1176, 19 April 1962, PA AA B 30, vol. 230; bio- 
graphical sketch of Sen, October 1963, PA AA IIIA2, Nr. 12. 

51 Franda 1982b, p. 1. 

52 Interview with Amartya Sen, 20 January 2003, p. 14, in: United Nations Intellectual History Project 
2007; Sen 2021, pp. 137-146. 

53 Kraske 1996, p. 164. 

54 Bello 2009, p. 30. See also Rieff 2015, pp. 104-105. 
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about one policy trend in the 1990s, Eric Thorbecke noted: “As the Cambridge 
School boldly put it, impoverishment of the masses is necessary for the accumula- 
tion of a surplus over present consumption”.” 

However, as the quote in the beginning of this book shows, the FAO in 2009 
sought to combat hunger and poverty by increasing food production by raising 
small producers’ productivity. In Chapter 12, on predicting, I showed that poverty- 
alleviation and solving the world hunger problem have remained core development 
aims of governments and of international organizations since the 1970s. After the 
1984-1985 food crises and the devastating consequences of the structural adjust- 
ments it had demanded, the ‘World Bank’ returned to a food security approach in 
Africa, or at least said it had, by 1986.*° Anti-poverty policies did neither end in the 
1980s nor 1990s, although practice may have differed from rhetoric.” Africa also 
saw major initiatives for food security in the 2000s and 2010s.** But such strate- 
gies were lacking in success even where funding was incredibly concentrated. In 
the 21st century, the UN’s 14 Millennium Villages, one of which was in Tanzania, 
reportedly received US$600 million in development funding, including for the core 
aim of food production. This flagship project translated to between $101 and $127 
per person annually, which were paid for a decade. But, though the project was 
successful in terms of health care and education, its agricultural achievement was 
controversial at best.” 

Some historians argue that the adoption of intensive farming methods was a 
leading development paradigm only until sometime in the 1990s. Because of new 
objectives, like promoting bourgeois democracy, protecting the environment, com- 
bating AIDS and drug trafficking, and political crisis prevention, chronic hunger 
then received less attention and foreign ‘aid’ less funding.‘' Also, vague commit- 
ments to poverty alleviation did not necessarily mean that there were substantial 
efforts.” This limits the value of a recent linguistic study showing that “food” still 
frequently occurs in core “World Bank’ documents.“ 

I would turn this argument around: In the development business, discursive 
fashions change fairly frequently and sharply, but changes in spending priorities are 
gradual, and though once-central concepts are superseded, they retain some of their 
hold, at least implicitly. Almost every fashion persists as a layer of development 
policies later on. Thus, ‘aid’ for infrastructure continued to be well funded after the 
purported death of modernization theory, and rural poverty alleviation measures 
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continued to draw funds when that goal was no longer verbally emphasized. As 
a result of the compromises that this requires within organizations, ‘development 
aid’ does not have much of a focus either geographically or in terms of ‘target’ 
sectors. 


A special form of capitalism 


Arguably, the small peasant approach to agricultural intensification was industrial- 
ized nations’ instrumentalization of non-industrialized countries in the formers’ 
attempt to evade a longer economic downturn or stagnation. Thus, one could say 
it was a manifestation of neo-colonialism. The industrial nations sought to change 
the world in accord with their vision of a centralized system of world capitalism 
that would serve their interests. ‘Modern’, efficient small producers of staple foods 
would generate the capital necessary for development, that is, industrialization. 
The small peasant approach was supposed to develop a capitalist order with a broad 
tural basis of ownership strongly linked to their national economies (primarily by 
providing produce and capital) and the world economy (primarily by buying tech- 
nical inputs). With relatively little dispossession, proletarianization and displace- 
ment, this would have been a specific form of integration in capitalist relations. 

However, industrialized states and their societies lacked the needed agency and 
power. They were not omnipotent. Current imperialism is as dysfunctional a sys- 
tem as old colonialism was, though in different ways. Certain industrialized states 
were powerful enough to cause great damage, like crafting the world food crisis 
and contributing to about one million deaths in Bangladesh with a grain export 
embargo (see Chapters 2 and 3). But imperialist countries’ machineries were dys- 
functional to preserve global ‘white’ dominance. This study has demonstrated this 
for two different sorts of structures, ‘aid’ organizations and transnational corpora- 
tions. Risk-averse and concentrating on short-term profit, big business had neither 
the capacity, mentality, nor organizational means to penetrate, and, so, spread capi- 
tal to, the countryside in non-industrialized countries (see Chapter 6). The same 
was true for all of the forms of international capital, including state-controlled 
capital and international financial institutions. 

Nor were these apparatuses capable of solving the world hunger problem. 
Always production-oriented and food-availability-oriented, that is, always follow- 
ing the ideology of liberal capitalism, they addressed a world food problem, con- 
fusing it with the hunger issue. Their failure to alleviate poverty goes back to nearly 
all levels of their endeavor: analysis, design, policy, organizational structure, and 
implementation, internationally, nationally and locally. In order to show this, this 
book needed to describe the global level and national case studies. In essence, 
development agencies tried to solve a social problem with technical means. If this 
was a case of social engineering, its emphasis was on engineering. This is con- 
firmed by agents’ visions of the future (see Chapter 12). 
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This book is also a study of the functioning of capitalism. The plan to expand 
food production through efficient small producers constituted a model of capital 
accumulation different from the European one based on large farms and the dis- 
placement of masses of the rural poor. For the most part, the plan did not work. 
What evolved instead, as I have sketched, was capitalism without industrialization 
(or largely without it). This is about societies where rural people were not simply 
subsistence farmers and can no longer expect traditional mutual assistance; where 
exchanges have become monetized, there is some division of labor and many sell 
their labor; where income-generating activities have become diversified but many 
families hold on to their land. Social differentiation existed but was limited; house- 
hold production retained some role, and there was no complete proletarianization; 
and capital was not accumulated through staple food production but through sec- 
tors like rural trade and transportation, whose profits were higher.‘ 

These phenomena have often been described, but it may be useful to consider 
how to assess them. About capitalism, Wallerstein wrote, “by the late twentieth 
century, it had reached most of its inner geographical frontiers as well”, that is, 
in addition to its external ones.‘ Perhaps that is true, but only if one understands 
capitalism as less homogenous and centralized than Wallerstein did. On the other 
hand, I would agree in a way with Stephen Bunker who wrote that “world-system, 
dependency, and more orthodox Marxist analysts have all exaggerated the poten- 
tial of capitalism as mode of production and exchange” (and I would extend the 
argument to many liberals and conservatives), but I do not accept, as Bunker does, 
that there is a separate peasant mode of production.®’ Rather, there seem to be dif- 
ferent, loosely connected spheres within capitalism. Some have argued “that there 
is something distinctive about agricultural production which makes the complete 
penetration of the sector by technologically rational capital unlikely”, namely, its 
slow turnover of capital, seasonal nature and high risk,“ which was why big com- 
panies preferred contractual links over direct investment. Lenin made the argument 
that “capitalism penetrates into agriculture particularly slowly” already in 1899.° 
But if capitalism had another form in the non-industrialized countries of Asia and 
Africa, one distinct from its Pan-European version, it was no less brutal and no 
more appealing. 

Capitalism without industrialization also raises questions on a more individual 
level. In some countries and some historical situations there are phases that require 
sacrifice. One generation may work tirelessly and invest, rather than consume, the 
fruits of their efforts to secure a better future for its children, which leaves them 
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sick or dying early from mental and physical stress. But what if such sacrifices 
were in vain? What if both those who refused to assume the risks involved in mak- 
ing major investments in their farming methods and most of those who did take on 
those risks lived in persisting misery? 

On the other hand, the countries on which this study has focused did not share 
the pattern of continual impoverishment of Central Europe from the 15th to the 
mid-19th century, from the emergence of capitalism until early industrialization, as 
described by Wilhelm Abel: 


The income of the masses declined, [their] food changed and became poorer, 
agricultural production was geared toward products capable of extracting the 
greatest number of calories from the soil. Land became scarce, and tenancy 
fees [. . .] were rising.” 


Of course, this too was not a linear process. Still, instead of such a more or less 
steady downward trend in food consumption, scholars studying important coun- 
tries in Asia, for example, have noted ups and downs in the longer run, though at 
a generally low level.” This is in line with my findings, including some ups in 
recent decades, though not everywhere. What socioeconomic developments will 
ensue is uncertain. 
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